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Foreword 


TuE following pages cover a much more limited 
field than was at first intended. The main 
conception which runs through them is that of 
“Paulus der Kampfer,” or ‘‘ Paul in Conflict,” 
a theme which cannot be adequately handled 
without taking into account the Apostle’s life, writ- 
ings, and speeches, as a whole. At present I am 
only able to present the results of an introductory 
enquiry into the Epistle to the Galatians, whichis 
the destined place to begin by reason of its central 
importance in the whole struggle of Paul to secure 
freedom for himself and his converts, as well as 
by its intensely personal character, its almost 
unquestioned authenticity, and its comparative 
freedom from paralyzing questions of textual 
criticism ; also by the fact that it is fairly early 
in date, and goes back behind its date, in the shape 
of historical retrospect, to the very beginnings of 
Paul’s Christian faith and preaching activity. 

The next step, if opportunity be granted, would 
naturally be a full and careful treatment—on the 
same general lines as in the case of Galatia— 
of “‘ St. Paul’s Fight for Corinth.” 

The present volume is a translation, in the 
main, of a thesis accepted by the University of 
Heidelberg for a Doctorate of Theology, under 
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the title ‘‘ Der Kampf des Paulus um Galatien,”’ 
and subsequently (1913) published by Mohr, of 
Tiibingen. In some places, however, chiefly 
in Parts II. and III., a few amplifications and 
modifications have been introduced, partly because 
there is a wide difference between German and 
English methods, and partly as the result of 
suggestions made, after reading the German 
edition, by certain friends. In particular, I 
would express my gratitude to Dr. Forsyth, 
Dr. Garvie, and the late Dr. Newton-.H. Marshall, 
for help of this kind. 

My indebtedness to my chief _ theological 
teacher, Professor Johannes Weiss, will be 
continually manifest, and I am none the less 
conscious of it in regard to certain important 
questions on which, while profiting by his brilliant 
suggestiveness, I have differed frankly from his 
conclusions. Dr. Alexander Souter, who does 
me the honour of sharing with him in the dedica- 
tion, has been my chief encouragement to specialize 
in New Testament study. 

At the same time I should express my special 
thanks to Dr. Samuel Daiches for his great 
kindness in reading my original German manuscript 
-—written in a language I had never had time to 
learn—and to several young people, comrades in 
Christian work, who have helped me in various 
ways by a sacrifice of their too scanty leisure. 


C.H.W. 
26, Clifton Villas, 
London, W. 
February, 1914. 
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Introduction 


THE struggle of the Apostle Paul with his 
opponents in Galatia divides into two main stages, 
of which the first centres in Jerusalem (and 
Antioch), the second in Galatia itself. For the 
first stage our sources are the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles ; for the other 
we have only the Epistle. 

The account of the struggle in Jerusalem which 
is given in the Epistle is at first sight preferable 
to that in the Acts; for it is written by St. Paul 
himself, and it is nearer to the facts in point of 
time. The struggle at Antioch is not recorded 
in the Acts at all. We shall therefore, in the first 
instance, for the purpose of this enquiry, leave 
the Acts entirely out of account. 

But even the Epistle can only be approached by 
the critical mind in the spirit of pure investigation, 
and hence various standpoints and methods which 
have become typical must be renounced. For 
example, the mediating treatment, which tries 
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to prove that both the Acts and the Epistle are 
right in every particular, falls away. Again, the 
principle of the Tiibingen school, that the Epistle 
provides a purely objective representation of 
facts, which is to be accepted without further 
question, must, at least for the time, be set 
aside. The objectivity of the Epistle is a thing 
that must first of all be enquired into. It may, 
in some passages, or even throughout, have taken 
a tinge corresponding to the special purpose of 
the writer. For it was intended to deal with a 
crisis, not to be a model of impartiality and the 
pursuit of fact for its own sake. Hence, such 
questions as the following have to be raised : 

Are the style and reasoning those of a man who 
is thinking calmly and coherently ? 

Are the writer’s own personal feelings involved, 
and if so, does this betray him into any unfairness, 
especially in the treatment of his opponents ? 

What does he emphasize or underline? And 
how far does the stress laid on certain facts lead 
him to omit others, or to place them in the 
background ? 

Has his memory, at certain points, played him 
false ? 

Has he forced upon the facts his own peculiar- 
ities of thought or style ? 
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There still remains one particularly important 
respect in which the objectivity of the Epistle is 
an open question. It was written in the heat of 
the second phase of the struggle, and it may be 
that the feelings which belong to this phase have 
been carried over into the representation given 
of the earlier phase in Jerusalem and Antioch. 
This will be the more probable in proportion 
as the two phases are in principle the same, and 
in proportion as the same opponents are implicated. 

It is of so great importance to disentangle the 
two stages of the conflict that it is proposed to 
reverse the usual chronological order; thus we 
begin with the fight in Galatia, and we shall lay 
bare, as far as possible, the principles and the 
personal relations which come before us there. 
We must then further ask whether the fact that 
Paul had these chiefly in mind, has given a 
personal colouring to his report of the previous 
events. 
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PART I 


The Present Struggle in Galatia 


THE task of investigating this struggle is made 
difficult by the peculiar character of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. For this contains no positive 
and lucid account of the attitude of Paul’s 
opponents, nor of the criticism which they 
directed against him; nor does it contain any 
reply expressly directed by the Apostle against 
the several points of their case. 

The method to be followed is prescribed for us 
by the nature of our material: thus a direct 
treatment of the Epistle, our only authority, is 
out of the question. The indirect method which 
has to be applied will consist first in a considera- 
tion of the style, then in extricating and bringing 
together the allusions made by Paul. In other 
words, it is proposed to make explicit those 
references to the Apostle’s opponents, and to 
their principles, which are present in the Epistle 
implicitly. 


CHAPTER | 


The Style of Galatians as expressing the 
Standpoint and the Mood of the Writer 


THE opening words are arresting and impressive, 
and they have a stamp of their own. Whereas 
Paul never begins any other letter with a negation, 
in this case he introduces a double negation in the 
very first verse: (‘not from men nor through 
[any ?] man’’). He writes as if challenged, and 
he means to repel, in the most solemn way, 
the idea of his having received his apostolic office 
from human sources. Equally solemn is the 
double mention of the divine institutors of this 
office (Christ and God the Father) and the 
prominence given to the “ resurrection from the 
dead,’’ and further, the ratification of all that 
follows by “all the brethren that are with me.’’* 
In other cases he mentions only single individuals, 
and never more than two (Silvanus and Timothy 


* Who these brethren are, cannot be precisely determined. 
Many have thought, all the Christians of the place at which the 
Apostle then was. ‘“‘ With me” would scarcely be a suitable 
way of expressing this. Others think, those who were 
travelling with him at the time; and this answers better to the 
word “ with,” 
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in 1 and 2 Thess.). He wishes, then, to give his 
letter the utmost possible weight. 

The usual brief blessing is here expanded 
(ver. 3-5) into a detailed treatment of the ‘‘ grace 
of Christ,’’ opening out into a grateful expression 
of praise for the gracious will of God. This 
unusual expansion must have a reason; the 
thought “‘ who gave himself for our sins ’’ proves 
to be a leading principle of the whole Epistle 
(compare 27°): the gratitude of aman deeply moved 
by the self-devotion and the love of Christ—love 
whichis wounded by the conduct of his opponents, 
(271). In the same verse “evil” has a certain 
emphasis: “with all its evils.’ Here speaks 
the man who is redeemed (note the context, 
especially “‘ deliver ’’), who feels himself caught 
away from all the badness of the world, and, in 
his thankfulness, has the impulse to overstate 
this badness (compare 6% for a similar passion 
of renunciation). ‘To whom be the glory ”’ (ver. 5) 
is another indication of this typical mood of the 
converted man.* 

At the beginning of the paragraph 1%® the 
explosive ‘I marvel”’ strikes one at once (it is 
not connected by any particle with what precedes); 
all the more so when it is remembered that it is 
a habit of Paul’s after the greeting, and precisely 
in this place, to express his praise and his love 

* Compare 173, 74, especially “our former persecutor is now 
preaching the faith . . . , and they glorified God.” 
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for the readers. ‘“‘I marvel’ stands where we 
expect the words “‘I thank God”’ (see Rom 18; 
t-Cor. 14°) Phil 13 >- Gol 13> 1* Thess #2; 2: Thess.13: 
Philem 14; also ‘“‘ blessed’ in 2 Cor 13; Eph 13). 
“So quickly ” has a tone of surprise, of dis- 
appointment, and perhaps of indignation. It is 
thrown forward in the sentence, and thereby 
emphasized. No stress is laid upon the words 
“Ye are turning’’ by their position in the 
sentence: they express, however, a _ certain 
amount of feeling. Compare 3'* (especially “ if 
indeed it be in vain’) and 432°, Verse 6: with 
reference to the emphasis on the grace of Christ 
compare what was said on ver. 3-5. In 
“another gospel which is not another ’”’ (which 
will be discussed later) one is struck by the 
eagerness with which the Apostle hastens to ward 
off a possible misunderstanding ; as if he wanted 
to recall the almost blasphemous word “ another.”’ 
His words may perhaps be translated: ‘No, 
that is not what I really mean—I mean to say, 
rather, that there are some, etc.’ Verse 7: 
rapdooev = ‘‘ disturb’”’ or “upset.” Here Paul 
gives utterance to his vexation on behalf not only 
of the Galatians, but also of his own work; with 
this personal vexation is blended still another 
element, his self-forgetting zeal for the “ gospel 
of Christ.’ ‘“ Pervert ’’: a strong word in the 
original, almost repellent in its blunt application 
to the opponents’ treatment of the gospel of 
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Christ ; this sharp condemnation then grows to a 
climax through ver. 8, and continues through 
ver. 9 (which is scarcely more than a vigorous 
reiteration). Note the expressions: ‘‘even if 
we, or an angel from heaven”; “let him be 
anathema ’”’ (twice) ; and in ver. 9, not only the 
repetition which lies in the construction, but 
specially the three-fold use of ebayyerélerOu 
(=“‘ preach a gospel’’) and the two-fold use of 
mapé. (=“ beyond ” or “‘ contrary to’’). There is 
further the striking and very impressive piling-up 
of words: ‘‘ As we said before, so now again 
I say.” 

Taking this section as a whole, its stormy vigour 
is tremendous, but first in importance come the 
repeated words of imprecation: “let him be 
anathema,’ which must refer to being eternally 
lost. This frightful severity reveals Paul’s mood 
as nothing else does. 

In 11024 it is evident from the way in which the 
word “‘ now ”’ is thrust forward to the first place in 
the sentence, that the writer is greatly under the 
influence of the present strife. The short sentences 
and the question marks betray his excitement, 
as does ‘also, perhaps, the absence of a con- 
necting particle to link on the Greek words 
translated < -F* li Germile>” (Ror! sis absent 
from the best.MSS.). Observe, also, the 
repeated use of ‘ en” (three times) and of 
euplease: gs. pleasing,” words which bear 
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the marks of irritation. 1: Here one is 
struck by the accumulated negations—“ not,” 
“neither,” “nor’’—and the decided correction 
thrown out by the word “ but” (gdAd) ;_ these 
are all departures from pure narrative. 
““ Brethren,’ however, shows that he does not need 
to defend himself against the Galatians themselves, 
it is others who have made base assertions. Soon 
afterwards the whole style becomes calmer (from 
ver. 13), and instead of polemic Paul gives an 
account of his life, and of the origin of his gospel. 
This calm has a certain connection with 177°, for 
there his anger against his foes has already been 
expressed, and thus, for the present, disposed of. 
13% lays the greatest possible stress on the 
Apostle’s zeal for Judaism in the past. 


(Note ‘“‘ Judaism ’’—twice, “traditions of my 
fathers’’); note especially “beyond measure,” 
semade havock,—— beyond “many,” ~ more 


exceedingly zealous,’ and the full treatment of 
this point generally. In 156 Paul again drops the 
purely narrative style—he assumes his conversion 
as something already known, and he hurries on 
at once to another negation: ‘‘ Immediately I 
conferred not (or, I broke off relations) with 
mere flesh and blood;’’ here one feels, as 
in ver. 15 and 16 generally, that there is 
some special subjective cause by which the 
quiet course of the narrative is diverted; the 
choice of the expression “flesh and blood” 
2i 
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corresponds to the emphatic prominence given to 
the claim that it was God, and no other, who 
wrought the Apostle’s conversion; it was His 
gracious will, His election, His revelation, and 
there was nothing human about it. 17779 are 
fairly uniform and colourless in style, but the 
negation in ver. 19 may be an answer to some 
assertion of the opponents (note the “but” 
and. =the c-2others™ i i SAW 2 lest One cay. 
17°: The asseveration, fortified by calling God to 
witness, again reveals strong feeling—in this 
case surprisingly strong, and scarcely accounted 
for by what precedes. 17!-%* are another return 
to calmness, and, in the main, to the narrative 
style; it is fact that is to be stated. To this 
corresponds a certain precision which is perceptible 
in the “analytic’’ tenses, which are rendered 
roughly in E.V., 7@.e., English (Authorized and 
Revised) Versions, ‘‘ heard” and “ glorified,’’ but 
which appear to mean: “ Frequently one would 
hear from another . . . and as the news went 
round they would glorify God.’ But in the tone 
of ver. 23-24 there is also something which goes 
beyond mere narrative-writing: the writer 
would celebrate the grace of God, and that 
wonderful working of His power, by which all 
cavilling is hushed. 

Unfortunately, the very important section 
21-10 is full of obscurities. At the outset the words 
“before them” in ver. 2 are not clear to us, 
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especially in relation to the ‘“‘ men of note” 
mentioned just afterwards. It is manifest that 
at this point Paul is not writing of what was 
previously quite unknown, but of events which 
had already been under discussion; this is 
particularly evident from the vague words 
rendered in E.V. “‘ lest by any means,” and from 
the quite general and indefinite “should be 
running, or had run, in vain’’—a roundabout 
way of mentioning something which to the readers 
will have been well known. In ver. 3ff., breaks in 
the grammatical construction and the suppression 
of steps in the thought are alarmingly frequent, 
e.g., between ver. 2 and 3 (was there a demand for 
the circumcision of the Gentiles generally, and 
especially of Titus ?) ; in ver. 4 (where we cannot 
be sure of the connection in which the words “ but 
an account of the sham brethren ”’ are intended 
to stand); and in ver. 6 (where the sentence 
beginning “‘ but from the men of note” is not 
completed).* In ver. 10, also, it is not quite clear 
what it is with which “only that we should 
remember the poor ”’ connects back. 

On the other hand, there are, even in this 
section, verses which are well and clearly built ; in 
the main, this is true of ver. 7-10. The omissions 
after ‘‘we’’ (ver. 9)—supplied in E.V. by the 
words “‘ should go’’—and after “ only ” (ver. ro), 


* Later, however, will be reference is made to a different 
view. 
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supplied by “ they would,” are, after all, matters 
of small importance, which do not seriously 
confuse the meaning. 

Indeed, a parallelism can be observed here, 
which has a certain rhetorical character :— 


I had been entrusted Just as Peter had 
The gospel for the un- (The gospel) for the 
circumcision circumcision 


For He that wrought in Wrought also in me 
Peter 


Unto a circumcision- | Unto (an apostolate of) 
apostolate the Gentiles 

That we (should go) to And they to the cir- 
Gentiles cumcision 


Here we see not only that Paul desires 
to emphasize his likeness to Peter, but that he 
succeeds in doing it, and that in fine literary form. 
Not only should the general parallel be noted, 
but specially the strong “just as” (xaOés), the 
“wrought . . . wrought” (éepyjoas 
évipynos), and the “in me also.” - No man 
writes thus who has lost his self-control. Further, 
the expression “ right hands of fellowship,” with 
the one word (8éids) placed first for prominence, 
and the other (xowwvias), saved up to make an 
effective finish, is written with a sense of literary 
delicacy. 

Now it is significant that this difference in 
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clearness is connected with a difference in theme 
and in feeling. Precisely in the difficult verses 
3-6 occurs a whole group of severe expressions 
such as: “ privily brought (or smuggled) in,” 
“sham brethren,’ ‘‘ came in surreptitiously,” 
“spy out,” “bringing into bondage’’ (ver. 4) ; 
“those who were thought to be somewhat ”’ 
is also almost certainly ironical (ver. 6), and the 
qualification: ‘‘ what manner of men _ they 
were makes no difference whatever to me; out- 
ward appearances—God is not impressed by the 
outward appearance of a mere man!” betrays in 
regard to the senior apostles a lofty indifference 
which sounds almost contemptuous. We may 
venture to conclude that the “‘ grammatical ship- 
wreck ’’ in this passage is the result of strong 
feeling ; and this conclusion is confirmed by the 
contrast in the tone of ver. 7-10, for there it is 
a question of the good and friendly relations that 
exist between Paul and the “ pillars” (of the 
Jerusalem Church), and with this agrees the 
grammatical regularity. 

With further reference to emphasis, special 
mention should be made of the accumulation of 
negatives in ver. 3, 5 and 6, by which the writer 
plainly intends to correct misrepresentations 
of facts. Again there is ‘‘ which very thing ”’ 
in ver. 10. Most important of all for our 
whole enquiry is the examination of the 
emphasis on the word “ only” in ver. 10, which 
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will be the subject of full discussion at a later 
stage.* 

In the section 2t1# it is noteworthy that we 
meet with no broken constructions. Yet Paul’s 
words are none the less embittered; note “I 
opposed him to his face’; ‘“‘he stood con- 
victed’”’; “he began stealthily to withdraw ”’ 
(iréoreddev) ; ‘“ because he was afraid’’; “ (the 
Jews) joined in the hypocrisy’’; “‘even Barnabas 
was carried away and joined in i hypocrisy ”’ ; 
“they were not acting straightforwardly accord- 
ing to the truth —...-.”; “before the whole 
company.” In short, ver. 11-14 are little else 
than a continuous censure; on the other hand, 
there seems to be no particular excitement. The 
conclusion of ver. 14 is difficult for us to under- 
stand, but that is not the fault of the construction, 
and the readers, with the help of their familiarity 
with the chief persons and issues in Antioch, may 
have understood it very well. 

In the course of this section a kind of derail- 
ment takes place. Paul completely loses sight 
of his narrative, and in ver. Ig-21, at least, he 

* J. B. Rotherham’s Emphasised New Testament is of great 
value, not only to those who are ignorant of Greek, but to all 
who wish to study the stress placed in the original upon the 
various divisions of the sentences, and upon particular words. 
Most important exegetical and historical questions turn upon 
these distinctions ; yet they have not, as a rule, been sufficiently 
regarded. This book was not consulted until the present 
investigation was practically complete, but at some of the most 


important points, especially 11°, 176, 173-24, 23, 25-10, etc., it supports 
the conclusions which had already been arrived at. 
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seems half absorbed in rapt contemplation, and 
speaks almost in soliloquy. He is uttering his 
inmost experiences and his deepest feelings, and 
it is these, in the last analysis, which are the source 
of the whole Epistle. The main notes which he 
here strikes are: the Cross of Christ (compare 
14); the grace of God (compare 14°) ; renunci- 
ation of the ordinary life in the “ flesh,” and of the 
Law. Note should also be taken of the remark- 
able fulness and redundancy of the statements in 
ver. 16, the vigorous repudiation of a blasphemous 
inference (ver. 17), the close contiguity and yet the 
sharp contrast in “ through law to law I died” 
(dd véuov véum drébavov—ver. Ig), the repetition 


Pim Ve gael (o\M “ile Ver 210-20) sa chen olay 
especially in “ loved me and gave himself up for 
me’’; also the weighty ending in ver. 21, with 


an impious inference introduced for the sake of 
argument, which reduces the position of the 
opponents to an absurdity. 

The self-revelation and warmth of the previous 
section, which has almost the character of a 
confession of faith, now gives place abruptly, 
in 31-6 to a tone of extreme surprise and vehement 
reproof, insistently pressed home. 

This almost bewildered state of mind accounts 
for the strong exclamation (‘“O_ senseless 
Galatians !’’) which perhaps betrays more sorrow 
than anger, and the likewise very strong word 
‘“‘ bewitched ’’—on no other supposition can he 
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understand what he finds so baffling ; it accounts 
also for the pressing rhetorical questions and the 
pointed cross-examination: ‘ This only I would 
learn: .Ote-Vouge lc ean. linally- torte 
repetition in “‘ are you so senseless? ”’ and for 
the exclamatory “So many things!” The 
unreasonableness of the Galatians’ conduct is 
brought out (1) by the relative clause “ you before 
whose eyes was publicly placarded (or painted) the 
the crucifixion of Christ.” According to this they 
were already fully acquainted with that on which 
the whole question turned—note the close 
community of thought and feeling with 27. (2) By 
the reference back to their own experience ; here 
the, Aorists “ ye -received?”" “““havine = begun: 
“ye suffered ’’ (or “‘ experienced ’’) have a strong 
accentuation, which is further reinforced by the 
contrasted ‘‘now !’’ (3) By the sharp contrast 
“so many things. 2. =}. in vain !"’*" Tous: it 
indeed it be in vain” is not quite transparent, 
though evidently it was deeply felt (compare 
1 Cor 15?: “unless ye believed in vain ’’). In all 
this the Apostle gives powerful expression to his 
disappointment and indignation, but at the same 
time to his anxiety and solicitude on his converts’ 
behalf. 

In the midst of all this the antithesis “ from 
(the) works of (the) law . . . from (the) 
hearing of faith ’? makes the impression almost of 
formula and dogma ; it is manifest that here the 
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questions now at issue appear by anticipation in 
the account of the past ; this is especially clear in 
ver. 5, which glides imperceptibly into that 
dogmatic discussion, which in ver. 6 is in full 
swing. 

In 37-22, or, strictly speaking, in ver. 6, greater 
calm intervenes, and yet how compressed and 
condensed everything is—how much has to be 
supplied! e.g., it seems to be assumed in ver. Io 
that no one can possibly keep the Law, yet this 
is not positively indicated by asingle word. True, 
another interpretation is possible, according to 
which in ver. 10 and 11-12 two different principles 
of salvation are simply confronted with each 
other—a so-called Aporvia, arising out of two 
conflicting Scripture passages. Note should also 
be taken of the logical gaps between 3% and 3°, 
and again between 3°° and 37. Verse 16is, infact, 
a parenthesis, and seriously disturbs the con- 
nection. 378 is too condensed ; the irreconcilable 
opposition between the promise and the Law, 
which needs to be proved, is simply asserted. 
3° is so compressed that it is practically beyond 
comprehension. 

Thus obscurities occur also in calm, didactic 
passages. 

In the tone of 378-41 the enthusiasm of the 
Christian believer breaks through (compare 219-7*) ; 
one can scarcely trace any particular bitterness 
against the Judaizers or grief over the Galatians. 
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Rather, the latter are still treated as good 
Christians. Paul says indiscriminately “‘ ye” 
or ‘‘we’”’: in spite of everything, the Galatians 
are still one with him. With the warmth of these 
verses is connected the fact that 37679 has a 
rhetorical build, though only in very simple 
fashion. The repetition of “ there can be” (R.V.) 
is not without effectiveness, and the word “‘heirs,’’ 
which is saved for the conclusion, fits very aptly 
into its place, and rounds off with enthusiasm, 
and with telling effect, the whole section from 
3° onwards. 

Whereas in the two previous paragraphs there 
was little trace of the spirit of battle, in 48-11 the 
tone alters back again ; in ver. g there is a notable 
difference between the “ but now, etc.’”’ and the 
previous verses, 4-7, which had dealt (note “‘ thou 
art no longer a bondslave’’) with the glorious 
change ideally manifest in the Galatians, and, for 
a time, actually realized. “But now . . .” 
means: ‘“‘ Was the great change a cruel Heiveien 
after all? Is the grand ‘no longer,’ to which 
you were called, to have no meaning ?’”’. Com- 
pare 3'3. Then follows the reproachful, insistent, 
“How?” and the rhetorical questions. The 


fe of tvvitatton are multiplied, ¢.g., “ again 
agein, all over. again,’ ‘‘ weak,” 
a beggarly,” “rudiments,” “bondage,” ‘ you 


want ’’; “I fear that possibly I have spent toil 
upon you in vain.’ Besides this, the recapitu- 
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lation in ver. Io is impatient and contemptuous : 
“What stupid, wearisome externalities they all 
are!’’ - The main tone of “‘ in vain’’ is, however, 
as in 34, one of disappointment and anxiety. So 
far as he is angered at all, he directs his anger 
not against his converts, but against this revival 
of Judaism. 

In 41220 the personal relation between 
Apostle and churches comes into clearer light 
than anywhere else in the Epistle. The Galatians 
are his “‘ children ”’ (479), and in his words to them 
no trace of anger is to be found. Note “I 
beseech you”’ (ver. 12); the humble gratitude 
in ver. 14-15; the loving solicitude (ver. 20). 
Only in ver. 16-18, where he goes into the 
reproaches and the motives of his opponents, 
is an undertone of indignation to be heard. 

liniemnlay-uponere zedls 9.02, zealous: ? 
(ver. 17-18) shows that this word was left in 
Paul like a thorn or a splinter, and irritated him ; 
the Judaizers seem to have attempted to decoy 
his converts away from him through friendly acts, 
put forward as a proof of zeal for their welfare. 
Verse 18, like the words “be as I am, forlam 
as ye are’”’ in ver. 12, is obscure, at all events 
for us to-day—perhaps as the result of Paul’s 
excitement. 

In 421-51 the writer’s indignation breaks out in 
all its force. The seducers in Galatia deserve no 
place in the Kingdom of God. Although, com- 
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paratively, ver. 21-28 read calmly, Paul then 
comes upon the thought of the children of Jeru- 
salem as being persecutors “‘ now also’’ (ver. 
29-30), and this leads him to the most thorough- 
going expression of exclusiveness in the whole 
Epistle: “‘ Cast forth the bondwoman and her 
son-.:_. 2s )Ehis@severity is ~alsomintinenced 
by the fact that the Judaizers have themselves 
taken the offensive, and are trying to entrap the 
Galatians in a “yoke of bondage” (5). The 
emphasis on freedom and slavery is very strong ; 
43° and 43! both end with the word “ free,’’ and 
not only is the whole of 5! full of vigour, but the 
words “with freedom . . . free” show that 
Paul, in his determination to exclude all slavery, 
cannot say enough. 

52-12 : Ver. 2-4 are expressed in an extreme form, 
and perhaps exaggerated in substance. Ver. 7-12 
strike the eye, not only because they consist of 
short sentences, but because from ver. 7 to Ioa 
there is not a single connecting particle—a sign of 
vivacity, if not excitement. “‘ Ye were running 
well’? shows once more how important for the 
understanding of this Epistle is Paul’s disappoint- 
ment, and his wrath with those who are spoiling 
his work. ‘“‘I have confidence in you”’ confirms 
the fact that he lays everything that is disturbing 
him in regard to Galatia at the door of the seducers, 
and the words “he that upsets you”’ make this 
still more certain ; to this must be added, again, 
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“those that unsettle you” (ver. 12). For the 
exclamation in ver. I2 see pp. 36-9. 

513-610 consists of moral admonitions. It is 
remarkable how close together affectionateness 
and sternness are found. Compare ver. 13-14 
with I5, or 21 with 6'-'°. Generally speaking, 
this passage is marked by grammatical regularity 
and by clearness. 

The final section, 61118, is of the greatest 
importance. It provides the best key to the 
understanding of the whole; in particular, “they 
(want to ?) compel you to be circumcised ”’ is the 
one quite definite statement in the Epistle as to the 
object aimed at by the opponents. The para- 
graph is a kind of recapitulation of the previous 
sections, and certainly a personal addition by the 
Apostle. The main positive ideas of the Epistle 
recur mere: (1) The Cvoss of Christ (compare 
r*5 and © 2%9-3";. (2) The crucifixion oi- the 
Christian with Christ, in such a way that he 
becomes dead to the world, so far as its ordinary 
life is concerned ; (3) The new life of the Christian 
as a “‘new creation”; (4) The great separation 
between the true Christians and all others. The 
“as many as’’ in ver. 12 affords a contrast with 
the very different ‘‘as many as” in ver.16. Paul 
names the one set of people only to ascribe bad 
motives=to them, (yer, 212); to. the, others’ he 
wishes “‘ peace and mercy.” The latter are: 
(5) the true Israel, the “ Israel of God.” 
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There is no mistaking the mood of the Apostle, 
who does not hesitate to make the most serious 
and sweeping allegations against the purity of his 
opponents’ motives (ver. 12, 13) ; in contrast with 
this stands his solemn declaration of the purity 
of his own (ver. 14, “ but as for me—perish the 
thought that I should ever glory, save in the 
Cross . . .’’). Especially do his feelings come 
to expression in the entirely personal ver. 17; 
here Paul either expresses simply the wish that he 
may never again experience such conflicts and 
cares as the present, or he denies the right of such 
people as the Judaizers to disturb him any more, 
inasmuch as they shrank from suffering (ver. 12.), 
whereas he had suffered very greatly for Christ’s 
sake.* Observe the emphatic “I.’”’ Ver. 18: It 


* Here Deissmann’s view (in Bible Studies) must be taken 
into account. He also holds (page 349) that Paul refers ‘‘ to 
the scars of the wounds he had received in the course of his 
apostolic work.’’ The question is therefore simply that of the 
exact meaning of the illustration suggested by ‘“‘ marks ”’ 
(orlywara). Wetstein had already proposed the explana- 
tion ‘‘ sacred marks, through which Paul claimed to be qualified 
as a consecrated servant of Christ.’’ Deissmann goes further 
and says that these were protective marks (¢v\axrjpia). 
Paul’s utterance will thus be a threat: “ whosoever sins against 
Paul invites punishment from a stronger Power’’ (page 350). 
This warning might, perhaps, be directed against the Judaizers 
(compare 5%: “‘he that disturbs you shall bear his judgment ’’). 
If it is supposed that the point is aimed at the Galatians, we lose 
the indispensable contrast with “I.” Besides, they are not a 
source of danger (ver. 12, 13); and “trouble me”’ (xé:rovus 
mot mapéxew) sounds exceedingly like the “ disturbing ” 
activity of the Judaizers. In any case one cannot but believe 
that this concluding section is everywhere full of the deepest 
earnestness and pathos (Deissmann thinks otherwise—pp. 358 9). 
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is of the greatest importance, in contrast with these 
accusations against the Judaizers, that the last 
word of all is ““ Brethren ’’—which is not the case 
in any of the other Pauline epistles. From this it 
is perfectly clear that the writer bears no grudge 
against the Galatians. 

To sum up the discussion of the style : 

Paul writes in this letter not so much from any 
impulse of his own as in the character of one who 
feels himself the object of challenge and attack, 
and that in regard to his gospel, his work, his 
authority, and himself. By this he is deeply 
stirred: he reveals surprise, disappointment 
and chagrin on account of the threatened ruin 
of his work, and bitter anger against the Judaizers 
who have decoyed and bewitched his “ children ”’ 
in Galatia ; at the same time he repels with indig- 
nation the charges which had been made against 
his own character and conduct. When he speaks 
to the Galatians themselves, then, too, his deepest 
feelings break from him—but not anger, only love, 
solicitude, and anxiety. In the Epistle as a 
whole, anger holds a far smaller place than is often 
asserted. Passages occur, and among them some- 
what obscure passages, which are didactic in 
substance and calm in tone. Still other passages 
show an almost rapt enthusiasm for the grace of 
God, the Cross of Christ, and the new life in 
Christ. Now sentences occur which, as the result 
of excitement, are split by logical chasms, and 
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“hard to be understood’; now we come upon a 
carefully built rhetorical sentence. Thus the 
style is most uneven, and the mood is constantly 
varying. It is necessary to handle each passage 
separately, for there is no such thing as a single 
standard for the whole Epistle. It is even quite 
possible that two different sets of passages are 
unreliable for opposite reasons, the one set being 
obscure because they are not calm, the others 
being open to the charge of calculation and bias 
because they arecalm. However that may be, it is 
noteworthy that objectivity and calm are missing 
just on the threshold of the most important 
sections, of all — (see > rte st ato oo ae 
57; 6"). Particularly the narratives in chap. 1-2 
are shot through continually with subjective 
threads. 

The dictation of the Epistle must have lasted 
at least several hours,* so that Paul had time to 
reflect a good deal upon some parts, and to make 
his material pliant for his purpose. 


ADDENDUM 


512 (R.V.) “I would that those that unsettle 
you would even cut themselves off (droxdyovra) ; 
margin : ‘‘ mutilate themselves.’ 

These words, and especially droxéwovra, have 
been the subject of much dispute. Ramsay, in his 

*To the contrary effect see Sir William Ramsay, Historical 
Commentary on Galatians, p. 474. 
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commentary on Galatians, protests with great 
earnestness against the interpretation which 
says that what is here in question are the orgies 
and mutilations customary at the festivals of 
the goddess Cybele. Ramsay insists that such 
a manner of speech, which can be compared only 
with the foul imprecations and abuse character- 
istic of orientals in all ages, is out of the question 
for a gentleman like Paul. Since that time, 
however, he has come to the conclusion* that on 
this occasion Paul forgot his usual courtesy. 

There is no doubt, according to the general 
use of the word in Greek writers, that the meaning 
“sexual mutilation’’ is to be preferred. In 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
droxérrecOar Occurs only in this sense (Deut 23°). 
That it is somewhat coarse is no argument 
against its being accepted as the true meaning. 
In this sphere, as in every other, orientals 
prefer the concrete and the vivid. See e.g. 
Mate ae Lukes 23? 7 a Mark 37 and *especi= 
gaily Matt 19%7.- Apart from this, itis clear 
in itself that circumcision is a theme which does 
not tend to any great delicacy of expression— 
least of all when it is the subject of long and bitter 
debate. 

Paul uses without scruple such terms as are 
translated in R.V. “ uncircumcision ”’ (éxpoBveria) ; 
“become uncircumcised’’ means to get oneself 


* So I understand from Dr. A. Souter 
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decircumcised, to have the operation undone, 
(middle voice of éromdéw). A careful analysis 
of the Greek words gives the impression of a 
ruthless realism, for which a modern Christian 
would find some vaguer substitute. In Paul’s 
use of “ concision’”’ (xararouj) Phil 3? there is a 
kind of play on the word; it is a conscious 
way of putting ‘circumcision ”’ (reperou#) in an 
extreme form, and thus causing a reaction from 
it. Now this is a key to the interpretation 
of Gal 5%, for here also the starting point is 
“circumcision ’”’ (5%). A second clue to the 
right exegesis we find in the fact that Paul’s 
opponents want to be recognized as men of 
“zeal’’ (417-8). His answer amounts to this: 
“Tf they seek salvation by the knife, then let 
them be genuine zealots in the matter, like their 
companions of the knife, the priests of Cybele ! ’’* 

We conclude that we have here a telling stroke 
of irony, which has practically nothing in common 
with the meaningless abuse poured out by the 
average oriental in a rage. It is the note of 
broad, blunt, bitter humour; but it is neither 
possible ncr necessary to explain it away. The 
anathemas of Gal 189 and the “ dogs ”’ of Phil 3? 
are harder to understand as utterances of Paul. 

It may perhaps be said here that we should be 


* For the whole of this Addendum compare Adeney, Com- 
mentary on Thessalonians and Galatians, and for the translation 
of 5’ compare especially A. S. Way in The Letters of St. Paul. 
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guilty of something like a moral anachronism if we 
insisted that Christians of Paul’s time should 
display the physical delicacy which has grown up 
under modern civilization. Even now it cannot 
be altogether maintained in the mission field; 
Mohammedanism, a religion of which the badge 
is still circumcision, is striding victoriously across 
North Africa in defiance of the Cross. In some 
parts of India Christianity is confronted with a 
worship of sex which is scarcely distinguishable 
in level from the old excesses of the cults of Asia 
Minor. Nor, even if it could be consistently 
maintained, would this sensitiveness be entirely 
a gain. For example, perhaps no phrase in the 
New Testament deals with the darkness, the 
hampering confines and the struggle of death, and 
their issue in light, space and peace, with such 
graphic power as Luke’s expression “‘ the (birth-) 
pangs of death’”’ (Acts 2%). Luther has worked 
out the hint in vivid yet tender terms,* such as 
would have been at the command of Luke him- 
selfi—Luke the beloved physician. Probably a 
modern English congregation would not willingly 
listen to the exposition in any such vivid form. 
Whether it is wise in its refusal, and whether it can 
afford to throw away such possibilities of comfort 
and inspiration, is another question. t 

* Sermon on Preparation for Death (1519), §3. 

+ On the general topic of birth, the writer knows of nothing 


which blends a noble candour with a noble delicacy so 
exquisitely as §LVIII of Edward Carpenter’s Towards Democracy. 
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Typical Allusions by Paul to Charges and 
Insinuations made by his Opponents 


(a) One of the most probable allusions occurs 
at 1%: “For at this very moment what am I 
doing? is it men I am persuading? or God? 
or am I seeking to please men ?* if I were still a 
man-pleaser, Christ’s servant is the last thing I 
should be!’ T 

Here it is supposed by many—and with good 
reason—that one or both of the phrases “ please 
men,” “‘ persuade (conciliate) men,’”’ which leap 
up so suddenly as we read, must be quoted from 
the charges which Paul’s adversaries in Galatia 
were at this time urging against him. Concern- 
ing these charges he will have been informed 
either through a letter from the Galatian churches, 
or through the messenger entrusted with such a 
letter ; for he takes it for granted that the readers 
understand his allusions, and he speaks as if they 
will not be surprised that he has received infor- 
mation. For the sake of contrast see 1 Cor 1” 


* A. S. Way renders: Am I angling for popularity ? 
t+ Compare J. B. Rotherham’s rendering of the last clause. 
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(‘‘ Chloe’s people’) where he explains how it 
comes to pass that news of the unrest in the church 
has reached him. If the messenger from Galatia 
was a trusted friend of the Apostle—Ramsay 
takes the view (pp. 243, 461) that it was Timothy— 
he would venture to say more than the churches 
dared to write; particularly insulting or hurt- 
ful strictures would probably come to Paul’s 
knowledge through him. 

To come to the connection and exegesis: 


mreiOw =‘ win over,’ “bring round,” ‘‘ con- 
ciliate,’ ‘‘ reconcile.’’ ‘‘ For’ refers back to the 
anathemas in ver. 8-9. ‘‘ Now” has a marked 


emphasis by its position. The general sense is: 
“ This is a sharp, rough way of speaking, is it not ? 
Yes, I am determined that this time, at any rate, 
I will not be a ‘ man-pleaser.’ Just now, I am in 
no conciliatory, flattering mood.” 

The three-fold occurrence of the word “‘ men ”’ 
shows that it was very important to the writer, 
and we may suppose, from the condemnatory, 
indignant way in which it is here used, that it 
was burning in Paul’s memory, and hence was the 
precise word which his informants had quoted 
from his opponents. That he was hard hit by it 
is evident from the vehemence with which he 
hurls the verse out, without any further connection 
with ver. 9 than this curious word “ For.” This 
conclusion is confirmed by the rapid questions 
which follow. The repetition of the word 
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‘please’ shows that this also was probably a 
direct quotation. Further, the stress laid on 
“now ” shows that the attack here repelled had 
reference to his conduct in the past. 

“Or rather God!” This expression is very 
abrupt. If we paraphrase: “or is it not rather 
my one concern to conciliate God?” that will 
approximately be Paul’s meaning. Whether, 
however, this reference to God was first made by 
him, or whether his alleged ‘‘ man-pleasing ”’ 
had already been treated by his opponents as 
faithlessness toward God, cannot be determined. 

What was the precise application or ground of 
the charge need not be discussed here. At 
present it is a question only of the attack in itself, 
and of the effect it had on the mood and the whole 
method of the man attacked. 

(b) Another passage of similar meaning is 
5%: “ But I myself, brethren, if I still preach 
circumcision, why am I still persecuted ?”’ 

Here also the words fall from Paul’s lips 
suddenly. The emphatic ‘‘I myself” is called 
up by “the disturber’’ (6 rapdécowv) in ver. 10. 
Probably he thinks of this tavasson as himself 
making or instigating the charge. “Still” is 
probably the correct translation of @. at its 
first occurrence, ?#.¢., “still, though I am a 
Christian, and by the grace of God an Apostle to 
the Gentiles, and though in this very thing I have 
fought for the freedom of the Gentile Christians.” 
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At the second occurrence é. might be 
translated “then”: (“ Why then am I perse- 
cuted?”’), but, as before, it may well mean 
“still.” Paul repeats this word—he half plays 
upon it, and it looks as if he had it imbedded in 
his mind, and as if it were, therefore, the word 
which his opponents had used. Verse 12, with its 
bitter exclamation, shows that he was in just the 
humour in which such an attack might have 
put him. 

(c) Some commentators find a third quotation 
at 4°: “‘ Have I then become an enemy by telling 
you the truth ?”’ 

Here, again, is a question which is at the same 
time an exclamation. That Paul was thinking 
of his opponents is fairly clear from the following. 
words “‘ they are zealous’; for “‘ they ”’ are not 
named nor in any way described, and from this 
we may conclude that in ver. 16 the writer’s 
thoughts are already occupied with these oppo- 
nents. Hence it is almost certain that enemy 
was a word of theirs. Of course it does not follow 
that they represented him as a conscious enemy ; 
they will, however, at least have said that he was 
in effect no true friend, inasmuch as his preaching 
held the Galatians back from the higher righteous- 
ness which could be obtained by following out the 


Law.* 


* See Holsten: Das Evangelium des Paulus, vol. I., p. 57. 
Ramsay supports this view on p. 326 of his commentary, but on 
p. 429 he refers to solemn warnings which Paul probably uttered 
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(d) The words “ they are zealous” (4'7) seem 
to point to a fourth quotation, this time from the 
Galatians themselves. ‘ To be zealous” occurs 
in the next verse also, which makes three occur- 
rences in all, and in the irony of 5” the thought of 
the zeal of the Judaizers is probably once more 
the main point (see p. 38), although the word 
does not recur there. This repetition recalls 
the cases previously discussed where Paul came 
upon a misleading or slanderous statement. 

In the present paragraph the words of the 
Galatians seem to be caught up into Paul’s 
own speech (“ They are ‘ zealous for your good,’ 
you say ’’), and then a kind of reply appended: 
(od kadds, 2.€., ““ Yes, with a mean, dishonourable 
zeal. They want toshut youout .. .’). 

It is not clear what the Galatians are to be 
excluded from. Lightfoot says: from Christ, 
so that for want of another place of refuge, you 
may turn to them; similarly Lipsius and others. 
More probably the meaning is as follows: they 
to the Galatians on his second visit ; compare Gal 189, 513,15,21 ; 
Acts 16'4 (?). The Galatians may have taken offence at his 
tone at this time, and been on that account the more prepared 
to believe that he was no longer the friend he had been. These 
two views are not mutually exclusive. The facts may have 
been somewhat as follows : (1) The Apostle’s opponents regarded 
him as their own great enemy (as tne later Judaizers represented 
in the Clementine literature undoubtedly did); (2) They try 
to persuade the Galatians that his conduct makes him their 
enemy also: in practice, if not intentionally; (3) this is made 
more or less credible to the Galatians by their annoyance at 


Paul’s drastic method of “telling them the truth” on the 
occasion of his visit. 
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want to begin by shutting you out of their 
(Judaistic) circle, so that you, as their inferiors, 
must flatter and beseech them, that if possible 
they may once more admit you amongst them. It 
appears (see 53) that the Galatians were only 
to have part of the Law imposed upon them, 
and only to be admitted to a part of. the 
privileges associated with it. ‘‘ Shut out, ex- 
clude’’ indicates that it was their own door 
which the Judaizers proposed to shut upon the 
Galatians. 

The play on the word “ well” (xaAds) —R.V. “‘in 
no good way ’’—is not sufficient to prove that it 
also isa quotation. The point of the introduction 
of the word is simply—so it seems—that Paul 
himself desires to say that the conduct of the 
Judaizers, though haughty, and in that sense 
lofty, is thoroughly mean and petty. 

(ec) Still another expression may perhaps be a 
quotation. The Judaizers are said to have raised 
the objection against Paul that he refused to lead 
his converts on to the higher plane of perfection 
which was offered them by the Law. 

At 33 we read: “‘ Having begun in (the) Spirit 
are you now perfected in (the) flesh?” Is 
anything quoted here from Paul’s opponents ? 

On this point the ironical expression “ Perfection 
in the sphere of the flesh” (as if this were quite 
contrary to common sense) is decisive at least to 
this extent, that this association of perfection 
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with the flesh does not come from Paul himself, 
but, in some form, from the opposite party. 

Can we, however, proceed further, and fix their 
exact words ? It is obvious that they did not use 
the word “ flesh ’’ in this way, for its contemptuous 
and ironical tone is unmistakable, and—what 
is more—characteristic of Paul. On the other 
hand, “ perfected’ will have been a catch-word 
or motto of theirs, and Paul’s use of it here is a 
veductio ad absurdum. Their words, then, were 
probably ‘‘ perfection through ctycumctsion,”’ 
and “‘ flesh,’ instead of ‘‘ circumcision,’ is a 
bitter generalization of Paul’s. 

What was the practical application of this 
idea by the Judaizers? The Galatians were ex- 
heathen, and familiar with the thought that in a 
religion there are lower and higher planes. More- 
over, those planes of their Anatolian cult which 
were held to be the higher were connected with 
self-inflicted bodily injuries, and especially with 
a kind of mutilation which had _ consider- 
able resemblance to circumcision. Hence the 
Judaizers could easily link their own austere 
propaganda on to this belief that the highest level 
in religion is the one which demands and inflicts 
the most. 

If the ‘‘ Apostolic Decree ”’ in Acts 15 is histori- 
cal, and if it had already been circulated in Galatia 
—a question which we shall discuss later—the 
Judaizers probably had the sagacity to turn this 
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also to account for their cause. In other words, 
they will have said that the four kinds of absti- 
nence which were asked of the Gentile Christians 
as “necessary ”’ (éravayxés) ought to be only a 
minimum, and that for the man who was in 
earnest, and desired to attain ‘‘ completeness ”’ or 
“ perfection,’ circumcision was the appointed 
path. 

(f) There are still two other possible charges 
which must at least be mentioned, though no 
great weight can be attached to them—the 
charges of wuntruthfulness and dissimulation. 
See 17°; “ Behold, before God, I am not lying.” 

If (2) and (b) above referred to charges made by 
Paul’s opponents, it is already clear that they 
questioned his straightforwardness and conscien- 
tiousness. Further, he does not hesitate to 
attack their motives (see 4'”, 6%, and compare 
2uit-) and they will not have spared his. One 
might therefore suppose that here also he is 
indignantly repelling a slander. On the other 
hand, Rom 9!, where also he solemnly declares 
that he “ lies not,’’ appears to have nothing to do 
with the insinuations of opponents. Nor does 
his appeal to God prove that he is particularly 
angry or exasperated, as he well might be in 
flinging back such an insulting word (compare 
1 Thess 57”). It will therefore be best to conclude 
that he uses the words “‘ I am not lying ”’ simply 
because the truthfulness of his statement is so 
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important for his cause, * and because his opponents 
had given a different account of his attitude to the 
senior apostles, which he has to contradict. 

The second possibility, that of a definite charge 
of “‘ dissimulation ”’ or ‘‘ hypocrisy,’”’ is connected 
with 27-4, The stress laid upon this failing in these 
these four verses is noteworthy. We find: 
“ there he stood, self condemned,” “‘ they joined 
in the dissimulation . . . dissimulation’’— 
this being asserted of Peter, the rest of the Jews, 
and ‘‘even Barnabas,’ without a single excep- 
tion; “they were not walking in the straight 
path, the path of truth’’; also ‘‘ because he was 
afraid,’ which amounts practically to the same 
accusation. 

Perhaps Paul deliberately pictured the scene of 
conflict in this way as a vigorous return thrust at 
enemies who had said, or vaguely suggested, that 
he himself had shown fear and feeble compliance 
towards those with whom he did not in his heart 
agree. Indeed, it is already fairly clear from 
(a) and (0) that they went at least as far as this, 
and they may have gone further and added that 
he was a dissembler. 2 would be a brilliant 
reply to such attacks. He claimed to have acted 
with the utmost decision, and in particular to have 
publicly charged Peter, a senior apostle, and the 
chief missionary of Judaistic Christianity, with 


* Or at any rate it seems soatthe time. This point will be 
resumed later. 
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the very same weakness which was attributed to 
himself. 


It would be possible, of course, to produce at 
this point other probable quotations from the 
Judaizers in Galatia, but it was only necessary 
to select a few of the clearest and most important 
instances. The other passages concerned will be 
discussed in the chapters to which they belong 
in virtue of their subject matter. 


THE CHARACTER OF PAUL’S REPLIES TO THE 
CHARGES OF His OPPONENTS 


It has already been pointed out that Paul 
nowhere in this Epistle goes clearly and in detail 
into the characteristics or the arguments of his 
opponents. In a word, his method is allusive, 
and of this we have examples in his method of 
dealing with the charges already set out :— 

(a) 1° refers, as has been said, to the accusation 
of being a ‘“‘ man-pleaser.”” How does Paul 
defend himself ? 

Firstly, he says: ‘‘ Well, what is my attitude 
now?’ Evidently he regards his _ present 
vehemence as a kind of answer to the charge of 
weakness on former occasions. Indeed, his mood 
has almost a certain complexity and artificiality 
about it ; he feels called upon to be now not simply 
what he usually is, but the opposite of what he 
has been called. Secondly, he answers: “ If 
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I still had any desire to be a man-pleaser, Christ’s 
servant is the last thing I should be ’’—which again 
is not a direct answer. In order to prove that the 
service of Christ thus excludes a flattering, self- 
ingratiating attitude towards men, he passes to 
a lengthy account of his conversion, and of his 
relations to the senior apostles. To that we must 
return. 

Instead of all this, a direct method of reply 
would rather have demanded an examination of 
the evidence produced by the opponents, and an 
explanation of any alleged cases of ‘“‘ man- 
pleasing ’’ which they actually brought forward. 

(0) 5%: “If I still preach circumcision, why 
am Tvstill persecuted? “Here Paul gives no 
strict or direct proof that he never makes, and 
never has made, inconsistent compromises with 
circumcision ; he only shows, at the most, that 
he is still regarded by the Jews or the Judaizers 
as an enemy on the whole—since they still think 
it to their interest to persecute him. Instead of 
offering evidence to meet the actual assertion made, 
he takes up a very fierce attitude mow (compare 
17°) towards circumcision, and this fierceness 
extends through the whole Epistle. The excla- 
mation in 5% may be regarded, precisely because of 
its vehement tone, as a retort to the insinuation 
that he sometimes played with circumcision, and a 
retort in just the same sense in which the ana- 
themas of 189 are return blows aimed at the charge 
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of flattery. The words of 5", and especially the 
word “ still,’’ may have had a very far-reaching 
influence on this Epistle. Paul’s ovkér. (‘‘ no 
longer ”’)—compare 375, 47—is in effect, at least, 
a contradiction of the é (‘still’) of the 
Judaizers, for it is concerned precisely with the 
Law and circumcision, which it declares to be now 
superseded. One might say, for that matter, 
that these repeated words “no longer’’ are the 
quintessence of Galatians. 

(c) 47°: Here again we find no answer, based on 
pure fact, to the suspicion that Paul is an 
“enemy ”’ of his converts, but a kind of answer 
is to be found in the following verses 19-20, where 
he appeals to his “ children ’’ in tones of deepest 
love and pain. His mood is once more his self- 
defence. 

(zd) The verses just mentioned amount to a 
claim, not only that Paul is no “enemy” of 
the Galatians, but that he is full of “ zeal’ for 
them. Against the zeal of the Judaizers he 
produces no actual proof ; he waves it aside with 
the bare assertion that it is no honourable zeal. 
His own zeal in general, and especially for the 
readers, he proves by his attitude and mood 
throughout the Epistle. In regard to the readers, 
the most definite statement concerning his zeal 
is in 235, according to which he fought, at the 
conference in Jerusalem, essentially that the 
truth might “‘ continue unto them.” 
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(e) Paul’s reply in reference to the question of 
“perfection ’’ extends through the whole of the 
exposition which occupies 37- (say) 5%. To this 
we return in the section dealing with the “ Two 
Gospels.” 

(f) If the opponents had said Paul was a 
dissembler, he met this assertion, as we have seen, 
by giving a correspondingly coloured and most 
subjective account of a historical scene (2™*). 

To sum up: It is clear that as a historical 
authority this Epistle is only to be employed with 
caution (compare pp. 35-36). If we take only the 
few allegations of the Judaizers which we have 
just considered, they evidently exercised an extra- 
ordinary influence on the whole letter—self- 
defence, exposition of the Gospel, and even 
history (in 1° at least). We have to reckon 
everywhere with possible subjective influences, and 
to ask, not simply: “‘ What does Paul say?” 
but also: ‘‘ What kind of influence does he expect 
to exert, by saying it, on the crisis in Galatia ? ”’ 
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The Two Gospels 


WE pass now to the analysis of the teaching of 
Paul as it appears in Galatians, and the attempt 
to determine the differences of principle which 
separate him from his opponents. 

In chapter II there has already been a some- 
what similar discussion, but only in regard to 
certain cases where there is reason to postulate 
a hidden quotation embedded in the words of the 
writer. The object now is to sketch the main 
principles of Paul in general, and to determine 
what he lays emphasis upon, and how far his 
opponents taught the opposite. 


(2) MAIN CONTENTIONS OF PAUL 


The source of my gospel and my apostolate 
is no other than God Himself, through His Son 
(rs) 

Formerly I was a zealot for the Jewish Law and 
an arch persecutor of the Christians. Only the 
immediate and mighty interposition of God could 
have brought about such a breakdown and such an 
upbuilding (173). 
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My gospel owes its origin to God alone; nor 
did flesh and blood contribute any essential 
element to it afterwards (17°-2"). 

My subsequent efforts and my success corre- 
spond to this divine origin, and can of a truth be 
ascribed only to the grace and the delegated 
authority of God (279). In Jerusalem the 
senior apostles recognized this (29-7). 

It must be admitted that some of them did not 
remain true to the principles agreed upon in 
Jerusalem. But this disloyalty was indefensible, 
and through it Peter brought upon himself in 
Antioch a public exposure. He knew himself 
that he was in the wrong (27-7). 

We are all sinners, and the only salvation lies 
in the Cross of Christ. The attack made by my 
opponents is in reality a denial of the Cross. For 
if the Law without faith in the Cross is sufficient, 
or if one who believes in the Cross still needs to 
seek perfection in the Law, then Christ died for 
naught, and the grace of God is in vain (277). 

If you side with my opponents you deny your 
own experience. For you have _ yourselves 
experienced the gift of the Spirit, divinely- 
wrought miracles, the reception of salvation, and 
that without previous acceptance of the Law 
(37°). 

That which is promised you through the Law, 
you have already through faith. You are 
Abraham’s sons, and blessed in him. This 
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“perfection ’’ about which there is so much 
enthusiasm—that also you have in Christ. Not 
Christ, but the Law, is the preliminary stage. 
Now that faith is come, we are children no 
longer (3°79). 

To be a fanatic for the Law is a retrogression, 
and that not only into immaturity but intoslavery. 
Stand fast in your freedom ! (4'-5?). 

In this thing there is no golden mean, but a 
sharp contrast and an unescapable choice. 
Whoever accepts circumcision must follow out the 
whole Law, and with the very attempt he shuts 
himself out from Christ (57°). 

Faith brings freedom, but Christian freedom 
has nothing to do with an idle, futile revelry in 
one’s religious feelings. It is an active expression 
of love (5%%3). It absolutely excludes the “ works 
of the flesh.’” Whosoever is a ‘‘ new creation,” 
for him all things fleshly are impossible (53-67%), 


(CeCe CONTENTIONS OF 7 THr 
OPPONENTS 
DIRECTLY STATED 

These are unfortunately very scanty, since the 
Galatians knew beforehand what we to-day have 
to seek in the letter itself. Paul’s treatment of 
the principles of the Judaizers’ gospel was quite 
suitable for his purpose, but it is exceedingly 
obscure for us. 

There are only two elements in the programme 
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of the opponents of which he speaks quite dis- 
tinctly, viz., in 497!, where he mentions the fact 
that the Galatians had adopted certain sacred 
seasons of the Jews—of course at the instigation 
of the Judaizers; and in 6#. where he says 
(R.V.): “ They compel you to be circumcised.” 
It is significant for the form of the Epistle that 
these seasons and this rite of circumcision are not 
mentioned for the sake of giving information on the 
the point of fact, but because Paul wishes to 
express his disappointment and his scorn (497°), 
or to expose the motives of his opponents (6%:73), 
Thus it is almost by chance that these facts come 
to direct expression at all. 

The sacred seasons play in our investigation, 
as in the Epistle itself, no prominent part.* 
Circumcision cannot be dealt with adequately 
until the following section, for apart from 6% 
every reference to it is indirect. We know, how- 
ever, from this passage 63 (compare 65) that 
Paul regarded the question of circumcision as the 
main issue on which everything else hung. If, 
indeed, it were not of the greatest importance, it 
would not find any mention at all in this closing 
passage, which is characterized by unique energy 
and power. 


* It might be supposed that some of the regulations for these 
sacred occasions would impose restrictions in regard to foods 
(compare Von Dobschiitz: Christian Life in the Primitive 
Church, p. 165, where reference is made to “ the Law, including 
circumcision, festivals, and commandments concerning foods.’’) 
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Deissmann’s theory (Bible Studies, pp. 348-9, 
358-9) that Paul uses the “ large letters’’ (ver. r1) 
jestingly, supposing that they, at least, will make 
an impression on his ‘‘ dear, dull children,’”’ does 
not appear either to catch the writer’s tone or 
to do justice to the context.* 

This mighty energy of Paul’s leaves no doubt 
that circumcision was the key to the attitude 
of the Judaizers as a whole. Probably the 
emphasis employed is at the same time to be 
regarded as a reply to the suggestion of feeble 
vacillation. His very hand-writing should give 
the lie to that ! 


INDIRECTLY TRACEABLE 


It is our purpose to discover in what sense 
and in what spirit the opponents presented 
and grounded their demands—especially the 
demand for circumcision. Did they treat 
circumcision (like Acts 15") as indispensable to 
salvation, and thereby set it up as parallel with, 
or a substitute for, the death of Christ on the 
Cross ? 

On this we have no direct statement ; we have 
to. deduce their motives and their arguments 
from the judgment passed upon them by Paul. 
Now he represents the difference between their 


* The “ large letters’ (6!) were perhaps deliberately made 
considerably larger than Paul’s usual hand-writing. A reference 
to the usual size would in such a context be pointless and trivial, 
and quite foreign to his mood. 
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doctrines and his own as a total difference of 
principle, but the question arises, and must be 
considered before we proceed further, whether in 
the course of his present polemic he does not 
make the difference greater than tt really was. Heis 
determined to bring the Galatians to a halt by 
insisting on the terrible nature and the terrible 
consequences of that which the Judaizers wish to 
impose upon them (see, ¢.g., the imprecations in 
1*9, and also 574). At first sight the two sets of 
teachings which are in the field against each other 
do seem to be completely contradictory. Accord- 
ing to 574, to go with the Judaizers means to 
abandon Christ and His grace; 53 declares that 
the logical consequence would be to accept the 
Law wholesale ; and this again is a return to the 
yoke of slavery (5"), a slavery as degraded as the old 
heathen superstition (4°9) which the Galatians had 
renounced. Accordingly the punishment of being 
eternally lost is not too severe for the preachers of 
this “‘ other gospel’ which Paul so much dreads 
(Trey! 

Nevertheless, on closer examination doubts 
arise. The passages concerned in chap. 1 and 4 
are characterized by very strong feeling, and the 
same is true of 574. For this reason the degree 
of difference between the two opposed teachings 
must not be too hastily decided on the strength of 
these passages. 19 is also difficult in another 
respect. Paul hurls his imprecation not simply 
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against anyone who at that moment is actually 
preaching the Judaistic gospel in Galatia (ver. g— 
indicative mood) but against himself, and 
Barnabas, and even an angel from heaven, if they 
should preach (ver. 8—subjunctive) otherwise 
than as he previously had. Thus his vehemence 
is directed not only against the particular Judaistic 
gospel which is actually in question in the present 
case, but against the introduction of any preaching 
which conflicts with his own. From this we can 
conclude with safety that he regards his gospel as 
the one gospel which is to be tolerated ; but for 
this very reason we cannot conclude that the 
Judaistic gospel is opposed to his own with an 
extreme and peculiar deadliness. That he fears 
and abhors it, is clear; whether it actually went 
to such lengths as to deserve his anathemas is a 
matter for investigation. In this respect the 
clearest evidence we have lies in the strong 
expression “‘ pervert the gospel of Christ.” By 
“ perversion ”’ Paul means turning a thing into its 
opposite (see Acts 27°; Jas 49), a revolutionary, 
fundamental change, but the question remains 
whether his judgment of the views and plans of his 
adversaries is a sound one. Again, zapa (1%) 
does not only, and necessarily, mean “ contrary 
to.” If this word was taken from the vocabulary 
of the Judaizers, as its repetition perhaps suggests, 
they may have used it only in the sense “ going 
beyond,” “ over and above,” and this would agree 
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admirably with the well-grounded view that they 
offered their preaching precisely as a fuller and 
higher than Paul’s. In any case, the phrase 
“another gospel’’ is one to which we must not 
attach too much weight. For in the following 
relative clause—whatever its precise meaning 
may be*—it is practically recalled as an impossible 
way of expressing oneself. It cannot therefore 
be treated as a definite proof that the Judaistic 
preaching was unconditionally opposed to Christ- 
ianity, or even to Paul. The fact remains that 
his opponents were also Christian at heart, and 
trying to preach Christ: their teaching cannot have 


* Two main interpretations are given of the words “ another 


gospel which is not another’’: (1) “a gospel of a different 
kind (érepov), which is not really another gospel (ado) at 
all, for other gospel there cannot be’’; (2) “a second gospel, 


which is not fundamentally different from mine.’’ According 
to either of these interpretations the utterance of Paul would be 
almost decisive as to the deadliness (or otherwise) of the rival 
gospel, at any rate in his opinion; but they are themselves 
very doubtful, for in the Greek of the time there was so little 
difference between érepos and d\d\os that a writer would be 
very unlikely to play upon the difference; compare 2 Cor 114, 
where 1 Paul himself uses ‘‘ another gospel” (érepoy) as the 
equivaent of ‘‘another Jesus’’ (d&\\ov); there is still 
another interpretation (3) viz., that of Ramsay and Blass, which 
assumes the identity of the two words for “ other,” and adopts 
the translation ‘“‘ another gospel, which is nothing else than this, 
that there are some who . . .” This may, in itself, very 
well be correct, but it has no great importance for our purpose, 
for it only makes clearer than ever the fact that the phrase 
“another gospel ”’ is recalled by the writer, and that everything 
turns on the word ‘“‘ pervert,’’ which has already been discussed. 

Moulton (Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. I., p. 80) 
inclines to explanation 1, but afterwards (p. 246) refers to (the 
later) explanation 3, without accepting or decisively rejecting it. 
He says merely “It must not be too hastily assumed that 
Lightfoot ”’ (¢.e., explanation 1 ) “‘is wrong.” 
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been offered as a fuller Christianity without having 
some sort of Christian basis, and having, therefore, 
far more in common with Paul than he was willing 
at this time to admit. It is certain that he 
ascribes to them a complete “ perversion’”’ of 
the one gospel of Christ. If it is remembered that 
for Paul the claims of his gospel to completeness 
and finality were quite essential, it is easy to see 
that he would regard a perversion of the gospel 
at this point, z7.e., by the proposal to complete it 
by adding circumcision, as a perversion of it in its 
entirety. That might also, as a matter of fact, 
be the result of the Judaizers’ efforts: it is 
another thing to say, as Paul does, that it was 
their desire (17). 

The same bitterness occurs at 6%» where the 
words “‘ they compel you” suggest, at first sight, 
that the Judaizers urged the absolute necessity 
of circumcision for salvation. But on the other 
hand, the emphasis lies not on “‘ compel,’’ but 
on “only ’”’ and the following words, 7.e., on the 
alleged motive; and again, the much milder 
word “ desire ’’ is used as a parallel, and almost an 
equivalent, to ‘compel.’ Thus only moral 
suasion or argumentative pressure will have been 
used, without any refusal to recognize the un- 
circumcised as Christians. 

Now that we have enquired, in this genera] way, 
to what degree the teaching of the Judaizers 
differed fundamentally from that of Paul, we pass 
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on to a further question, vz., what are the 
contents of their gospel tn detatl, and how far can we 
deduce these from the main principles for which 
Paul contends? (see above: p. 540, 55a). The 
chief questions which arise are the following :— 


I. The Perfection of the Christian ; 
II. The Cross of Christ ; 

III. The Grace of God ; 

IV. The True (z.e. the believing) Israel. 
V. The Christian Freedom ; 


and in regard to each of them the danger which 
Paul sets himself to meet arises from the zeal 
of the Judaizers for the Law, especially for 
circumcision. 


le PERPBPECTION 


We start out from 33, where we postulated 
with considerable confidence a quotation from the 
opponents in the form “ You are made perfect 
by circumcision.” This topic appears to have 
been of great importance both to Paul and to his 
opponents, in spite of the fact that it is not often 
directly discussed.* It is especially prominent in 
33-47. ‘“‘Be perfected? ”’ says Paul; ‘‘how then 
did you begin? Surely the first thing was the 
hearing of faith, that faith of which Abraham 
was the primitive type.” From this point 

* Compare von Dobschiitz (Probleme des apost. Zeitalters 
p. 87; Christian Life, etc., p. 165.) 
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onwards it is his purpose to show that the 
Christians, as men of faith, are the sons of 
Abraham, and possess the completed, perfected 
religion. The latter is especially clear at 4¢, 
where a “fulness’’ or ‘“‘completion”’ of the 
time is referred to. The Greek word is different 
from that in 33, namely r)popya, but the 
difference scarcely affects the sense. The passage 
is climactic and glows with enthusiasm, and it 
must undoubtedly be a main purpose of this 
whole section to show that the coming of Christ 
brought to completion all that preceded. The’ 
woid “ fulness ” is Paul’s own, as “‘ made perfect ”’ 
are the words of the opposite party. 

The point of the whole argument is that the 
time between the promise (3% etc.) and the fulfil- 
ment was only an interval, and that when Christ 
came with his fulfilment a vast change was made 
by sweeping away all the temporary makeshifts. 
This could not be more strongly expressed than it 
is for exainple, fin 2378745452. 4t213.4:78. 0° Note 
the expressions “ until the seed should come ”’ ; 


“before the coming of faith . . . but now 
that faith is come”; ‘‘ the Law has proved a 
children’s tutor (or attendant) until Christ” ; 
“So long as the heir is a child’’; “‘ until the 


father’s appointed time’’; “‘ when we were children 
but when the fulness of the time came ”’ ; 
“thou art no longer a slave’’; “at that time 
but now.’ Thus Paul emphasizes to the 
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utmost the contrast between the age of childhood 
and immaturity on the one hand, and the age ol 
adulthood and complete maturity on the other. 
Quite apart from the words “ made perfect ’’ in 
33 one would conclude that this chain of argument 
was directed against an essential constituent of 
the Judaistic programme. It was apparently 
asserted, therefore, that Pauline Christianity was 
not adequate and complete without the Law—or 
without circumcision. 

Thus the whole of this part of the Epistle may 
be regarded as a reply to theclaim expressly made 
by the Judaizers (33) that circumcision was the 
fitting ‘‘ completion” of Gentile Christianity. 
“No!” says Paul; “everything that was 
immature and preliminary has already been 
fulfilled in Christ, and in Him the whole Law has 
found both its fulfilment and its end.”’ 

But it may be that apart from 33 other ex- 
pressions or thoughts of these opponents may be 
discoverable, by which the claim of 33 is 
developed further. If the verses which have 
already been enumerated (3 19735; 4 1,3:478) 
are closely examined, the references to the claims 
of the other side appear to be expressed in 
genuinely Pauline terms (compare ‘“‘Now I say”’ in 
4"), and therefore the reply to these claims seems 
to be a reply only in a very general sense. There 
are, nevertheless, a few other possible quotations 
from the actual words of the opponents, besides 
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the word “ perfected’ which has been discussed. 
In 3°5 the statement ‘“‘ no one adds any provision 
(to a will)’ asserts the completeness of the 
original “ promise.” In “no one” Paul is 
apparently thinking of and confronting the 
Judaizers. They of course would ascribe the 
addition of the Law to God Himself, and 
perhaps in this sense they used the actual word 
“ er BuardooerOa.’ (to make an additional prov- 
ision). Apart from this word Paul speaks here 
in his own terms, and his line of thought is 
roughly this: My opponents want to abrogate 
the promise of God, or, as they put it, to ‘‘ add” 
the Law. But that is a thing that no one thinks 
of doing even in the case of a man’s will. In 3%8 
“there occurs another negation ; it looks as if the 
opponents expressly maintained—as they cer- 
tainly did in effect—that the “ inheritance” 
depended at the same time on the “ promise ”’ 
and on the “‘ Law.’ If so, they may well have 
expressed themselves in the precise form that the 
Law was a “‘ fulfilling of the promise.’’ In 3% 
we have the words “the Law was added” 
(rpoceré0n), which corresponds to and continues 
the rpoceréOn Of ver. 15, and probably represents 
the view of the Judaizers. What Paul denied in 
ver. 15 he now in a measure admits, but he still 
denies that the fact is to be interpreted in the 
Judaistic sense. ‘‘ Yes,’ he says, “ the Law was 
added, but why? Not as part of God’s ultimate 
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plan of salvation, but first for the sake of trans- 
gressions (strongly emphasized), and secondly, 
only for a time, “ until the seed should come,” 
z.e., until the coming of Christ and the fulfilment 
of the Law. Now, however, the fulfilment is a 
present fact; therefore: Away with the Law! 

Considering Paul’s indirect method of reply 
everywhere in Galatians, the verbal and argu- 
mentative traces of the topic “ Perfection ”’ or 
“Completion ”’ are strikingly numerous. 

The mood of the writer is also evidence that for 
him it is a question of something perfect. For in 
the first place, he speaks in such an enthusiastic 
tone (see especially 373-4") that he evidently has 
no room in his thoughts for anything more perfect 
than the gospel he has to offer, or for any means 
intended to complete it; and secondly, this is 
explicitly confirmed by the words “‘ How can you 
turn back now ?”’ in 49, and by the exclusiveness 
which is strongly expressed in other parts of the 
Epistle, as well as here (e.g., 47™3', following on 
the section we have just discussed ; also 574, 19). 
This exclusiveness shows that the Galatians, 
urged on by Paul’s opponents, were in danger of 
entering into compromises with Judaism in order 
to fill out their Christianity. 

It lay, indeed, in the nature of the case that a 
“ gospel’’ which was to win over the Galatians 
must in a measure recognize the Pauline gospel ; 


_at the same time it must offer itself as a higher 
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form of the true gospel, or it would have no 
claim to supplant the other. 

From the standpoint that the promise, when 
once fulfilled, needs no supplementing, the Apostle 
passes to the declaration that it must hold the 
field, not only without a superior, but without a 
rival—without any companion whatever. In 
other words, he exactly reverses the claim of 
Judaism, that it stands higher than (Pauline) 
Christianity, and then declares emphatically, 
carried away by the strength of his feeling, that 
Christianity must do away with it altogether 
(483°). In 3% he feels already that Law and 
promise are irreconcilable ; 37* suggests that God 
will not allow the Law to be a rival of His promise ; 
471-512 is entirely one-sided and exclusive. Even 
“a little leaven ’’ is too dangerous to be tolerated. 
It only remains for us to make somewhat clearer 
the reason why Paul and his opponents took up 
the positions they did. 

The opponents exemplify a kind of syncretism 
which adapted itself to various religions and to 
local circumstances. It relinquishes the strict 
exclusiveness of Judaism, but holds on firmly to 
its superiority. In Galatia this meant that 
while Christianity was accepted, the Law was 
declared to be necessary in addition for those who 
desired perfection. Similar to this were the 
attempts to set up Judaism as the mother and 
queen of philosophy, ¢.g., the assertion that 
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Plato learnt his wisdom from Moses, and the 
“ philosophy ” in Col 28, which was a variety of 
Judaism, tricked out for the use of heathen. 

In Galatia the Judaizers had the great advantage 
that ceremonies which resembled circumcision 
were deeply rooted. On the other hand these 
were for priests rather than for the ordinary 
man, and for this reason the demand for a general 
acceptance of circumcision could not reckon on a 
favourable reception except from the few. It is 
certain that many of the Galatians, at the time 
when Paul wrote, had not yet been circum- 
cised. 

The attitude of Paul, like almost everything else 
in him, goes back in the last analysis to his con- 
version. He laid stress on the inadequacy of the 
Law and the complete triumph of “ grace”’ 
because he had experienced both. The teaching 
of his opponents, who had not had the same 
experience, did not leave room enough for the 
grateful enthusiasm with which Paul gloried in 
the full sufficiency of ‘‘ grace.’’ 29° reveals the 
enthusiastic over-statement of the converted 
man, and 27" shows sensitiveness and pain at the 
thought that the Law should claim anything 
which could be ascribed to grace. How un- 
bearable it was, then, that the Law should actually 
lay claim to superiority by offering to crown the 
work which grace had begun ! 
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Peta CROss OF CHRIST 


The crucifixion takes a very prominent place in 
CHiseispictle (see: 14 222 a3 *. ten 812248 G12) 14), 
It isnoteworthy that it occurs in the introduction, 
I™5, and thereby at once indicates a main theme, 
then twice in the concluding section, and three 
times in 271, a passage which gives, in concen- 
trated form, the substance of the whole Epistle. 
Not one of these texts refers directly to the 
opponents, with the exception of 6'?, where it is 
declared that they urge circumcision only in order 
to escape persecution for the Cross of Christ. 

What attitude, then, did the Judaizers take up 
towards the death of Christ? Certainly one 
which in practice, according to Paul, conflicted 
with his own. It is astonishing how often 
circumcision, as in the passages enumerated 
above, is conceived as the direct antithesis to the 
Cross (see 3%4—especially “‘ flesh’’; 57%; 673 1"), 
From other passages, however, we must conclude 
that this sharp antithesis was set up by Paul and 
not by his opponents. 27% and 3' show with 
special clearness that the Judaizers did not openly 
polemize against the Cross. For Paul speaks as if 
it were quite clear that, on the contrary, the 
“ witchcraft ’’ of the Judaizers has prevented the 
Galatians from seeing that the Cross is threatened, 
and as if they will shrink back in terror as soon as 
they realize that through legal righteousness the 
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’ 


death of Christ is made ‘‘ vain’’ or brought to 
“ nought.” 

The opponents must therefore have given a 
different, an alternative explanation of the mean- 
ing and value of the Cross, and therein lies the 
danger which Paul has in mind. In Paul’s view the 
death on the Cross was necessary because the Law 
was neither capable, nor intended to be capable, 
of fulfilment, and thereby brought all men under a 
curse (3°73:19; Rom 7). His opponents cannot 
possibly have had this belief; their ideas would 
be more like those of Acts 27374. They could, 
indeed, connect the death of Christ with redemp- 
tion, but not in such a far-reaching and exclusive 
form as Paul. 

The main difference is one of emphasis. Under 
the influence of the Judaizers the death of Christ 
was pushed into the background, and no longer 
“publicly placarded up” (3')*. It is possible 
that this was done, as a matter of fact, not entirely 
in the interests of circumcision, but also partly 
through a strong interest in the earthly life and 
teaching of Jesus, which occupy only a very 
small place in the epistles of Paul which have 
survived, though there is good evidence that 
they bulked much more largely in his mission 
preaching. At the other extreme there may 
well have been some in the Judaistic ranks who 


* Thus (broadly speaking) Sieffert, Bengel, Lightfoot, Rendel 
Harris, and others, Or: painted before (the Galatians’) eyes. 
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were sufficiently old-fashioned Jews to find the 
paradox of the deathof the Messiah offensive 
in itself, even though they were now Christians.* 

At all events, what Paul has to deal with in the 
main is not so much a hostile view which is openly 
and insistently proclaimed by his opponents as 
the harm which in his judgment must result from 
their views when these are worked out to their 
logical implications. Probably they themselves 
partly did not feel, and partly concealed, that 
contradiction between Cross and circumcision 
which was such an important matter of principle to 
Paul. This contradiction he now drew into the 
light, and called upon the Galatians to choose 
between the Cross and what was thus revealed as 
its opposite, circumcision. 

Why did Paul feel this contradiction so strongly ? 
Because of his conversion, which for him had made 
the cleavage between past (including circumcision) 
and present (including the Cross) extraordinarily 
sharp; compare 279; 6% (the “‘ new creation ”’) ; 
and the emphatic “‘no longer ”’ in 375 47. There- 
fore was it that to the cry of his opponents: 


> 


* It is only fair to say that a large proportion of the more 
rationalistic among the Christians of to-day tend to regard the 
Cross with but a languid interest, or with perceptible distaste. 
Paul’s name is honoured, but his attitude is not adopted, and his 
feeling is not reproduced. In itself, and for the present purpose, 
this may be right or wrong; the parallel with the Judaizers 
ought in any case to have attention called to it; and before all 
the anathemas of Paul against the Judaizers are accepted and 
repeated, it is necessary to ask how many of us would ourselves 
pass a searching examination at Paul’s hands. 
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“Circumcision also,” he replied: ‘‘No; the 
Cross alone !”’ . 


Mi, THES GRACE O1rsGoD 


This section is closely connected with the 
foregoing, inasmuch as the grace of God has 
revealed itself in a special way in the Cross of 
Christ. Indeed in 2?! they are almost identified. 
If the death of Christ happened for “ nought,”’ 
then, eo ipso, the grace of God is “ void.’ It is 
perfectly clear that the Apostle is not replying to 
any charge. The whole verse is characteristically 
Pauline. 

Although there is no proof that the Judaizers 
consciously aimed at the belittling or putting aside 
of the grace of God, or that a phrase of any such 
kind as this belonged to their vocabulary, yet by 
their general attitude in regard to circumcision 
and Law grace was in effect belittled. 

In comparison with Paul they have a funda- 
mentally different conception of God, and 
valuation of man: (a) They emphasize what 
God expects and demands ; Paul, what He gives. 
(0) They say at the same time that a man can 
do what God demands; Paul, that he cannot do 
it unless God raises his nature to a new altitude, 
and actually makes him a “new creation ’”’ 
(65). (c) Paul lays stress on the warmth of 
feeling with which God thus acts. The word 
“grace ’’ has this tone in it: see also 14; 22: 
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44°, He lays stress also on a corresponding 
warmth on the side of man; see 15, following on 
1a ee ede Abas atuer|.“).. Lhe Christian 
continues to live in this grace which is his sphere 
and atmosphere (compare 5+: “‘ fall out of grace’). 
To this spirit Paul feels that.the imposition 
of circumcision is a contradiction. The whole 
system to which it belongs is hard and severe, * 
and presupposes a God who is hard and severe, 
essentially different from the God of 4°. 

Thus here, as under II., Paul deals explicitly 
with an antithesis between his gospel and that of 
the rival teachers which up to then had been 
unexpressed. 


Te TH bet RUP ISRAEL 


In this section we come considerably nearer 
to the actual arguments of Paul’s opponents, and 
to their own watchwords, than in II. and III. 
The distribution of the references to these various 
topics gives an indication of this important 
difference. The references to the Cross and to 
the grace of God are scattered over all parts 
of the Epistle. Here, on the contrary, we have 
to do with a complete division of the Epistle, 
which, with the exception of the passage 4°?°, 
stretches without a break from 3° to 5%. Paul’s 
method is also quite different, for the section 

* Concerning the justice of this judgment, see Wernle: The 
Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 295ff. 
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which is now in question comprises a solid block 
of arguments. Further, the argumentation is 
based throughout on the Old Testament, and at 
certain points expressions occur which are almost 
undoubtedly quotations from the opponents. 

The phrase “Israel of God” is of great 
significance, like everything else which occurs in 
the summing-up (68). It is the gist of 3° to 57, 
and the antithesis of what is called, in 1 Cor 10%, 
“Israel after the flesh.’”’ The word “ Israel” 
is found in 6° only, but its equivalent lies behind 
the whole chain of arguments which occupies 
the middle of the Epistle. Can we reconstruct 
any of the vocabulary of this contest? The 
question leads us to look out for any words which 
occur with special frequency, and we discover 
that “‘son’’ meets us no fewer than thirteen 
times and “ child” five times. In this frequency 
Galatians, in proportion to its length, stands first 
among all the Pauline epistles. 


WATCHWORDS 


The expressions “sons of Abraham” (37), 
“ Abraham’s seed” (379), “‘ children of promise ”’ 
(478), make more or less the impression of watch- 
words. They contain, in brief, the argumentation 
of the whole section 3°—5?, which divides into the 
two following main sections : first Paul shows that 
Christians are sons of Abraham; secondly he 
goes much further, and asserts that they are the 
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only true sons of Abraham, since they alone are 
children of promise. 

We may safely suppose that ‘‘sons of Abraham ”’ 
and “‘ Abraham’s seed ”’ were standing or “‘ stock ” 
expressions of the Judaistic missionaries in 
Galatia. The emphatic “‘these’’ (37) points to 
the fact that the question was already raised, 
who could lay claim to the title “ son of Abraham.” 

Moreover, the word “‘ then’’ (are ye Abraham’s 
seed) is prominent and climactic; we thus see 
that here also Paul is dealing with the ideas of 
his opponents. True, one might expect that in 
37, if the Judaizers made an exclusive claim to 
the title ‘‘ sons of Abraham,’’* he would answer, 
“These alsoft are sons of Abraham.’’ This, how- 
ever, he deliberately abstains from doing; he 
does not intend expressly to recognize the claims 
of the Judaizers at all. In the second part of his 
argument, indeed, he goes so far as to say that the 
“sons of the handmaid”’ shall not have even a 
part of the inheritance. He meets monopoly 
with monopoly.t 

In 3479 the treatment of the “ promise ’”’ quite 
absorbs the expressions already mentioned (see 
especially 379). From the text it is not clear 
whether the actual word “ promise,”’ which occurs 

* Compare Matthew 39; Luke 3°; John 833,37, 

+ Compare Luke 199: he also is a son of Abraham. 


A. S. Way introduces this monopolizing spirit as early as 
37, which he renders: these only are the true sons of Abraham. 
The Revised Version rightly omits the article before ‘‘ sons.”’ 
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nine times in these verses, is derived from the 
opponents or not. The question is, however, of 
no great importance, for in effect the promise 
is indispensable to the whole argument, and 
virtually it is certain that the opponents spoke 
of it. 

What were, in regard to this whole topic, the 
theses maintained by Paul ? 

He maintains that the “‘ sons ” and the “ seed ”’ 
of Abraham are they who succeed to Abraham’s 
attitude of faith towards God, not his descendants 
in a tribal and racial. sense. His explanation of 
Gen 123, 18'§, which he cites in 3° (“‘ In thee shall 
all the nations be blessed ’’), is that this promise 
was from the very beginning intended for believing 
Gentiles (note “foreseeing,’’ 7.€.,  mpo.dotca). 
As the righteousness of Abraham was based on 
his faith alone (3°), so, must it ever be with his 
true, 7.¢e., his spiritual, heirs. The ‘‘ seed” to 
which the promise was given was Christ (3'), 
and whoever is one with him becomes joint 
heir with him of this promise (379). Sonship 
to Abraham thus springs from sonship to God, 
and this latter is a miraculous sonship, just as 
Isaac was born “ according to (the) spirit ’’ (49), 
1.€., In miraculous fashion. That the Galatians 
have part and lot in this sonship is shown by the 
testimony of their own experience, especially the 
Spirit in their hearts and the miracles wrought 
in their midst (35). 
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What were the theses maintained by the opponents ? 

No doubt they knew the passages from Genesis 
adduced above. What, then, did they understand 
by “In thee shall all the nations“ be blessed ”’ ? 
It was the main object of their preaching to 
bring a. “-blessing to» the ~° Gentiles”. or 
(non-Jewish) “nations.” This blessing comes 
primarily through Jesus, inasmuch as he is the 
greatest “son of Abraham,’’ but acceptance of 
him in no way excludes the blessing which, 
before his appearing in the world, was already 
to be found in the observance of the covenant 
concluded between God and Abraham. On the 
contrary, the promise holds good for Abraham’s 
seed (compare 37°), or sons, and by this is meant 
those who observe this covenant. But, exter- 
nally, the characteristic mark of the covenant, 
as of its original conclusion, was circumcision 
(Gen l77 “se ercompare 123,50 °16")7 S Whoever; 
therefore, will be a ‘“‘son of Abraham ’”’ must 
be circumcised. Only thus can the complete 
fulfilment of the promise be attained. 

Thus they dealt with this subject from a more 
external standpoint than Paul (compare 4?9, 
according to which the Judaizers are sons “ after 
the flesh,” z.e., in merely human fashion). They 
lack, above all, Paul’s enthusiasm for the inward, 
spiritual and superhuman, first as regards sonship 
to God, and secondly as regards sonship to 
Abraham. 
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FAITH AND WoRKS 

37 shows that this is a subdivision of the main 
question of the true Israel, for the true Israel 
is the believing Israel, or simply the Christian 
believers. 

For Paul, faith includes the central and 
essential things in religion, namely, childlike 
dependence on God, combined with freedom from 
all other dependence; the confession of help- 
lessness, and the inflow of the power of God; 
the death of pride; the triumph of the inward 
and supernatural; the simplicity of religion, 
and hence its universality. “‘ Works” are the 
foe of all these principles, and the programme of 
the Judaizers was a programme of works. The 
antithesis is set out time after time: see @.g. 
2 O(three itimes) 7433: <o 

One can see not only from Paul’s epistles 
generally, but in detail from Galatians itself, that 
it was precisely on the grounds just given that 
Paul took up his hostile attitude towards “‘ works.” 
He treats the ‘“ works of the law ”’ as a servitude 
unworthy of the sons of God (e.g., 479), and of the 
spiritual powers of free and full-grown men— 
a servitude which makes men at the same time 
helpless and haughty. How thoroughly false and 
wrong Paul considered pride in one’s own work 
to be, is clear, ¢.g., from Gal 6% and Rom 4?; 
1 Cor 179; compare Eph 29. Moreover Gal 53 
implies that the Law had been so painstakingly 
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elaborated into every kind of externality that it 
became a “ heavy burden ”’ (Luke 115) ; compare 
the many festival seasons in 4°. This elaborate 
system.was, for many, impossible. to carry out, 
and hence led to the exclusiveness and haughti- 
ness of the Pharisees (who had sufficient leisure 
to be ceremonially righteous), an exclusiveness 
and haughtiness which were still further encour- 
aged by personal and racial pride (see 4” and 
the demands which lie behind 23 and 25), 
Much in Paul’s treatment of the Law was no 
doubt justified, but that is not the question at 
present. We must rather ask: what account 
would his opponents themselves have given of 
their attitude towards faith and the Jewish Law ? 
Probably they would assert: (1) that “ faith” 
simply meant trust in God, and had always been 
associated with the Law. Even according to 
Paul himself, faith was bound up with the promise, 
and to this one might add that this promise, 
from one point of view, was a covenant at the 
conclusion of which circumcision was imposed.* 


* This connection between faith and law can be paralleled 
without difficulty in Jewish sources. To take afew examples—In 
Ecclesiasticus 333 we read : “ Aman of understanding will put his 
trustin thelaw.’’ To this Schlatter adds the following comment : 
“The natural life, wth its gains and losses, being comparatively 
independent of a man’s attitude towards God and the law, the 
result is that fidelity to the law appears [a bad investment], and 
this impression is overcome only by an act of faith.’’ The 
truth of this is shown especially under persecution. To quote 
Schlatter again: ‘‘ Then only those are the faithful who are at 
the same time the believing.”” Compare 1 Macc 259 (regarding 
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(2) that works in general are an expression of faith, 
not a contradiction of it, and this, in one respect, 
Paul himself believed (5°). (3) that even now, 
when faith had taken a special form in Christianity, 
it was not so thoroughly altered as Paul declared 
it to be, nor did it exclude such transactions as 
circumcision, which had been in operation for 
centuries, and that on the basis of faith. True, 
solemn rites were in themselves no substitute for 
faithin Christ, but a believer in Christ could attest 
his faith by rites, and especially circumcision. 
There is no evidence that the Judaizers 
expressly and avowedly desired to put circumcision 
and other ‘‘ works” in place of faith. The un- 
conditional contrast between the two was set up 
first by Paul. This is clear from 574, where the 
Apostle gives the assurance, on his own authority, 
that circumcision carries with it the loss of Christ, 
of grace and of faith. He speaks as if his 
opponents, on the contrary, wished to combine the 
two sides of the antithesis, Circumcision—Christ ; 
and indeed he speaks as if the readers will scarcely 


Hananiah, Azariah and Mishael): “they believed and were 
saved.’’ Mattathias, who thus speaks, is encouraging his sons 
to the defence of the law, and especially of circumcision, against 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Further, Josephus relates (Ant. xx. 2. §4), 
that Izates of Adiabene feared to be circumcised, whereupon a 
Jew reproved this hesitation asasin; the king then immediately 
submitted to the operation, and God showed, inasmuch as no 
disturbance arose among his people on that account, that ‘‘ those 
who look to Him, and trust in Him alone, shall not lose the 
reward of their piety.’ Compare further 4 Es ‘97, 1373; Apoc, 
Baruch 54" 21, f 
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believe his statement that the two are in 
conflict,* unless he speaks with the utmost 
emphasis. 

The allegory in 4*'-3* raises again the question 
of the gravity of this cleavage between Paul and 
his opponents (compare the discussion abovef). 
Here his tone is more severe than anywhere else in 
the whole section (3°-5'), and with this tone the 
subject-matter also corresponds. To some extent 
the severity begins with 3°, and in 3° also, with its 
limitation of the seed of Abraham to one indi- 
vidual, namely Christ, one feels a certain sternness 
towards the Jews ; nevertheless the main thoughts 
are of promise, blessing, sonship, inheritance, and 
the claims of the heathen to all this wealth. Even 
in 397° the stress does not in reality lie on the 


* So also Ramsay, Galatians, pp. 440-441. At this point the 
ver. 26 must not be overlooked, for it has often been interpreted 
as if it were a recognition of the saving value of works as well 
as of faith. But Paul seems rather to assume the agreement of 
the Judaizers with his own view, viz., that works cannot 
guarantee justification ‘“ without ’’ faith in Christ (or: “ but 
only faith in Christ’’). According to the treatment above, 
the Judaizers in Galatia admitted this. They claimed, it 
is true, as in the judgment of many 2% also does, that 
in Christianity there was room not only for faith, but also 
for works; but yet they made this vital advance towards 
the Christianity of Paul, that instead of taking as their motto 
““Works, and also faith,’ they adopted “ Faith, and also works.”’ 
According to Hoennicke (Das Judenchristentum im 1. und 2. 
Jahrhundert, p. 191), the phrases “justified by works,” and 
“justified by faith,’ and still more, therefore, the antithesis 
between them, are “ undoubtedly peculiar to Paul.” 


+ There, however, it was more a question of passages where 
Paul brings before us not a statement of his own position, but 
statements concerning that of his opponents. 
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curse, for the whole of ver. Io is a parenthesis ; 
the main point is the promise in ver. 9. 

However, while Paul is dictating 47°, he realizes 
how great the conflict is; then he goes further, 
and overstates it. It seems to him that if the 
Christians are the true sons, the Jews cannot be: 
Hence the introduction of the allegory of Sarah 
and Hagar.* 

It is important to recognize the subjective 
element here. The sternest sentence of all, 
viz., 43°: “Cast forth the bondwoman and her 
son,’ shows in its bitterness the results of some 
kind of bad treatment under which Paul and the 


‘ »)?) 


Gentile Christians are “‘ now ’”’ suffering (479). 


V. FREEDOM 


This subject is closely connected with the 
foregoing, and with the question of the Law; 
indeed, it has often been supposed that “‘ freedom ”’ 
in Galatians denotes simply the opposite of 
bondage to the Jewish Law. The discussion of 
freedom arises out of the argument concerning 
the relations of law and promise; the bridge 
between the two is the expression “shut up ”’ in 
37, which is resumed in the words “ shut up ”’ in 
373, and from this verse onwards, from one point 

* The view (¢.g., in Ramsay, Galatians, p. 430ff.), that this 
allegory is introduced here because the Judaizers had already 
claimed to be sons of Sarah and not of Hagar, or because the 


Galatians had themselves reflected much upon this distinction, 
is unconvincing (see also below, under ‘‘ Freedom.’’) 
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of view, the discussion turns upon freedom 
and bondage. After a short break (5???) this 
topic is taken up again, but in a different form ; 
for now the readers are no longer warned against 
the bondage of Judaism, but against a misuse of 
their freedom to which Greeks were more inclined 
than Jews. Up to 5%3 the antithesis of freedom 
was legalism, now it is lawlessness. The latter 
will be dealt with in the following section. 

The earlier chapters (1-2) go with 373-5" rather 
than with 5%, for Paul’s object is to maintain 
his own freedom and that of his converts against 
Judaism, and also against the senior apostles, so 
far as the Judaizers relied on their support. To 
this question we shall return. 

Is Paul in his treatment of the subject of free- 
dom dealing directly with statements of his 
opponents? As far as 47?-5' is concerned, the 
passage in which he speaks of the: bondage of 
Judaism with greater emphasis than anywhere 
else, it must be held that the pointed contrast 
between the sons of Sarah and of Hagar is Paul’s 
own idea, and that with him it was probably an 
idea that suggested itself only in the course of 
writing. For (1) the system of law by which the 
sons of a slave-woman are themselves slaves is, 
according to Ramsay himself (p. 434) not Jewish ; 
(2) it is hardly credible that the Judaizers, in the 
attempt to win the Galatians, would call them 
slaves; (3) on the other hand, one can easily 
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understand that Paul, under the influence of such 
strong feeling, might apply this term to his 
opponents ; (4) the way in which the allegory is 
introduced (4?"*) seems to announce that some- 
thing new is coming ; (5) it is improbable that the 
Galatians themselves would already have a keen 
interest in the details of this Jewish story—keener 
in fact than that of their Judaistic teachers. 

In 37?-4% also, nearly everything will be Paul’s 
own. The resumption of the words “ shut up” 
is spontaneous, as if the word suddenly arrested 
his attention, and thus kept his thoughts riveted 
for a time upon bondage as a characteristic of 
Judaism. It is quite in his manner to pick out a 
word in this way and spin the thread further. 
Compare, ¢.g., 1 Cor 39, where “ building” is 
introduced quite unexpectedly, and then asserts 
its dominating influence through eight verses. 
Thus it is probable that in this passage a reply is 
made only to certain general tendencies which 
lay concealed in the principles of the opponents, 
not to specific words of theirs. 


WHAT WAS THE BASIS OF THE POSITION OF THE 
JUDAIZERS AND OF PAUL? 


One can readily understand why the Judaizers 
did not, apparently,lay any stress on the relations 
between bondage and freedom. It would never 
occur to them that the Law could be a bondage : 
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for ““ Abraham’s seed’”’ no such question could 
arise (see John 833), 

Paul’s position is that the Christians are sons 
of God, and that this is at the same time the 
only true sonship to Abraham (37° 79) ; or, in 
other words, the sons are now of age (4%) ; 
the Divine sonship is sonship to Abraham in 
its developed, adult form. The Law has been a 
tutor or attendant-slave for school children, 
1.€., a madaywyds (374)*; a guardian or éréirporos, 
a steward or dixovéuos (47) ; almost a warder (see 
gewresate kepu ins ward: 20... Shut up,- 37). 
Now, however, the son is grown up, and demands 
his inheritance (379, 4°). He insists on his rights ; 
he must refuse ever to be a minor again (5%), 
and he must serve notice to quit upon pretentious 
rivals (43°). These thoughts are genuinely 
Pauline, still more the conception of world-history 
as cut clean in half by the appearing of Christ 
on the earth (373-4 passim), and the ecstasy of 
4° (“ Abba, Father!’’), or again, generally, the 
glorifying of the change wrought by conversion. 
Because this transformation seems to him so 
wonderful, Paul cannot endure the thought that 
now, in the person of the Judaizers, the discarded 
past is reasserting itself. Analysis of his argu- 
ment against “ bondage ’”’ shows clearly that he 
introduces this word because his opponents, 
comparatively speaking, neglected conversion, and 


* A. S, Way translates: “ guardian-slave.”’ 
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thereby also the glowing feeling of sonship which 
it brought. The outworn law which they were 
bent on retaining was no fitting tie between 
father and son, but only between master and 
slave. 

But we may venture to go further. Paul’s 
enthusiasm for freedom does not confine itself to 
the question of the Law, nor to Jewish affairs of 
any kind, nor to Galatia.* His conception of 
freedom is a general and positive one—free from 
the Jewish Law, but also free in every respect ; 
and especially free to sonship. In 43 he conceives 
“law ’’ as something cosmic, and according to 4¢ 
it is abrogated through the appearing of God’s 
Son, which is also regarded as a cosmic event. In 
45 and in a number of other places “ law ”’ has no 
definite article, and may denote the principle of 
law in the widest sense—though this is not certain. 
The legal system which lies at the root of the 
allegory 473%, is more Greek and Roman than 
Jewishf ; and the Greek longing for freedom in 
itself seems to speak in the enthusiasm which the 
Apostle displays every time he uses the word. 
Yet it goes beyond the Greeks, as is evident from 
what has already been said, and from 3%. 

It is impossible to say how far Paul in 378 is 
still thinking of the present strife. Granted, the 


* See Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul, etc., § IV. 


t At least according to Ramsay (Galatians, pp. 433-4). His 
statement is, however, disputed by my friend Dr. Samuel 
Daiches, himself a Jew. 
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distinction here mentioned between ‘‘ Jew and 
Greek”’ is at this moment very much to the 
point (compare 1 Cor 124) ; the question of “‘ bond 
and free’”’ is exactly what he is now discussing 
(compare 3%, and the resumption of the same 
thought in the word “ bondservant,”’ 4") ; even 
the question of “‘ male and female’’ lay close at 
hand in an Epistle which dealt to so great an 
extent with circumcision, and nothing could 
emphasize the distinction more than the great 
proof-passage of the Judaizers, Gen 17 % 1, 1%, '. 
But all these references still leave the verse 
unexhausted, and one of its chief factors un- 
explained ; it goes, indeed, considerably beyond 
the measure of equality which the writer himself 
recognized in practice (see, ¢g., Rom 2%, 37; 
Gale A(t) A Core a bNemon a1 Corr 13: 
1437), He speaks in some measure as an idealist 
and a seer, and this is confirmed by his tone of 
exaltation. 
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The Position in regard to Morals 


AT 5% begins a series of moral exhortations, and 
these take two main directions, the first being 
concerned with sins against brotherly love and the 
second with sins against personal purity. Both 
alike are treated as “‘ passions and lusts” of the 
“flesh” (574). We may assume that a certain 
tendency towards these sins was perceptible, or 
they would not occupy so prominent a place in a 
letter so taken up with the Galatian crisis; and 
we may perhaps add vainglory (5%), harshness of 
judgment (6) and neglect to make due provision 
for Christian teachers (6°). Have we here a 
contribution to our knowledge of Paul’s struggle 
with his opponents ? 

There is, beyond doubt, a general corre- 
spondence between the ethical teaching of the 
Apostle and certain tendencies in his gospel which 
were easily open to attack. The faults in 
question have one common root—the misuse of 
freedom, or the lack of moral discipline and self- 
control. This was a characteristic of the Gentiles 
as compared with the Jews, and the Apostle had 
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already been forced to take this fact into account 
in his preaching (57%). It therefore lay near at 
hand that the opponents should seek to use these 
moral weaknesses as a handle against Paul. In 
connection with a gospel of freedom and grace, an 
outbreak of Antinomian licence is always possible.* 
From Rom 6 we see that some men are capable of 
sinning in order that grace may be all the more 
glorified, while 1 Cor 6% 3 shows clearly that some 
members of the Church in Corinth held that all 
things were allowable, not only in regard to foods, 
but in regard also to immorality. 

All this, however, is too general and hypo- 
thetical. The question is, after all, whether such 
accusations as we might expect to find are 
actually traceable in the Epistle; so far as the 
present writer can see, they are not. 

In 5% “‘ occasion to the flesh,’ which has been 
much discussed in this connection, sounds quite 
Pauline, and the “ flesh’ is regarded in the way 
which is characteristic of him, as the seat of all 
the lower impulses. 

In 5% the treatment of the “law” is quite 
different from that which is usually found in such 
passages as 5% 4, where the Judaizers are directly 
in mind. Here “law” is dealt with only as a 
ground of the most thoroughgoing love to one’s 
neighbour. The words, “I told you before,” in 


* Compare von Schubert: Outlines of Church History, 
Pp. 262, 271. 
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57%, prove that Paul took steps against the evils 
that threatened, without waiting for any charges 
to be made. According to 2'5 also, he might well 
utter warnings against Gentile immorality without 
being driven to do so by any pressure from 
without, for he admits that the Gentiles, com- 
pared with the Jews, are “sinners’”’ in a special 
sense. * 

There still remains the phrase in 2'7: “‘ Is Christ 
a minister of sin?’’ From this many expositors 
have drawn the conclusion that the Apostle’s 
opponents had asserted or insinuated against him 
that his preaching of Christ, 7.e., his preaching of 
freedom and grace, was a minister of sin. 
Against this the objections must be urged, first 
that close examination of the phrasing does not 
point to a quotation, and secondly that the 
context does not point to specially heathen sins. 
The only ‘“‘sinfulness’’ which occurs in this 
passage is universally human, and the Jews also 
confess it when they become Christians. Again, 
the answer which Paul gives to this question 
(u} yévorro, ““God forbid’’), recalls numerous 
cases where he is refuting only hypothetical 
objections. An emphatic repudiation such as 


* Even if—as is said, ¢g., by Lipsius—‘‘ sinners of the 
Gentiles ’’ reproduces the precise words of Peter, nevertheless 
Paul appears to quote them seriously and without irony. The 
moral superiority of the Jews was a simple fact, just as in certain 
respects Paul declares them superior in Rom 1%, g'°, 31ff 4,5, 
pr278; 
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“God forbid ’’ sometimes applies to an assertion 
of opponents, but it need not do so here. In 
2**, for example, it certainly does not; every 
word is genuinely Pauline: ‘‘ I do not make void 
the grace of God.’ Finally, the Apostle appears 
here, at the end of ver. 17, to have turned from 
Peter and to be absorbed in his own thoughts. 
Hence there are ample grounds for supposing that 
“Ts Christ a minister of sin?’ represents at 
most a hypothetical objector. 

On the whole, the conclusion is almost 
inevitable that the Judaizers, for one reason or 
another, made far less use of any moral delin- 
quencies that may have existed, as a handle 
against Paul, than might have been expected. 
The most likely explanation of this is simply that 
the churches, as far as morals were concerned 
were fairly sound. The tendencies mentioned 
above remained tendencies only, and Paul utters a 
warning against them because at any moment 
great evils might grow out of them and provide 
occasion for all kinds of accusations.* It is 
impossible to say how far Paul is on the defensive 
in this provident and prophetic way, and how far 
he stands up for purity and unity as such, apart 
from any apologetic purpose. 

Before closing this chapter, it is important to 
point out that in this Epistle Paul takes up an 


* Of course the state of purity might also last a very long 
time. 
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attitude towards the “ flesh’? which betrays 
one who is in a high degree a “ spiritual 
man ”’ (German, Pneumatiker ; Greek, rvevparixds ; 
compare I Cor 2™ '5). This “spiritual ’’ temper 
in Paul is an additional factor in the personal 
colouring of the attitude of the Epistle towards 
morals; in this respect, also, his attitude is an 
individual one, and not simply the result of the 
crisis in the churches of Galatia. He reveals a 
great shrinking from, and distaste for, the “‘ flesh,”’ 
and that not only as the home of the sexual sins ; 
according to this Epistle (see 57°) it is also the 
seat and source of such mental perversities as envy, 
hatred, and divisiveness or heresy. One feels 
the presence of a certain aversion, or disdain, or 
weariness, in the whole manner in which the 
body is spoken of, even where there is not the 
least question of its misuse (see I'© 33 44 23, 29 
6°. *; 33 and compare Rom 7% 1-Cor 7: 2 Cor 5™ 
€tc.) ¢ Moreovern. 34s 5°65 are of, a, similar 
spirit; for to be rid of circumcision and un- 
circumcision, male and female, is to be free from 
the body altogether. Here speaks an idealist 
of an ascetic and spiritual (“pneumatic ’”’) type*. 


* Compare on Gal 1" (pp. 103-4 below). 
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CHAPTER V 
The Discussion of the Past 


THE reminiscences and narratives from Paul’s 
past which take up so much room in Galatians, 
need, from the point of view of this enquiry, to 
be examined all the more precisely because the 
dominant conception of the crucial struggle of 
the Apostle’s life is based thereon. Since these 
accounts were written during the second stage of 
the struggle, they cannot be used as an authority 
for the first stage until an exact enquiry has been 
made into the part they played in the second. It 
is certain that this account of past history is 
intended to give a decisive turn to the strife 
raging in the present; hence the question must 
be asked whether it is in any way under the 
moulding influence of the present, working back 
upon it. Can Paul be a purely objective historian 
here? Certainly we may expect that he will 
say nothing which is unconditionally false or 
entirely incorrect,* but we have to reckon with 
the possibility that in view of the end pursued 
certain features are more strongly emphasized 
than they would be by an entirely unbiassed 


* The declaration “‘I lie not’’ (17°) is discussed later. 
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historian ; that other things fall more into the 
background than is objectively correct; it is 
possible, even, that the writer has left some by 
no means unimportant things altogether aside, 
since they are of no account for his present 
purpose. Especially must we reckon with the 
possibility that many facts are unmentioned, or 
mentioned in a way which is obscure to us, because 
a certain acquaintance with them on the part of 
the readers is presupposed. Above all is it to be 
feared that Paul, just as he felt the contrast of 
his opponent’s principles with his own to be 
sharper and more fundamental than it was, sees 
earlier events also, in the light of the present 
struggle, in a somewhat refracted form, and no 
longer judges them exactly as he himself once did. 

Thus the representation of the past given in 
Galatians is in the first place to be investigated as a 
‘document of the second stage of the struggle. In 
this investigation the preliminary question has to be 
asked: How far does Paul assume that the facts 
with which he deals are known to his readers ? 
This is fundamental, for evidently a narrative 
in which the hearer or reader is supposed to know 
nothing, or nothing precisely, of what is related, 
will be by no means the same as when the fore- 
going facts and events are known to him, but have 
been put before him in a one-sided, inaccurate or 
malicious way. In the latter case the narrator 
will not present all the details alongside and on a 
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level, but he will deal more fully with those of 
which an account has been given which needs 
correction ; others, which are undisputed or other- 
wise beside the point, he will pass over lightly or 
not touch at all. Now the conception which has 
prevailed of Gal 1-2 has nearly always suffered 
from a grave mistake in method, for these 
chapters have been taken as a narrative of things 
hitherto unknown, whereas in reality the events 
after the Apostle’s conversion, as well as the 
Apostolic Council and the dispute in Antioch, are 
matters which, in outline, will probably have been 
familiar to the readers.* It is, indeed, to be 
presumed a priorz, that these events had been 
represented to them in some one-sided way by the 
Judaizers, for manifestly Paul’s treatment of these 
events is an apologetic. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the text with the object of discovering 
how far it betrays the fact that things already 
known are being set in a fresh light. And with 
this another task is closely bound up; _ the 
attempt must be made to reconstruct those 
statements of the opponents to which Paul’s 
handling of history is a reply, for only so can his 
point in each particular contention be recognized, 
and these various contentions be changed back 
again into actual, objective history. We proceed 
to make this attempt in detail. 


* Compare J. Weiss: Studien und Kritiken, 1895, p. 270ff. 
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FIRST MAIN DIVISION OF THE 
HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, 1114 


The very beginning of the historical discussion 
calls at once for comment. As so often, Paul 
glides smoothly and almost unconsciously into his 
subject. The starting-point is the preaching of 
“ another gospel ”’ by the Judaizers in Galatia (19). 
Paul brands this gospel with a vehemence which 
is striking, even to himself, and makes him 
unable to forget the charge of “‘ men-pleasing,”’ 
and unable to remember it without indignation 
(1'°) ; again, this charge recalls to him by contrast 
the inmost nature of the gospel of Christ, by 
which all “‘ man-pleasing ’’ is made impossible ; 
with this he has come upon the theme that his 
gospel is not “‘ according to man” in any way 
whatever, and all at once he finds himself in the 
mid-current of the question, what, then, the 
source of his gospel is (1). Thus the very 
beginning and occasion of the whole discussion 
is a personal apologetic. That the course of the 
writer's thought is that which has just been 
sketched is shown especially by the four-fold 
occurrence of “for’’ (ydp) which connects ver. 
10-13 as if by the links of a chain. 

The ““I make known ”’ in 1* seems to promise 
fresh information, and one would naturally 
expect that something unknown to the readers 
would follow. But from r Cor 15! we find that 
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this word “make known” (yvwpifev) can be 
employed also where something which is known is 
recalled. A more conclusive fact is that this 
“ making known ” cannot govern the first sentence 
alone (t.e., ““ my gospel is not according to man ”’) 
for this is not a fact which can be “‘ made known ”’ 
but a value-judgment, which is not objective, and 
cannot be passed on from one person to another 
as if it were the same for all. ‘‘ Make known ”’ 
refers, strictly, to the more or less unknown facts 
which are communicated as evidence from I” 
onwards ; we may say, indeed, that the influence 
of the statement ‘‘I make known’’ stretches 
through this whole section of the Epistle, up 
to the end of chap. 2, so far as this contains 
unknown or half-known facts. It is such facts 
which are really made known, and then, by means 
of them, the non-human nature of Paul’s gospel is 
made convincing; it remains a truth, however, 
not a mere fact. 

To the further question whether the claim “* My 
gospel . . . is not according to man” can 
serve as a heading for chap. 2 also, it will be 
necessary to return. 

In ver. r1-r2 the threefold negation “ not 
neither . . nor” is worthy of note, and makes 
it probable that Paul is thinking of some state- 
ment of his opponents. They are, however, 
unlikely to have declared that his gospel was 
“according to man,” for this expression sounds 
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distinctly Pauline, and may quite well have been 
evoked by the thought of ‘‘ man-pleasing,’’ which 
has just been declared (ver. 10) to be impossible 
for a true Christian. Hence we cannot determine 
whether the Judaizers went beyond the accu- 
sation that Paul was guilty in his own person 
of adopting an attitude of culpable conciliation 
towards men, and declared also that his gospel 
was itself, and in its very mature, fashioned 
according to human standards. 

As to the origin of this gospel, to which we 
pass in 17% the two-fold repudiation ‘‘ For 
neither did I receive it from man, nor was I 
taught (?it),’’ and the emphatic correction, “but 
on the contrary (édAd) [it all came] by revelation 
of Jesus Christ,’’ might permit the conclusion that 
Paul had been criticized as having received his 
gospel from “ men,” or “a man’”’ (compare I?). 
But this can scarcely be the phrasing of the 
opponents ; for since in the word “ men’”’ it is 
mainly a question of the senior apostles whom 
they held in such honour, they will not have used 
this decidedly depreciatory * expression. Here, 
as in ver. II, “not according to man,” and 
again in ver. 16f, speaks Paul the “ spiritual 
man,’ who has finished once for all with “ flesh 
and blood,” and “henceforth knows no one 


* The word “‘man’”’ occurs in Galatians fourteen times, and 
ten times at least, out of the fourteen, it is more or less 
depreciatory. 


t See first footnote, p. 104. 
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aecording to the flesh”’ (2 Cor 5"). The question 
remains whether the opponents used some wording 
which Paul here reproduces in altered form, 
perhaps “from others”’ (particularly the senior 
apostles) : they easily could express themselves 
so, for in such a phrase the contemptuous word 
““man’’ would not occur. Above all, it has to 
be realized that in the words they used in describ- 
ing his dependence (spite of many expositors) 
there cannot have been any accusation; this can 
only have lain in some additional statement 
which Paul does not reproduce in his Epistle. 
The only charge which the opponents can have 
made will therefore have run somewhat as follows : 
Paul received his gospel from others (viz., the 
senior apostles), as we also did, and it was his 
duty to abide by that (¢7.e., in the chain of 
tradition Jesus—senior apostles—Paul) ; but he 
has broken free, without any justification, from 
this right and proper dependence, and preached 
to the Gentiles a lawlessness which has no 
authority. It is only this last step which the 
opponents can have criticized, for otherwise 
they would have been blaming the senior apostles 
and themselves ; and only on account of this step 
can they have seen in the present Pauline gospel 
a blameworthy, because merely human, factor. 

The question of the origin and sanction of 
Paul’s Apostolate is a somewhat different one. 
From 1? it is fairly clear that in respect of this 
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we have to postulate an assertion of the opponents 
which finds its contradiction in the words, “‘ Paul 
an apostle, not from men nor through [a or 
any] man.” 

The strongly corrective “‘ but, on the contrary, 
by revelation ”’ in ver. 12 might suggest that the 
opponents denied that a revelation had been 
granted to Paul, but such a denial is highly im- 
probable. Rather must the conclusion be drawn, 
judging from the way in which this fact is assumed 
in 175,16 as known, that it had not been made a 
matter of doubt or dispute in Galatia. In discus- 
sing ver. 16 we shall see that the matter at issue 
was not so much the event near Damascus as its 
sequel. If, therefore, Paul is here rebutting any 
contention of his opponents, he can only be 
doing it in the sense of maintaining that he 
received his message only through revelation, 
to the exclusion of human instruction. What- 
ever, therefore, the Judaizers said about Damascus, 
they will have asserted that he received at all 
events the greater part of what constituted his 
original message, as well as some further in- 
struction, from others (t.e., the senior apostles). 
By the double “neither did I receive ; 
nor was I taught . . .” Paul means to dis- 
claim in the strongest possible way every kind of 
commission from, or dependence upon, the senior 
apostles. It is important to recognize that his 
apostolic office, as such, was not disputed, but he 
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had been relegated to the third place in the chain 
Jesus—senior apostles—Paul, instead of the 
second place, which was what he claimed. How 
far over-statement may be present in his reply 
will be considered later. | 

What position is held by ver. 13-14 in the whole 
context? In spite of the opening word “ For,” they 
do not provide a direct ground for ver. 12. ‘‘For” 
indicates that the necessary grounds are now to be 
set out at considerable length in ver. 15ff. To 
this, ver. 13, 14 are mainly an introduction, yet 
they might, of course, themselves have some force 
as a reply. Paul might perhaps wish, by means 
of these verses, to rule out the idea that he had 
received his present gospel through contact with 
the primitive church before his conversion. 
It is, however, by no means necessary to suppose 
this, for it is quite uncertain that his opponents 
had spoken in any way of his life before his con- 
version, and of the Judaism of those days, which 
is here so strongly emphasized; of these things 
the Galatians probably heard, not through the 
false teachers who had recently tried to seduce 
them from Paul, but earlier, and mainly from the 
Apostle himself. But why does Paul lay stress 
on his former zeal as a Jew? Most probably, 
not so much because he wishes to say that contact 
with the Christians before his conversion was 
unthinkable, but rather in order tostate, as forcibly 
as possible, the complete break between his life 
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as a Jew and as a Christian. This view is con- 
firmed by the impressive words, ‘“‘ but when” 
(ver. 15), by ‘‘ immediately ’’ (ver. 16), and by 
the whole tone of ver. 16b. What Paul means is 
that the swing round in his life was so great and 
sudden and unheard of that the cause could only 
have been purely divine, and hence a “‘ revelation.” 
The tone of the 15th verse also answers to this 
view: it is deep personal religion rather than 
strict logical argument (compare ver. 23 and 
24). 

The words ‘‘ but when God was pleased”’ in 
ver. I5 assume, in much the same way as the “ but 
when” in 27, that the event in question was known 
in outline to the readers. This is evident especially 
from the fact that Paul says, in 177, again Ireturned 
to Damascus,”’ as if Damascus had already been 
mentioned. Thereaders must have known that the 
revelation took place in or near this city. Further, 
the content of this experience and its purpose, 
viz., to set him apart for a mission to the Gentiles, 
were apparently not disputed. There is a strik- 
ing emphasis on the separation of Paul; 
“separate” (ddopifev) is a proud word, probably 
chosen here in order to express complete repu- 
diation of any dependence on, or authorization by, 
the senior apostles: already solemnly chosen 
out before his birth and called through the 
heavenly grace—not through men. In the main, 
however, as already said, we catch in this verse 
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the tone of glowing faith and of worship rather 
than debate. 

In 17677 it is fairly certain that Paul is replying 
to a statement of the rival preachers, though it is 
not so easy to say how this ran. Ramsay 
apparently assumes (Galatians, p. 282) that the 
assertion had been made that Paul, after his 
conversion, ‘‘ immediately went up to Jerusalem,” 
in order to obtain instructions, or advice, or 
authority, from “‘ those who were apostles before 
him.” This is, however, very improbable, for, 
in the first place, ‘immediately ’’ in the Greek 
is not even in the same clause as “‘ Jerusalem ”’ 
(note the word “‘neither’’), and secondly, the 
order of the words shows that Paul cannot have 
derived the word ‘“‘immediately’”’ from the 
statement of the Judaizers, for if ‘‘ immediately ” 
were the word used by the opposition party Paul 
would not lay the stress upon this word—as he 
now does—but rather on the repudiating word 
“not.’*  ‘‘ Immediately’ is best construed 
with the immediately following assertion (od 
mpocavedeunv) im some such way as_ this: 
“Immediately after this divine enlightenment I 
broke with (mere human) flesh and blood. It 
might have been expected (and has even been 
asserted) that at least I went to Jerusalem to 
those who were apostles before me; but no, I 
went forth to Arabia.” 

* See J. B. Rotherham’s rendering. 
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If this explanation is correct it is above all 
Paul the ‘spiritual man’’* who speaks in the 
first clause. He finished at a stroke with flesh 
and blood, and found himself, quite apart from 
his spatial separation from the senior apostles, 
in no mood to ask for any kind of human help. 

Probably the opponents had discussed the 
question of time only in the form of a general 
assertion that the independent attitude of Paul 
in asking no one for counsel—and least of all the 
senior apostles—only developed long after his 
conversion.f They may have attributed this 
development to the pride which grew out of 
success, or to the strife in Antioch. It was very 
natural to reply with an emphatic “ immedi- 
ately’’: No! at that very time I broke off all 


* R. Reitzenstein (Die hellenistischen Mvysterienreligionen) 
has laid great emphasis upon the “ pneumatic ”’ characteristics 
of Paul; see especially pages 43-60, 160-204. Paul is declared 
to have been “‘ the greatest of Gnostics ’’ (56). Even before his 
conversion, he was amystic (199). All this he owes to Hellenism : 
he earnestly strove to be a Greek to the Greeks (59). As a 
“spiritual man ” Paul feels, as it were, deified, even though, 
as a matter of fact, his old nature is not rooted out (compare 
Galatians 517). As a “spiritual man ”’ he needs no instructions 
at the hands of flesh and blood (17°), for the Spirit knows and 
imparts all things, “ yea, the deep things of God” (1 Cor 2'*), 
As a “ spiritual man ’’ he may venture to compare himself with 
an angel of God, or even with Christ Jesus, and he may curse a 
(hypothetical) “angel from heaven’ (Gal 4%4-8). This whole 
question, however, belongs to the discussion of Corinthians 
rather than to that of Galatians. It may be studied in St. Paul 
and the Mystery Religions, by Professor H. A. A. Kennedy, 
and other literature referred to by Dr. Moffatt in the Hibbert 
Journal for January 1914, p. 436, especially Clemen. 


{| Compare Holsten: Das Ev. des P.,1., pp. 55-56; Hoennicke: 
Das Judenchristentum, p. 211. 
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relations of dependence with men. It goes with- 
out saying that the disparaging expression 
“ flesh and blood ”’ was not used by the opponents 
in speaking of the honoured senior. apostles. It is 
only a strengthened form of “man,” which in 
itself is probably a strengthened form of their 
word “‘ others’ (see p. 99) ; and the direction of 
this strengthening, in both its stages, is thoroughly 
characteristic of Paul the “ spiritual man.” 

The expression “those who were apostles 
before me ’’ conveys the admission that they were 
senior apostles; but also the claim that he was 
likewise an apostle. 

With regard to the three place-names, neither 
Arabia nor Damascus is mentioned with express 
reference to a statement made by the opponents. 
Arabia is cited as a region very far removed from 
the influence of Jerusalem and the senior apostles, 
and the return to Damascus probably means here : 
‘“‘T did not go, as might well have been expected, 
to Jerusalem.” There is a strong element of 
denial in regard to Jerusalem. 

It is a further important question what is the 
exact meaning of the expression “ conferred ” 
(rpocaveBéunv) in ver. 16, which must be 
connected with “ laid before them ”’ (dveOéunv) in 
2? and with ‘‘ added” (rpocavéOevro) in 2°, the 
Greek stem being in all three cases the same. 
Since this stem occurs here three times in a few 
verses, and is nowhere else used by Paul, it is a 
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fair hypothesis that we have to do with a catch- 
word or watchword quoted from the Judaizers. 
Of the three occurrences 2° is apparently resump- 
tive of 2?, hence 1'®© and 2? are the original 
references to the opponents; and of these two, 
“IT laid before them”’ (dveOéunv) in 2? is a kind 
of concession made by Paul, whereas he denies the 
“converse ’”’ with “‘ flesh and blood ”’ (rpocavebéunv) 
in 17°, Now this verb means, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, Book XVII., § 116, “to 
consult,” “to ask for advice.’’* According to this, 
the opponents’ case will have been that Paul, at 
some time subsequent to his conversion, betook 
himself to Jerusalem to ask the senior apostles for 
counsel. This statement is repudiated at some 
length in ver. 16 and 17, according to which 
Paul, in the very first stages after his conversion, 
had no converse with flesh and blood; this repudia- 
tion is then carried further in ver.18-20. Withthat 
we come upon the question whether the information 
given concerning Jerusalem, especially the re- 
capitulation of the visits in 178 (‘‘ then after three 
years’) and in 2? (“then after an interval of 
fourteen years’’), are intended to disprove any 
definite assertions of the opponents regarding the 
time of these visits. They might have said that 
Paul had gone up to Jerusalem immediately 
after his conversion (this has already been con- 


* rois udvrect mpocavabeéuevos mept rod onuelov; cf. Lucian, 


Jupiter Tragoedus, 1: éuol mpocavdov, Nd Be we obuBovdor. 
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sidered) ; or that he had very often gone to 
Jerusalem ; or that he had for a time been staying 
in Jerusalem. Can any such statement be 
derived from the text of Paul? It is not clear 
that he presupposes in his readers any opinion 
whatever as to the number, date, and length of 
his visits to Jerusalem; he appears rather, in 
ver. 18ff, to be relating something new to 
them. The time given—after three years—- 
would thus only convey that he had been in no 
hurry to enter into any relation with the senior 
apostles. Perhaps, however, he is further in a 
position to assume as known to his readers that 
during the three years in Damascus and Arabia he 
was already preaching his gospel. In that case 
the stating of the time would not only prove his 
independence of the senior apostles as regards his 
own Christian faith and knowledge, but would 
amount to the statement: I had already been 
three years a preacher before I troubled about the 
senior apostles at all. Nevertheless, this is 
perhaps too much to assume, since his activity in 
Cilicia and Syria (ver. 21) is the first that is 
characterized and recognized as “preaching.” 
In the representation that is given of the visits to 
Jerusalem the expression “ visit’ (icropfoo.) is 
striking: it brings out prominently the purely 
personal, unofficial character of this visit. It gives 
the impression almost of a forced and far-fetched 
indifference ; we shall return later to the question 
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whether Paul here gives quite an accurate account 
of his feelings at that time, whether he really 
went up only out of a kind of curiosity.* The 
prominence given to the “ fifteen days”’ is 
usually explained to mean that it is the shortness 
of the time which is meant to be insisted on: 
in so short a time no real instruction could 
have taken place. This would be a very sub- 
jective argument, for fifteen days are, under 
some circumstances, a very long time, in which 
a great deal can be discussed or imparted. 
It is, however, possible that this statement might 
be entirely free from “‘ tendency ”’ or bias, and 
made simply for the sake of exactness; for 
exactness of statement is here doubtless one 
purpose of the Apostle, as we see from the word 
“gave,” ver. 10, and the.“ asseveration {in 
ver. 20. 

This asseveration can only mean, according to 
the context, that apart from James and Peter 
he saw none of the apostles. This point must 
therefore have been important to him. This is 
curious ; for one would have thought that it was 
not a matter of much importance whether he saw 
the others, since he had admittedly seen the most 
important persons, Peter and James. From this 
we conclude that probably a statement had been 
made by his opponents in which the presence of 
all the apostles, or of the church, was essential. 

* Compare Ramsay, Galatians, p. 283. 
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How did this statement run? It can only have 
been that Paul had been appointed to office, or 
made apostle, or simply recognized as apostle, 
by the “-apostles”’ or the ‘“‘church.”’ Perhaps 
ver. 22 has asomewhat similar meaning : his being 
unknown to the “churches of Judea ’’ would then 
be intended to meet the statement that he had 
been appointed or sent forth by those churches 
as a body. However that may be, Paul intends 
to give an entire denial to any dependence on or 
mission from the band of senior apostles in 
Jerusalem. In particular, his activity in Syria 
and Cilicia was not a mission from Jerusalem: 
the churches of Judea only heard of it ; they had 
also no occasion to complain of this activity ; 
rather, says Paul, “in me they glorified God.’’* 
In these last verses (23-24) there seems to be no 
trace of direct polemic; rather, Paul is empha- 
sizing the friendliness and unity which, during 
his activity in Syria and Cilicia, even though at 
a distance, existed between him and the primitive 
church. One can catch also in his words the 
tones of wondering gratitude towards God; once 
more he is speaking as the converted man. 

The proof that he did not receive his gospel (and 
his apostleship) from men, that his gospel was not 
“according to men,’ is now, properly speaking, 


* Compare J. B. Rotherham’s rendering. The apparently 
climactic ‘““me”’ in E.V. is most unfortunate. It does not 
correspond to the order of the Greek, and it is still less in accord 
with Pauline theology. A. S. Way’s translation is excellent. 
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complete. It may, however, be the theme, in 
some sense, of part of chap. 2 also: in other 
words, the question is whether 2' is a continuation 
of the narrative in chap. 1. This again is equiva- 
lent to the question whether Paul is here giving a 
complete list of his visits to Jerusalem. 


SECOND MAIN DIVISION OF THE 
HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, 21-10 


The beginning of 2' (‘after an interval of 
fourteen years ’’) is so similar to the indication 
of time in 18 that it is supposed by many that the 
discussion in the previous chapter is continued 
here without a break; and this is in some sense 
correct. The only question is whether Paul 
proceeds quite strictly, and especially whether in 
2 he mentions the next visit after the one related 
in 1%. Against that view it can be urged (1) that 
the connection with 1% becomes less close if we 
strike out the word “ again ’’—as, according to 
J. Weiss, Zahn and others, we probably ought to 
do. Still, the resumptive “ then ’”’ and the double 
specification of the number of years remain. 
(2) Between the two occurrences of “ then,” 
in 1% and 2?, is thrust another occurrence of 
the same word in 17', where it is used in 
reference to a journey away from the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem; by this, in some 
degree, the connection of the two visits to 
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Jerusalem is disturbed. To this question we shall 
return. The further question arises how far 
the subject in debate is the same as in 11-4, 
namely whether Paul has received: his gospel and 
apostolic commission from the senior apostles, 
or had instruction from them. The first part of 
this topic would already have been fully disposed 
of in 173, if the recognition of a Pauline mission 
in that passage were an official and authoritative 
one. That, however, comes only in chap. 2 
(ver. 2 and 7-9). Especially the words “ neither 
was I taught”’ are still operative in chap. 2, as 
we may infer from the discussion of the scrutiny 
of Paul’s gospel, and of possible additions to it, 
in 27°, Paul means to say that the senior 
apostles recognized his gospel as sound and 
complete, and gave him no further instruction 
or information; above all, none which would 
have meant subordination to the authority of 
Jerusalem ; but in order to judge of this section 
quite correctly the preliminary question must 
first be put: Is Paul relating these things as 
quite new and unknown to the readers? This 
question we can answer with an unhesitating 
“no.” For the section 2*'° is so abrupt and 
obscure that for us there is the greatest difficulty 
in understanding it. The original readers must, 
however, have understood it, if not without any 
difficulty, certainly much better than we can. 
Hence it must be recognized that the Galatians 
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already knew something of the facts related.* 
Since, therefore, Paul is at pains to relate them 
once more, they must have been represented to 
the readers in some kind of false light, and our 
task is to discover against what view of things, 
and against what assertions already in the field, 
Paul is here arguing. We must therefore subject 
section 2™° to a close analysis from the point of 
view: Against what representation of the situ- 
ation does Paul take the field ? And what kind of 
acquaintance with the evidence does he presuppose ? 
Verse I begins like a matter-of-fact narration of 
something new and unknown. At the most the 
statement of time (after fourteen years) might 
have its point directed against those who declared 
that the whole work of Paul was dependent on the 
Jerusalem apostles: ‘“‘ Fourteen (or seventeen) f 
years—all that time I had been at work, and God 
had wrought mightily through me, without any 
commission or help from the senior apostles.” 
We may take for granted, from the way in 


* If the “‘ South-Galatian theory ”’ is accepted—with Renan, 
Weizsacker, J. Weiss, Ramsay and others—the Galatian 
Churches, as the fruit of the first missionary journey (Acts, 
chap. 13 and 14), will have been the chief occasion of the whole 
struggle between Paul and the Judaizers (see Acts 15 and 
Galatians 2). Among recent opponents of the theory in England 
probably the weightiest is Dr. Jas. Moffatt (Literature of N.T., 
pp. 90-101). Inthe present enquiry it is not intended to make 
more than an indirect contribution to this time-honoured 
controversy. If the main conclusions reached here can be 
established, it will be found that the South-Galatian theory 
receives a certain amount of indirect confirmation. 


+ Compare Ramsay (Galatians, p. 271ff.). 
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which Barnabas is introduced to the readers, that 
he was known to them. One might indeed 
conclude from 2% (‘‘ even Barnabas’’), that his 
name was particularly dear to the Galatians; 
from him, of all men, one would never have 
expected this “‘ dissimulation.”” This view is 
not, however, the only possible one, for the word 
“even ”’ is sufficiently accounted for by that which 
is related in 2™*°. Supposing that the South- 
Galatian theory is correct, Barnabas will of course 
have been not only known to the readers, but 
held in great honour (see Acts 13-14). 

Titus also was perhaps known to the readers, 
for he is not further characterized, unless indeed 
the expression “‘ taking Titus with me”’ serves 
that purpose; for it is a technical term, and 
practically means “taking as travelling com- 
panion’”’ (almost as servant)—which in itself 
comprises a kind of particularization. The use 
of “‘ taking Titus also with me,” instead of (say) 
‘‘ with Barnabas and Titus,’’ could be taken to 
mean that the Galatians did not previously know 
that Titus was in Jerusalem; further, the words 
“being a Greek’”’ in 23 can be understood to 
mean that Paul is telling the Galatians this as 
fresh information. Thus the Galatians would 
have known nothing of the presence of Titus, and 
consequently they could have had no information 
as to any circumcision of Titus, or any strife over 
the question of his circumcision. That would be 
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a very important conclusion, but perhaps we 
may not venture to be quite certain. Paul may 
give the detail implicitly included in “ taking 
Titus also with me,” only for descriptive reasons, 
while the Galatians knew well enough that Titus 
was present. The words “being a Greek”’ 
might also be regarded as a contrast to the words 
“who was with me ’’— “‘ who was my travelling 
companion, although he was a Greek.’’ In any 
case the questions at issue here are equally 
important and difficult. 

An important stress lies upon the resumptive 
“Now (or “ But’) I went up by ~revelation.”’ 
Since Paul specially mentions this, and that not 
incidentally in the course of the sentence, but as 
an emphatic addition, it must have been of special 
importance to him. He would, however, have no 
reason to speak of his personal motives in “ going 
up’ in a matter-of-fact historical narrative. He 
must be giving an apologetic account. His 
motives, then, had been misinterpreted, or the 
occasion for the journey had been wrongly stated. 
The antithesis to revelation should be, according 
to 17, something human, such as a commission 
or a human authorization—thus he went up to 
Jerusalem in the full freedom of a spiritual man, 
and through a divine admonition, not because he 
was dominated by any human influence, whether 
of persuasion or compulsion. 

In 2? the word ‘“‘them”’ is surprising in its 
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vagueness. The reference may be to the churches 
of Judea, or the mother church in Jerusalem, or 
merely to the leaders of this church or these 
churches (say the apostles, or the apostles and 
the elders) ; but, however that may be, the 
careless manner of allusion indicates that Paul 
is still thinking of persons assumed to be before 
the mind’s eye of the readers. From this one 
might draw the conclusion that these persons 
are the same “apostles’’ who are present as 
early as 1'9,in dim, allusive fashion, as an 
apostolic band, alleged to be in authority over 
the writer. This question, however, can only be 
decided in connection with the following words : 
“but privately to the men of standing.” It is 
frequently supposed that these are a small circle, 
in contrast with the larger circle denoted by 
“them ”’; in this case, however, “‘ them ”’ cannot 
have reference to the apostles. For the apostles 
will not have been a larger body than the “‘ men 
of standing.’’* Hence the Jarger body spoken of 
in contrast with the men of standing was the whole 
church of Jerusalem or Judza, or a considerable 
body of representatives.t Of the meeting with 

* On the contrary, they were probably only one part of the 
“men of standing,’ for the latter expression might well refer 


to ‘ all apostles and leaders who were at that timein Jerusalem ”’ 
(Zahn, Kommentar, p. 81). 

{+ Compare Zahn, p. 79. According to Dr. Vernon Bartlet, 
however, this whole visit should be regarded as quite private, 
and in this privacy he sees the reason why the Acts (on his 
reading) does not mention it. (Apostolic Age, p. 58.) 
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them, prior to the more private one, no further 
account is given. In this respect the narrative 
is strangely incomplete. 

The present tense, “‘I preach,’’ is significant : 
the gospel which he preaches now is the same 
which he laid before ‘“‘them’’ of Jerusalem. The 
clause beginning “‘lest haply’’ raises difficulties 
of grammar and style, and hence of interpretation. 
Nevertheless, the indicative “I had run” 
(Spayov) seems to show that it is an actual 
case in the past which is in question, and therefore 
the clause is not a purposive or “ final’ one, but 
an indirect question: (I laid my gospel before 
them) with the question, whether I was really 
[or perchance] running in vain. But even so, 
the clause is for the uninitiated reader obscure. 
The Galatians, in all likelihood, had a key to it. 
Their knowledge of the general situation will have 
indicated what was meant by “ running in vain.”’ 
Since Paul speaks of his question on this point in 
Jerusalem as if the asking of it was practically 
the same thing as his consultation of the senior 
apostles concerning his gospel, he may have had 
to face the assertion that his preaching of this 
gospel really was “in vain.’’ As far as outward 
success is concerned, this assertion would have 
been so clearly false that it is very unlikely to 
have been made.* The opponents may, however, 
have said that Paul’s preaching was vain in the 

* See 27-9, and compare Acts, chap. 13-14 passim, 153» 4 72, 
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sense that it could bring no real salvation, and 
was thus useless from the divine and eternal 
points of view. Asit happens, we are in a position 
to illustrate this by reference to Acts 15': unless 
they are circumcised they cannot be saved. Of 
such statements of Paul’s opponents at the time 
of the Jerusalem conference the Galatians will 
have heard. We have seen, certainly, that at 
the date of the Epistle the opponents in Galatia 
took up a milder position; that, however, is to 
be explained by the fact that in the meantime 
the harsher Judaistic demands had been rejected 
in Jerusalem once for all. Thus the expression 
“lest I had run in vain ”’ is a piece of thoroughly 
objective and accurate reminiscence. It answers 
to the situation concerning which it was written : 
it does not answer to the situation im which it 
was written. 

The expression “men of standing” (R.V.— 
repute, of Soxotvres), together with the similar 
expressions in 2°: R.V. those who were reputed 
to be somewhat (of Soxotvres eivac’ 71), and in 
29: those who were reputed to be pillars 
(08 Soxovvres otvAou elvas) , deserves thorough con- 
sideration. In ver. 2 the word Soxeiy (“ seem” 
Ole per-accounted. ek. Vie “be ‘of repute, 7) 
appears to be meant seriously and not at all 
ironically ; it need not, in itself, indicate an 
illusion or a sham, and nothing in the context 
requires this interpretation to be read into it. 
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True, the question whether he was “ running in- 
vain ’’ may have an ironical tone, but even so, the 
point of the irony would be turned against the 
Judaizers rather than against the ‘“‘men of 
repute’ themselves. In ver. 6 the situation is 
somewhat different, and here irony is undoubtedly 
present ; how much irony depends partly whether 
the interpretation of Burk : “‘ to be anything under 
commission from the men of repute, that isnothing 
to me,’ is accepted or not. It is supported by 
Sieffert, Spitta, J. Weiss, and there is nothing 
either in the Greek or in the facts to forbid it. 
On the other hand, no conclusive objection can be 
brought against the usual explanation: ‘“‘ From 
those who were reputed to be somewhat ”’ (see 
Lietzmann, Kommentar, p. 235) ; and according 
to this explanation Paul must have spoken ironi- 
cally (compare 63 where “‘ thinketh himself to be 
something ’’—8oxelv efval ro—is at once followed 
by “when he is nothing’), but even the 
other explanation “‘ under commission ”’ does not 
remove from the sentence a certain irony, though 
this is left somewhat weakened. In any case, 
there follows “ whatever sort of men they were” 
and “‘ matters nothing to me,” and this carries 
with it a certain depreciation. ‘‘ Person ”’ 
(rpdcwrov) is strikingly emphatic by position, 
and suggests a mere exterior impressiveness; 
compare “‘ make a fair show ”’ (in the flesh) in 6% 
(er pocwmjoas év capxi)- 
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The very proximity of the words “ God” and 
“man” in the Greek brings out their utter 
contrast in a very striking way—the words meet, 
but they meet in a sharp collision—and “‘ man ”’ 
can here only mean “‘a mere man.” From 
all this one can only conclude that the 
Judaizers in Galatia had made on behalf of the 
senior apostles claims so high as to carry with 
them a certain degradation in apostolic rank for 
Paul 

This ironical mood seems, however, to be 
perceptible only in ver. 6. Immediately after- 
wards the writer drops the sinister words “‘ to be 
something,” and what follows is different in 
substance also ; what he proceeds to say is that the 
men of standing were far from laying down any 
regulations for him (note especially “ but on the 
contrary,” and ver. 7ff. in general). In ver. 9 the 
phrase, ‘“‘ they who were reputed to be pillars,” in 
such a context—immediately after the senior 
apostles’ recognition of the grace of God in Paul, 
and immediately before the emphatic and hearty 
words “ right hands of fellowship ’’—can only be 
understood in a good sense. 

If we take these four passages together (ver. 2, 6, 
7, 9) it is significant that it is only in ver. 6, that is 
to say, precisely in the one verse where Paul is 
thinking of the danger which is threatening him 
in the present fight from the senior apostles or 
their would-be representatives (note the present 
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tense: ‘‘ matters nothing ’’) that we find a single 
word which is undoubtedly ironical. 

It might have been expected, therefore, that in 
ver. g the word “reputed’”’ would not be em- 
ployed at all. It has, however, only the harmless 
meaning that Paul is not expressing his own 
thought but that of the Judaizers. He does not 
say at all whether he for his part regards the 
‘“‘ pillars’ as real pillars or not. Hence the shade 
of meaning conveyed by the word “ reputed ”’ is 
either: ‘“‘the pillars,’ as they are called; or, if a 
tinge of irony is present; the pillars who are so 
confidently cited by my opponents, but who, at 
that time, gave me the hand of fellowship. Thus 
any irony which may have been present was 
directed against the Judaizers, not against the’ 
senior apostles. * 

Verse 3: “‘ but not even Titus, who was with me 

was compelled to be circumcised ’’ con- 
tains great difficulties for the present-day reader. 
To him, when he reads the letter for the first time, 
it is in the highest degree surprising that circum- 
cision is suddenly mentioned here without a single 
word having been previously said about it, 


* Itis very doubtful whether the Judaizers themselves used the 
exact expression of doxodyres, Or the word doxeiy in any form. 
The fourfold repetition of the word supports the view that they 
did; on the other hand, as has already been said, the writer’s 
tone shows the marks of irony or irritation only in one case, 
and that case not the first. Perhaps the opponents used the 
expression oj dvres7. (=the men who are somewhat), or 
ol ordA\o (=the pillars). 
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Evidently at the time dealt with in the narrative 
the question of circumcision had been at issue just 
as now at the time of the Epistle, and of this the 
readers must already have been aware. (Compare 
in ver. 2 ‘‘among the Gentiles,’ and in ver. 5, 
“should continue with—or unto—you’’). The 
emphatic “‘ but”’ is likewise surprising ; it pre- 
supposes a negation, a denial of some position 
taken up by the Judaizers, such as “ but my 
enemies did not overthrow me, they did not make 
my work ‘vain’; Nay! not even Titus, etc.” 
The words “ not even” indicate a gradation, and 
presuppose a general negative sentence: (They 
did not force circumcision on the Gentile 
Christians). Nay! not even my companion 
Titus, etc. 

“Not even ” shows that the case of Titus was a 
minimum, and in any case Paul admits that the 
demand for circumcision in regard to him was 
understandable. It is not quite certain whether 
the main stress in ver. 3 is on “‘ who was with me ”’ 
or on “ being a Greek ’’; yet the former is fairly 
certain, for “not even” points to a contrast 
precisely between Titus (as an exception) and the 
Gentiles in general, and this contrast consisted in 
the fact, not that he was a Greek,* but that he 
was Paul’s travelling companion. On this account 


* Still, a certain stress must lie on the word “‘ Greek’”’; for 
otherwise his circumcision would have no significance for the 
Gentile Christians. 
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circumcision might in his case appear more 
necessary, or even an indispensable minimum 
demand. The question involved in it was not 
his own salvation; the crucial fact was rather 
that his presence gave offence to the Jews. As 
Paul, according to Acts 16, circumcised Timothy 
“on account of the Jews that were in those parts,” 
rather than abandon from the outset all hope of 
reaching them, so also the circumcision of Titus 
might be thought a natural, or indeed a minimum, 
concession ‘‘ because of the Jews.” It was not 
a question of the essentials of salvation, but a 
question of their customs, and of Gentile consider- 
ation for their sensitiveness. 

What is the precise meaning of ‘‘ not compelled 
to be circumcised?’ The question at omcé 
arises whether Paul is relating something which 
is quite new and unfamiliar to the Galatians, or 
whether he only mentions the matter in order to 
oppose false assertions made by the Judaizers. 

I. If it is assumed that Titus, as a matter of 
fact, was not circumcised—this question can only 
be discussed later—it is open to us to infer, from 
the words of Paul, the following possible theses 
of his opponents. 

(a) That Titus had been circumcised. This is, 
however, untenable; for it is then quite im- 
possible to understand how the opponents could 
assert a thing which was not only so untrue, but 
open to such incontestable disproof. Again, 
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one would expect Paul to say in that case simply 
“ Not even Titus was circumcised”’ (without using 
the word “‘compelled’’). Andcertainly one would 
expect that such a lie would be flung back with a 
more vigorous indignation. 

(b) That Titus had been compelled to be circum- 
cised. This is also open to grave objection. The 
assertion would be just as untrue as the last 
named, and just as easy to disprove. Nor is 
Paul’s reply at all suitable, for in replying to such 
a statement the negative would have to be strongly 
emphasized ; and that is not the case. He says 
“not even,’’ as if he were dealing with a further 
case beyond any that his opponents had 
mentioned, instead of using the simple “ not,” as 
would be more natural in denying the precise 
assertion that they had made. Moreover, the 
main connection of this negative is not with 
“compel ”’ but with “ Titus ”’ (in comparison with 
Gentile Christians in general). 

(c) That the circumcision of Titus had been 
demanded (but, as already stated, not carried out). 
Thus only moral suasion, or an unsuccessful 
attempt at compulsion, would have been exercised 
(compare 67).* But this is also untenable. The 
opponents can scarcely have had so little 
intelligence as 10 make such a statement: for 
they would only have given Paul the opportunity 
to point to the triumph that he had won. 

* See p. 61. 
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II. If it is assumed that Titus as a matter of 
fact was circumcised, then the assertion of this, 
which on the contrary assumption we have just 
rejected as impossible, becomes not only possible 
but certain, for it was essential to the interests 
of the opponents. The hypothesis put forward 
by Spitta (Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 195ff.), and 
Johannes Weiss (Studien und Kritiken, 1893), that 
Paul actually did circumcise Timothy, cannot be 
properly discussed except at a later stage of our 
investigation, since it is a question of the facts. 
Here the enquiry is simply what the Judaizers 
asserted (whether truly or not) and what Paul 
gave as his answer. Did they then assert that 
Titus was circumcised? To be quite certain 
on this point it is necessary to examine again, 
and more closely, the words “‘ not even : 
compelled to be circumcised.”’ What is it that 
Paul means to convey ? 

If the opponents asserted that Titus was 
circumcised, the main accent in the words of 
Paul can only fall upon ‘‘compel’’; yet the 
word has, in point of fact, no very emphatic 
position':-~ apparently. ““.=note even, 72. Titus.’ 
“who was with me,” and possibly also “‘ being a 
Greek,’’ are emphasized more. Apart from the 
accent, there are other difficulties regarding the 
precise meaning of the word “compel” *; for 


* Spitta—but not J. Weiss—takes it as obvious (on pp. 
196, 198) that the question is whether Paul compelled Titus. 
This question, however, would be quite out of place in this 
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if this word is understood in its milder sense 
(as in 6), Paul’s statement is that the circum- 
cision of Titus took place without even any 
attempt at compulsion on the side of the Judaizers, 
which would be very extraordinary considering 
that everywhere else in this letter his fierceness 
against circumcision knows not the slightest 
intermission. On the other hand, if he means to 
say that the Judaizers set up an unconditional 
demand for Titus’ circumcision, and that he did 
circumcise him, but only quite voluntarily, this is 
very improbable on account of the sternness 
against circumcision which has just been referred 
to; it is also a curiously roundabout and limping 
reply, which can only be understood by supposing 
that Paul could not speak more directly, because 
he was in a very difficult position : he would have 
liked to deny that Titus was circumcised, but 
could not. But for this embarrassment there is 
no sufficient evidence. Thus, on the whole, 
the testimony of ver. 3 is against the view that 
the opponents asserted, and 1ightly so, that Paul 
had circumcised Titus. We have, however, still 
to examine ver. 4 and 5 from this point of view, 
and it is necessary first to recall what has been 
said concerning the severity of the expressions 
which are here used. If Paul wanted to say that 


chapter, where Paul’s object is to deny that he himself had 
submitted to compulsion at the hands of the senior apostles or 
the Judaizers. 
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he had shown consideration for the Judaizers by 
circumcising Titus, he could only justify this 
conduct by maintaining that these men were in 
some measure personally honourable, and in the 
right. Since he denies this in the sharpest and 
most ruthless way, one would naturally conclude 
that in Jerusalem also* he had treated them as he 
declares they deserved; in other words, that he 
had not yielded to them in the least degree. In 
ver. 5 the general probability is once more on the 
side of the view that Paul did not yield. This 
is true especially of the shades of expression to be 
observed in the Apostle’s words. According to 
his aim and mood throughout the Epistle, and 
especially in this section, we cannot but suppose 
that he would avoid the mention of any yielding, or 
that if he used such an expression as “‘ we yielded,” 
it would only be for the purpose of immediately 
denying it. The same consideration applies to 
the express mention, and indeed—if we prefer 
the reading which omits the words “ not even ”’ 
—the emphasizing of his submission, an emphasis 
which is by no means sufficiently qualified or 
recalled by the added “for an hour.” Further, 
if Paul intends to admit or assert a ‘‘ subjection,” 
the ground which he gives for it, viz. : ‘‘ that the 
truth of the gospel might continue unto you,”’ is 
anything but obvious. Indeed, it is a paradox ; 
for it must be remembered that Paul does not 
* Compare, however, p. 133 (footnote). 
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say that he upheld the truth by “ the voluntary 
circumcision of Titus,’’ but expressly by ‘‘ sub- 
jection.” Itis very doubtful whether the Galatians 
could possibly have understood such language, and 
yet, if the circumcision of Titus had been asserted, 
the assertion would be so dangerous that Paul 
would have great need to make himself clear. 
Hence one may conclude that the opponents did 
not fling in Paul’s teeth the circumcision of Titus, 
and by anticipation we may suppose that they 
did not do this because as a matter of fact it had 
not happened. On the other hand, the possibility 
cannot be altogether dismissed that Paul did not 
venture to express himself quite clearly because 
he was greatly embarrassed by the (true) statement 
that he had circumcised Titus (compare what 
was said on ‘“‘ compelled ’’). However, this does 
not in the least explain why, if Paul wished to 
deny the fact and was not able, he went out 
of his way to make his position much worse 
by the stress which he lays on two points: 
first on the ‘‘ subjection ’”’ (which, in the words 
“not compelled,” he has only just denied), 
and secondly on the utter unworthiness of 
those to whom his extreme consideration was 
shown. 

The main argument for the theory of Spitta 
and Weiss is, however, a textual one, and its 
main support is the reading which omits “ (to 
whom) not even,” in ver. 5. For this reading the 
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following can be urged: (1) By means of it we can 
get rid of the break in the construction between 
ver. 4 and 5; strictly speaking, however, this argu- 
ment applies only to the words “‘towhom. (2) As 
regards the support of the MSS., etc., this reading 
occursin D., lat. d., Iren., Tert., Vict., Ambrosiaster 
and others. This is fairly strong testimony. As 
is well known, Tertullian asserts that the “‘ not 
even ”’ (od8é) in the text used by Marcion was a 
forgery. Probably this accusation was unjustified 
and the “‘ not even ’”’ much earlier than Marcion ; 
nevertheless it points us to the genuine fact that 
the text without the negative, by asserting that 
Paul yielded, might easily cause offence to such 
enthusiastic admirers of Paul as Marcion was; 
and that if this offence were felt the temptation 
to emend the text would be strong, especially 
as this “‘ yielding ”’ is underlined by the reference 
to “ subjection.” 

On the other hand the reading which includes 
“not even’’ has much better textual authority 
than the other, being found in nearly all Greek 
manuscripts except those already specified. It 
must be admitted that its later correction, 
supposing it to be original, is not quite easy to 
explain, but this difficulty is not decisive. For the 
alteration has been made only in very few 
manuscripts (as we have seen), and in these it 
may have been caused either by the desire to re- 
move the break in the construction between ver. 4 
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and 5,* or else by the recollection of Acts 16'3 
(where Timothy in a somewhat similar case was 
circumcised by Paul) and the doubt whether the 
Apostle acted quite differently here.t According 
to the view last mentioned, the “ yielding ”’ 
refers to the question of the circumcision of Titus ; 
this is, however, not necessarily so. It could be 
understood to refer to the fact of Paul’s coming 
to Jerusalem at all, or to his authorization by the 
senior apostles (ver. 6-10) ; from that point of 
view it may have been said “ but for the time 
being he did yield!’ and thereupon the “ not 
even’ would be struck out. This recalls the 
view which is foundin Tertullian. He vehemently 
defends the positive reading (without “not even’’), 
but he refers the yielding, and the subjection, not 
in the least to any circumcision of Titus, but 
simply to 2%? (the fact that the senior apostles 
were consulted at all), and to 27% (acceptance 
of a kind of authorization)—similarly Irenzus 
and now Zahn. On this view, therefore, the 
reading without “not even,” if it be indeed 
correct, still does not postulate the circumcision 
of Titus, and in point of fact his circumcision 


* This is true, however, (as already said) chiefly of the relative 
“to whom.” 

t+ See Clemen, Paulus, vol. I., p. 45: ‘‘ Apart from that it is 
perfectly clear from Tertullian that the ‘ not even’ was struck 
out on account of the reference to the circumcision of Timothy, 
although Paul indicates by the other ‘ not even’ in Gal 2%, that 
if the circumstances had been different he would have circumcised 
Titus also, but that the situation in this case was quite different 


> a”? 


from Timothy’s. 
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was denied by the earliest representatives of this 
reading. Hence they had no reason to amend 
the text by interpolating “not even’; or, at 
least, they felt no such need. 

To sum up: there is much to be said for the 
positive reading. Besides J. Weiss such other 
excellent scholars as Zahn (Kommentar, p. 287 ff.), 
and Kirsopp Lake (in the Expositor, 1906), have 
given it their support. It appears, however, not 
sufficiently demonstrated ; and if it were beyond 
all question, the further question would still 
remain open whether in the “ yielding’’ and 
‘“ subjection ” the circumcision of Titus is meant 
or not. On the whole it is far from clear that 
the Apostle’s opponents made any such statements 
concerning Titus, or concerning any “‘ subjection ”’ 
of Paul in regard to him, as we should expect if 
he had been circumcised by Paul. 

Since every interpretation which starts from 
the supposition that Paul is here contending 
against a thesis put forward by opponents has 
now been shown to be false, or, at the least, very 
questionable, the only view that remains is that 
the Apostle introduced the example of Titus of 
his own accord*: “not even in regard to Titus 


* We have already seen that the readers, judging by the way 
in which Paul expresses himself, possibly knew nothing until 
now of ‘Titus’ presence in Jerusalem. All the information 
strictly necessary to understand the part played by Titus in 
this paragraph is given in the paragraph itself: Titus was a 
Greek, Paul’s travelling companion, and (more or less) his 
servant. 
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was any demand made for circumcision (though 
in his case I could have understood it)’; or: 
“particularly in regard to Titus the demand was 
made for circumcision, and for that. matter I 
can understand its being made, but from our point 
of view the proposal was an impossible one, and 
it failed to be carried.’”’ Of these two the latter 
is by far the more probable ; indeed, the former is 
possible only if Paul means to deny that such a 
demand was made by the senior apostles, for the 
Judaizers cannot have demanded the circumcision 
of Gentile Christians at all without demanding 
that of Titus. If the second and better view be 
accepted, the senior apostles must have taken 
up either a mediating position or one favourable 
to Paul; otherwise no such agreement in Paul’s 
favour would be conceivable. 

It only remains to ask why Paul uses the word 
“compelled” at all (though without special 
emphasis). Why not simply “not even Titus 
was circumcised ?’”’ The reason is that the 
denial that compulsion was laid upon him in 
Jerusalem runs through the whole of this section, 
and might easily emerge into the open at any 
point ; besides this general fact, there is a special 
point in the use of the word in the place where it 
actually occurs: it suggests that an attempt was 
made to bring compulsion to bear, but was 
made in vain. Compare “ subjection ”’ in ver. 5, 
which is literally ‘‘ the subjection ’”’ and probably 
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means “the subjection which is in question, 
the kind of subjection alleged.’’ Compare also 
the discussion below of the word “ only’’ in ver. Io, 
in which this question of subjection is dealt with 
further. The opponents, then, desire now to 
subject the Galatians to circumcision by insistent 
and persistent moral suasion. They also say that 
in Jerusalem Paul “‘ subjected’’ himself to the 
senior apostles (like a good Christian). The 
application of this ‘‘ subjection” to the circum- 
cision of Titus was made, however, most prob- 
ably, first by Paul. Similarly, the opponents 
cannot have made the more general statement 
that in Jerusalem circumcision was imposed on 
all Gentile Christians as necessary to salvation. 
For Acts and Galatians both show that it was not 
so imposed, and we have already seen that this 
assertion would not have corresponded with the 
claims which the Judaizers were putting forward 
in Galatia now; for they were not asserting 
the necessity of circumcision for a minimum 
Christianity, but only that it was essential to 
“perfection.”” Thus, further, the reference of the 
general assertion of a “‘ subjection ”’ in Jerusalem 
to the special case of circumcision, not only that of 
Titus but of the Gentile Christians as a whole, 
is introduced first by Paul. And if he had won 
such a victory on this point as he claims, his 
opponents had good reason for not mentioning 
circumcision in speaking of the Jerusalem 
eye Oe 
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conference, and he had good reason to repair this 
omission. 

Verse 4 is important for the question—how far 
the readers were already familiar with the events 
touched upon in this section. The words “ the 
brethren privily brought in,” instead of “‘ certain 
brethren, etc.’’ suggest, without exactly proving, 
that the readers already knew there was such a set 
of people. But unquestionably previous know- 
ledge is assumed in the expressions which follow : 
“privily brought (or smuggled) in,’ “false 
(pseudo) brethren,” ~“came in privily (or 
stealthily),” “to spy out,” “bring us into 
bondage,” “ (the) subjection,” “that the truth 
of the gospel might abide unto you.” These 
expressions cannot possibly have been as obscure 
to the readers as they are tous. We do not even 
know for certain whether this “spying” took 
place in Antioch or in the churches of the first 
missionary journey—in other words, in the 
Galatian churches themselves. Further, the 
meaning of “‘ but on account of the false brethren ”’ 
is very difficult to fix. Either Paul means (1) that 
the senior apostles advised him on account of 
these brethren to agree to the circumcision of 
Titus—if this question had not already been 
settled in Antioch* ; or (2) it was on their account 


* It was asserted long ago by Holsten that the demand for 
circumcision—assuming that this is what we have before us 
in verse 3—was set upin Antioch before the journey to Jerusalem ; 
similarly Spitta (Apostelg., p. 198ff.). J. Weiss has followed 
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that he came to Jerusalem at all; or (3) on their 
account he could not give way; or (4) precisely 
on their account he did give way. The last of 
these, as already said, is on general grounds very 
improbable. The third is in one sense possible, 
viz., not that if the false brethren had been 
absent he would have been untrue to his principles, 
but simply that in their presence he was all the 
less able to compromise. The second explanation 
is improbable because it presupposes a big break 


this up by proposing (in Stud. Krit., 1893, S. 508ff), to insert 
ver. 3-5 between ver, 1 and 2, and to join up ver. 2 with ver. 6. 

There is much to be said for this ingenious reconstruction. 
Verse 4b undoubtedly!has Antioch as its scene of action, and this 
lends prima facie probability to the view that the scene of ver. 3 
and 5is laid inthesame place. Butthe‘‘towhom ”’ (ofs) of ver. 5 
—supposing it to be genuine—is less decisive than Weiss takes it 
to be, and that for the following reasons: (1) The “ false 
brethren’ who appear in Antioch are almost certainly from 
Jerusalem (compare Acts 151), and if Paul appealed to Jerusalem 
from a decision arrived at in Antioch, they would be more 
likely to do so; for they would be more likely to secure a verdict. 
(z) This is true, whatever the result in Antioch. If a demand 
of theirs for the circumcision of Titus had been refused in Antioch, 
it might well be reversed in Jerusalem ; if, on the other hand, 
Titus had been circumcised, but—according to Spitta’s theory— 
not as a matter of principle, then the Judaizers could only regard 
themselves, so far as the principle was concerned, as beaten men, 
and they would be bound to carry their demands further and 
insist on the circumcision of the Gentile Christians as a matter 
of principle. Only in Jerusalem was a final decision at all 
probable, and hence the words “ not even Titus ’”’ in ver. 3 are 
more naturally connected with Jerusalem ; for they suggest the 
supreme and final test, and they also lead us to suppose that this 
test was applied once for all, rather than at two attempts in two 
quite different places. (3) The words ‘‘ to whom (we did not 
yield), ’ even though we assume that the “‘ spying out,” etc., 
took place in Antioch, may themselves refer to that stage of 
Paul’s bout with these brethren which was played out in 
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in the thought, and a sudden plunge into the 
past, between ver. 3 and 4. The first explanation 
is not probable because that which is to be pre- 
supposed, viz., the reference~ to the original 
apostles, is read into the text somewhat violently. 
On the whole, perhaps the third interpretation 
is to be preferred; in that case the words 
“ because of” in ver. 4 are not strictly and logi- 


Jerusalem. For this it is only necessary to understand “ came 
in by stealth to spy out our liberty . . . ” in the pluperfect 
tense: “ had comein (4) In any case there would be 
many others in Jerusalem of ‘the same opinion as the intruders 
in Antioch. If, therefore, Paul had yielded to the former, he 
would, in effect, have yielded to the latter. 

Besides all this, fine shades of expression seem traceable in 
ver, I and 3, which betray the fact that Paul is not thinking 
of himself as stationed in Antioch. ‘I went up,” here as in 138, 
suggests a completed journey to Jerusalem, and “ taking Titus 
also,” in the Aorist tense, seems to indicate that the journey 
has at least begun, and therefore that Antioch has been left 
behind ; but the chief consideration is the emphatic “‘ who was 
with me’’; in Antioch that had no point in regard to Titus— 
it was only after the journey had commenced that he could thus 
be marked out from others (compare “ with me” in 17, and 
p. 17, footnote). And nowhere could he thus be so strikingly 
marked out as in Jerusalem—an exception among countless 

ews. 

; Thus the best interpretation is that the scene of ver. 4a is 
Jerusalem ; or better, that the ‘‘ but on account of the false 
brethren we could not yield’’ refers to Jerusalem, whereas 
“whocamein . . ,. thatthey might bring usinto bondage,’”’ 
is to be understood as a parenthesis in the pluperfect tense, 
referring back to Antioch. 

Under any circumstances such expressions as “ when they 
saw’ (ver.7), and “when they perceived” (ver. 9), are best 
explained by supposing that the senior apostles did not give 
Paul their support immediately, but only after ample investiga- 
tion. Therefore there may easily have been strife in Jerusalem 
before agreement was reached—strife which originated not with 
these “‘ pillars,’ but with the strictest of the Judaistic Christians. 
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cally carried through; rather, Paul begins afresh 
in ver. 5: “(I say) to these (almost ‘ to such’) 
men we did not give way for an hour.’’ Or one 
other possibility still remains. Perhaps the 
“because of ”’ was from the beginning not intended 
to have a strict, but only a general application. 
Thus (supplying a few necessary words): “this 
question of circumcision became a burning one, 
however, because of the false brethren,’ or: 
“the situation took this turn because of the 
false brethren’’; there will then be no break 
in the construction when we come to the words 
“to whom we did not give way.” 

The expressions “‘ (the) subjection ’’ and “‘ from 
those who were accounted to be somewhat ”’ have 
been in part already discussed. Burk’s inter- 
pretation of the latter expression (or of the 
Greek which is rendered as above by the R.V.) is 
questionable—that it to say, it is doubtful 
whether the words “to be anything under com- 
mission from the (senior apostles)” is the right 
translation at this point; nevertheless these 
words have a certain importance and value as 
putting into express terms, together with the 
“submission (or subjection) to the senior apostles,”’ 
thoughts which were in the minds of the opponents 
and which may often have been on their lips, 
whether they were reported to Paul in this precise 
form or not. 

Verses 7-10 are a closely connected whole, and 
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the most important points that arise will be 
considered in discussing the word “ only ”’ (ndvov) 
in ver. 10, the word on which, in a sense, our 
entire investigation turns. Before passing on 
to that, however, it is well to recollect once more 
the carefully worked out parallelism between 
Paul and Peter, and the friendly, hearty tone of the 
narration. From this one might conclude that 
the senior apostles not only recognized the inde- 
pendence of Paul in Jerusalem, but recognized it 
in a friendly and hearty way. Whether they 
recognized it without qualification or reservation— 
that is the question in the word “ only.” 


910: “ ONLY THAT WE SHOULD REMEMBER 
THE Poor,”’ etc. 


This sentence is of the greatest possible im- 
portance for the whole subject of this investigation. 

In the first instance we shall leave aside 
questions of fact, which belong to a later stage of 
enquiry, and shall examine the sentence itself, 
its build and its context. Under any circum- 
stances a few words will have to be supplied ; 
various suggestions are, for example: “ asking 
(us) ” or ‘exhorting (us)’’ ; or “ they gave usright 
hands of fellowship’? may be understood to be, in 
effect, repeated. On either of these three insertions 
the words “ that we should remember the poor ”’ 
will follow so as to make sense; still, the exact 
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words cannot be re-constructed, and the only 
practical question is what thought is to be supplied 
so as to fill the gap approximately. Whatever is 
the connecting link which Paul omitted to state, 
the clause beginning with “ only ’”’ will in some 
degree limit the unconditional freedom of the 
Gentile churches, and must carry with it a certain 
obligation of Paul and Barnabas on behalf of 
these churches towards the Judaistic Christians. 
Johannes Weiss has come nearest to the exact 
sense. * 

The further question arises how much weight 
Paul attaches to this limitation. This question 
is not to be summarily settled by the position 
of “‘only”’ (uésvov) at the beginning of the 
sentence, for in reality little exclusive force, if 
any, is implied by its holding this position. Its 
chief force is conjunctival and adversative: to 
provide a connection and a contrast with the 
foregoing. The effect of trying to put it in any 
other place is not, after the fashion of a pure 
adverb, to alter the emphasis, but to destroy the 


* He writes to the author on this point: ‘‘ The considerable dis- 
tance which separates ‘only’ from ‘ nothing’ (in ver. 6), and 
the entirely positive content of ver. 7-9, show conclusively that 
‘only ’ is not felt by Paul to be an exception to ‘they imparted 
nothing to me.’ Hence what is needed is to find in ver. 7-9 
some other negative or exclusive element to which ‘only’ does 
represent a kind of exception ; this can only be contained in the 
words ‘ (and that) they (should go) to the circumcision’ ; thus: 
‘the mission to the Jews they recognized as their own task, but 
(or‘ only ’) inone respect there was to beformealso an obligation 
towards the circumcision, viz., in regard to the poor.’ ”’ 
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sense; for there remains no rational connection 
with what precedes.* The writer ventures to 
suggest that “ only’ is a misleading translation, 
and that we should render: ‘‘ There was, however, 
a proviso that we should be mindful of the poor.”’ 
The word “allein’’ is sometimes used similarly 
in German. Care for the poor will still be 
an exception to the friendly insulation of 
the Judaistic and the Gentile churches, but 
it will be an exception rather than necessarily 
the exception. iio this résult= is: sound “it 
must have far-reaching results, for, especially in 
Germany, the word “ only ”’ has been assumed to 
be entirely restrictive and immensely emphatic, 
and the fifteenth chapter of Acts has been 
imperiously swept aside on practically no 
evidence except this one hasty assumption. 
Careful examination of the rest of the sentence 
shows that the main stress lies elsewhere. The 
position of pévov is not exceptional and there- 
fore implies no exceptional emphasis ; for in its 
conjunctival character it could only be where 
it is. But ‘the poor” could come, and in the 
ordinary course would come, later than it is ; what 
has thrust it forward is the desire to add emphasis, 
and if it be put a few words later the only result 


* Tf “only ’”’ is taken adverbially in close connection with 
“the poor” (as has been urged upon the writer), the result is 
that all the light of the sentence becomes darkness, It would 
have to mean: we and the Jerusalem apostles separated our 
fields of labour in order that we should neglect everybody 
except the poor ! 
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is to diminish the emphasis. Hence it is the 
character of the exception made, and not the 
assertion that there were no others, which is 
uppermost in the writer’s mind. The poor are 
spoken of positively far more than antithetically, 
and on their merits rather than for the sake 
of excluding anything or anyone else. This 
conclusion is strongly fortified by the supple- 
mentary clause which declares that this very 
thing (dvrd rodro) was the thing (xd) which Paul 
eagerly and zealously undertook (éorévsaca) to do. 

This leads to the question of the tone of the 
verse. pvnpoveverv (Rev: remember ’’) has a 
hearty ring, and appears to express a genuine 
sympathy with the poor, which is then further 
emphasized by the added clause concerning the 
Apostles zeal. ‘on’ <their) “behali* “The very 
position of ‘‘ the poor” in the forefront of the 
sentence indicates that they appealed to the writer, f 


* “ Be mindful of’’ would be a better translation than 
“remember.’’ It would bring out—what the present rendering 
obscures—that the Greek is in the present tense, and refers not 
to one act of liberality but to a long continued solicitude ; more- 
over it is not only tenderer and more beautiful, but also, taking 
into account the spirit of the whole verse, it is far more likely 
to be what Paul meant and felt. 


+ For public reading Paul’s meaning would perhaps best be 
rendered thus: ‘‘ We were, however, to remember the poor— 
the poor.’’ This Epistle, like the second to the Corinthians, is 
for the most part, however matured some of the principles may 
be, extemporary speech in its form of utterance. Properly 
speaking, Paul did not write: he dictated. Thus he would be 
free to visualize and apostrophize his audience, rather than send 
a letter to mere readers. It is here assumed that only the 
concluding passage of the Epistle is from his ‘‘ own hand.”’ 
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and this is in accord with the feeling towards the 
unfortunate classes which is characteristic of the 
Bible everywhere, and with the important place 
which collections for Jerusalem actually played in 
Paul’s own churches. In regard to these 
collections Paul may have been actuated 
by various motives,* but the motive here 
expressed may always have been one of the 
strongest. At any rate, he means to say that in 
regard to the poor in Jerusalem there was no 
contest between the senior apostles and himself, 
but ready agreement on his side and great hearti- 
ness on both. It does not follow that the other 
apostles took exactly the same view as he did, 
especially as he does not, apparently, quote any 
precise words of theirs. One can easily imagine 
that for them Paul’s promise of help for their poor 
may have had less of benevolence about it, and 
more of the fulfilment of aduty. Indeed, we have 
already felt, in considering the clause beginning 
with “only,” that it involved in practice a 
certain qualification of, or restriction upon, 
Gentile freedom.t 

The general character of the verse is noteworthy 
for this reason, that it easily falls into separate 

* See Lock, St. Paul the Master Builder, pp. 31, 49ff. 

+ A condition might be imposed with a certain amount of 
justice, in view of the fact that, as Clemen points out, one of the 
chief causes of the poverty of the Jerusalem Church was the 
way in which it had been ravaged by Paul’s own persecutions 
(Paulus, vol. II., p. 140). Compare his own confession in this 
very Epistle (1%). 
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pieces: However—the poor !—of them we were 
to be mindful—which I eagerly undertook to 
do—that very thing. It gives the impression 
almost of a postscript, of which we do not know 
how many of the successive pieces were in Paul]’s 
mind when he wrote the first piece, nor whether 
any part of it was in his mind until he had reached 
the end of ver. 9. This is important both for the 
writer’s psychology, and for the degree of strict- 
ness with which this verse is to be interpreted. 
It looks as if some or all of it might easily have 
been omitted—have failed to occur to the writer’s 
mind before the thoughts which occupy the 
following verses intervened. And that again 
bears on the question whether other matters 
which also might have been introduced here had 
so little relevance for his train of thought at the 
moment that they did fail to occur to him—or 
rather, that Peter’s visit to Antioch entered his 
mind before them. 

On the question of what the readers already 
knew, this ver. Io throws little light, except that 
it is evidently assumed that they will understand 
“ the poor ’’ to mean “‘ the poor of the Jerusalem 
church.” 

Is Paul in this verse answering assertions of his 
opponents? Probably only in a general and in- 
direct way. The word“ only ” might suggest that 
the Judaizers had spoken of other limitations or 
conditions of Gentile freedom, and that Paul is 
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here expressly denying these; but “only,” as 
we have seen, is not nearly emphatic enough for 
that, and the calm and friendliness of the general 
tone tell in favour of the view -that here the 
Apostle is not directly thinking of his present 
opponents and their attacks. 

But in what sense does he reply indirectly 
to any position taken up by his opponents? 
According to the whole drift of the section 2" 
he intends above all to maintain his freedom 
and independence. Note once more: 2? “ by 
revelations (alone) ;*.23 . not) compelled’: 
24“ to spy out our freedom which we have (still) ”’ ; 
“bring us into bondage ”’; 25 “‘ to whom we did 
not yield for an hour by way of ‘ subjection’ ”’ ; 
finally, the words: “it matters nothing to me” 
in 26. These thoughts echo still in ‘‘ they im- 
parted nothing to me, but on the contrary .. ” 
and thereby also in the clause: ‘“ only,* (or: 
with the proviso, however), that we should 
be mindful of the poor, which is exactly what 
of my own free will I wanted to do.” All 
this agrees with the conclusion already reached 
that the preponderant emphasis in 27° is not on 
“only’’ but on “the poor,’’f for the poor are 
generally “‘ remembered ”’ from above, rather than 

* Dr. Moffatt has inserted in his recent New Testament a 


subtle comma after ‘“only,’’ which approximates the word 
somewhat to the meaning given above. 


+ For the whole rendering of the verse compare J. B. 
Rotherham. 
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from below, themselyes) Above all else, Paul 
asserts in ver. I0 that he accepted no addition to 
his gospel, and took jypon himself no obligation of 
any kind, which he Could not accept in a voluntary 
and friendly way.*| The further question arises 
whether “ only,” when so interpreted in the light 
of the wider context, actually excludes all limita- 
tions and conditioris apart from the one mentioned 
in ver.10. To this we return in the next chapter. 


ADDITIONAE, NOTE TO GALATIANS 2" 


THE ATTITUDE oF THE SENIOR APOSTLES IN THE 
GALATIAN STRUGGLE 


This question is raised by Paul’s attitude to the 
original apostles as this attitude comes to light 
in the Epistle generally, and especially in the 


* To the Contrary effect see Weizsacker in his Apostolic Age, I 
p. 207: “ Paty) did not say that nothing burdensome, but that 
nothing at al), was laid upon him ”’—a view which does not take 
sufficient acc ount of the context. If we accept the interpretation 
of dvdev TPO ayébevro (ver. 6), which is represented by Th. Zahn, 
and also by’ 7 Weiss, viz., that the senior apostles did not submit 
the principi¢s of their own gospel to Paul as he had submitted 
his gospel, tc’ them (27), the main situation remains unaltered ; 
for Paul’! ren for denying that anything was submitted to 
him is that he wishes to deny that anything was imparted, and 
that again he denies because his present opponents are asserting 
it in ordey, to place him (or,in their view, to replace him) in 

subjectif.n’ to the senior apostles. No, he declares, whatever 
their woul g_be representatives may say now, the senior apostles 
themselves, imparted nothing to him,and least of all did they 
impart aNything withthe idea that he was bound to accept it 
and preach it to the Gentile Christians. On the contrary, the 
mission tl the Gentiles was to be his vocation and the mission 
to the Jeiws was to be theirs. 
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use of the word doxotvres (R.V. ‘‘ men of repute,”’ 
etc.) in chap. 2. Of the four occurrences of this 
precise word, 2° is the only one which shows clear 
signs of irony or irritation, but we must add to this 
the insistence on the “‘ dissimulation ”’ of Peter in 
2™f and likewise the assertion that all the trouble 
in Antioch was caused by men who “ came from 
James.”’ Apart from this the tone of the Epistle 
is always respectful whenever James is mentioned 
(egry 0*519) 9) The spirit: of-2.Cor.115***sis quite 
different. 

In the discussion of 2° it has already been said 
that the senior apostles were a source of danger 
to Paul in the present crisis, but the question still 
remains open whether they were only made a 
danger by the Judaistic opponents in Galatia, 
without their own co-operation. In support of 
this possibility we may point to Acts 154, accord- 
ing to which men might “come from James ’’* 
and yet possess no authorization from him. The 
existence of a great pseudonymous literature 
should also be borne in mind, and the fact that 
spurious Pauline epistles are alleged to have 
been in circulation even in the Apostle’s lifetime 
(2 Thess 22, 377). 

There is no proof that in such indefinite ex- 
pressions as “he that troubleth you” in 5”, 
or “‘ some that trouble you ”’ in 1’, Paul is referring 
to any of the apostles as the cause of the secession 

* Compare Hoennicke (Das Judenchristentum, p. 216, 220). 
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with which he is threatened. It is not even 
certain that the identity of the “‘troubler’”’ is 
known to Paul as he writes. The question 
stands, roughly, thus: 

It is not impossible that he knows who this 
person is, but, in accordance with a practice which 
is fairly common in his writings, refers to him only 
indirectly (compare Phil 15; 2 Cor 10% and 
t Cor 4° 157). In this case—so it has been 
conjectured—he is perhaps speaking of James, 
and in 5° the right rendering will be: “‘he that 
troubleth you shall bear his judgment, however 
high his position zs.”” On the other hand, there 
are strong arguments against this view: (a) 
“there are certain which trouble you” in 17 
indicates that “he that troubleth you” in 5% 
cannot be taken as strictly singular; compare 
“they which unsettle you’ in 5%. (bd) instead 
of “‘ however high his position ¢s’’ in 5%? we may 
render ‘‘ whoever, and however exalted, he may be.”’ 
There are other turns of phrase which also suggest 
that Paul himself does not know precisely who 
the disturbers are, é.g., 3', “who hath bewitched 
you ?”’ and perhaps also 19, “‘ If anyone is preach- 
ing,’ etc. (c) 17 and 5?° give the impression that 
the disturbance or unsettlement is unrest regarded 
as arising in Galatia itself, not the causation of this 
from outside. And further, the immediately 
following verse, 57, appears to show (as we have 
seen) that the “‘harasser”’ or “‘troubler ’’ is some- 
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one who is now making the accusation in Galatia 
itself that Paul still preaches circumcision. 
(zd) A hostile reference to James is also unlikely 
because, as we have already séen, there is else- 
where in this Epistle (see 179 2%77) no such 
evidence of indignation against or hostility 
towards James as could identify him with “‘ the 
troubler’’ ; nor does Paul anywhere else hesitate 
tomention him byname. (e) Paul makes a special 
point in Galatians of facing his opponents with 
the greatest boldness. He relates with pride 
how he rebuked Peter “ to his face’ and “in the 
presence of all’’ ; if James were referred to in the 
case under discussion, it would have been necessary 
to refer to him in the same upright and downright 
manner as to Peter, his fellow “ pillar.’ 

While, therefore, the opponents in Galatia may 
perhaps have shared with the senior apostles 
many of their principles, it is not proved that they 
received from these apostles any kind of direct 
support or sanction in making their irruption into 
Paul’s churches. 


THIRD MAIN DIVISION OF [HE 
HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, 211% 


What is assumed, in this section, to be already 


known to the readers ? 
‘* Antioch ’”’ is mentioned for the first time in 
ver. 1: in other words, this place would be unknown 
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to the reader who had no source of information 
except the Epistle. The account which follows 
in ver. 12ff. is fairly full, at least for a few verses, 
yet the manner in which Antioch is introduced in 
ver. Ir (“‘ But when Peter came to Antioch ”’) 
suggests some previous acquaintance, not only 
with the city, but with a particular visit of Peter 
to it. This accords with the South-Galatian 
theory, which requires that the daughter churches 
should have known something of such vitally 
important events, in the mother church of the 
Gentile missionary movement, as are referred to 
in this paragraph. In ver. 12 it seems to be 
assumed that the readers will understand that 
““ James ’’ has now advanced from the subordinate 
position of 1'9 to the supreme position in the 
Jerusalem church. Further, the question whether 
the Judaistic and the Gentile Christians were to 
eat together is treated as if the readers would at 
once realize that it was a burning question at the 
time with which the narrative deals. A still 
more important point is the relation of this section 
to the previous one, for there nothing has been 
said of an agreement in regard to common meals, 
and yet here Paul speaks as if the question had 
been, in principle, already settled. Otherwise it 
seems not only impossible that Peter should have 
been a “ dissembler,’’ as Paul declares, but im- 
possible also that Paul could, with any plausi- 
bility, accuse him of being one. We shall come 
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back to this question later. The words “‘ when 
Peter came to Antioch ”’ are not only interesting, 
as has been seen, because they assume his coming, 
but they are exceedingly remarkable because, in 
their simplicity and innocence, they presuppose 
that he had the right to come—this in spite of 
the apparently sharp division of the Gentile and 
the Judaistic spheres in 2''°. Compare those 
who ‘‘came from James,’ 2%. The question must 
be faced whether in this matter 2?™. or 2'7?° is the 
more open to suspicion; and that, again, will 
largely turn upon the degree in which the writer’s 
bias can be traced. Already we know that 
first impressions are in favour of 2™., as being the 
more unstudied, but the whole question must be 
resumed in the next chapter, for it is a question of 
the facts that lie behind the Epistle as it now 
stands. 

Is it possible to discover any assertions of the 
Judaizers in 2'™-? None can be traced in the words 
mputevoen beter fétc,,. 1072") for: but” ‘only 
points to a contrast with the happier relations 
spoken of in 277°, not to a contradiction of any 
Judaistic assertion. Nevertheless it is to be 
conjectured a priori that of such a collision 
between Gentile-Christian and Jewish-Christian 
leaders as is here reported, there will also have 
been a Judaistic account in circulation ; and this 
becomes practically certain when it is remembered 
that Paul does not assert, and therefore probably 
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cannot assert, that Peter admitted his position 
to be the right one. Still, 2" turns out on 
examination to be a connected description of a 
scene rather ‘than an answer, point by point, 
to definite assertions made by the Apostle’s 
opponents—that is to say, it is a connected 
narrative up to the point where he becomes 
absorbed in his own thoughts. One might 
conjecture that the opponents had made capital 
out of a defeat or overthrow alleged to have been 
experienced by Paul in Antioch; but this pre- 
supposes that the collision in Antioch really did 
have this result, and therefore can only be dis- 
cussed in our next chapter. For if the church in 
Antioch remained true to Paul, it would be an 
incredible piece of stupidity on the part of his 
opponents to assert the contrary, and especially so 
on the South-Galatian theory, according to which 
the Galatians must have known better. If, on 
the other hand, it is said that the church in 
Antioch really did repudiate Paul, and that his 
opponents used this as a handle against him in 
Galatia, such assertions as these need the most 
rigid proof. In this chapter, only the second is 
in question, and it is clear that if any such 
assertion was made, Paul makes no direct reply 
to it, and this supports the view that the assertion 
was not made. Of course, it may be that he was 
too much embarrassed by this form of attack 
to be able to reply, but there are three good reasons 
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against supposing this: first, direct proof of it is 
impossible ; further, Paul does not appear to be 
quoting any phrase in which such an assertion 
of his opponents is likely to have been couched ; 
and finally, if his opponents were so capable of 
explaining the contest in Antioch to suit their 
purpose, and if he was so incapable of meeting 
their explanations of it, he would surely have 
avoided mentioning the scene in Antioch at all. 

There is, it must be admitted, one other possi- 
bility which would allow that a Pauline defeat 
in Antioch had been alleged. It is possible, 
namely, that Paul at first intended to reply to this 
allegation, and that the only reason why he failed 
to do so was that he lost himself in religious 
musings at ver. 17, and never came back to the 
same point again. This is, however, very unlikely ; 
the main features of any answer which he intended 
to give will have revealed themselves in ver. 11-16 ; 
and if this is so, it must have been an answer to 
something other than the assertion of a defeat in 
Antioch. 

Assuming that such a defeat was not under 
discussion, Paul’s reply—so far as it is a reply 
and not simply narrative and exposition—seems 
to be directed against the charges of weakness, of 
“man-pleasing,” or again of “subjection.” 
The last of these three, as already explained, 
will have been an accusation only to Paul’s 
mind, not to that of his opponents, who 
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will have thought subjection to Jerusalem a duty, 
The connection of this paragraph will thus be 
chiefly with 1*° and with 2'*°, and the “reply ” 
made will not deal with a particular assertion of 
the opponents which is only to be found within 
this one paragraph, but, in a general way, with 
the same assertions which are traceable through 
the whole presentation of his case in the great 
passage 1-279, This explanation has the great 
advantage that it makes 2", in some reasonable 
sense, an outgrowth from what precedes it. 
Paul means to say: ‘‘ Again, even when Peter 
himself no longer held to his recognition of my 
mission to the Gentiles, I did not yield to him in 
the least. On the contrary, I stood up alone 
against him, and the rest of the Jews, and even 
Barnabas. In Jerusalem it was agreed that 
submission on my part should not be expected : 
in Antioch I refused that submission, though it 
was expected.” 
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The Previous Stages of the Struggle 


CHAPTER I 


The (actual) Facts in regard to the Introductory 
Narrative presented in Gal 17-2” 


IN the first part we have endeavoured to separate 
out the facts which Paul assumes to be known to 
the readers, then also the account of the questions 
at issue which had been given by the opponents, 
and had now to be corrected by the Epistle. It 
is, however, necessary to ask whether Paul’s cor- 
rections are always themselves correct : whether 
he always reproduces the original facts just as they 
originally were. In making this enquiry, Paul’s 
account of things will be accepted as being, 
unless something is said to the contrary, true and 
accurate, objective and unbiassed. If this is not 
borne constantly in mind the attitude of the pre- 
sent writer will be gravely misunderstood. It will 
be his misfortune to have to speak chiefly of the 
exceptions, as he believes, to Paul’s strict histori- 
city and fairness; but that is not intended to 
imply that Paul’s statements were usually either 
unhistorical or unfair. Such a conclusion would be 
be unjustified in regard 1o Galatians, and much 
more unjustified in regard to the Pauline epistles 
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in general. The position simply is that the 
manifestly fair and historical statements hold their 
place without discussion among our stores of 
secure knowledge ; the more debatable ones, 
though possibly much less important, will naturally 
be the occasion of more debate. In this, however, 
the chief desire will be to reach the real meaning 
of Paul himself. It is only necessary, at 
this preliminary stage, to add two remarks: 
first, that although the mistaking of the ex- 
ception for the rule is exceedingly common and 
quite natural* it ought to be avoidable, in judging 
the present chapter, after this explicit appeal ; 
secondly, that the present writer accepts a number 
of Paul’s statements simply on the strength of 


* It will be maintained later that, by reason of this same 
facile fallacy, the “‘ Apostolic Decree’ in Acts 15 has been very 
seriously misunderstood. The obvious thing is first put aside 
while shelves are filled with discussions of the difficult thing. 
Then, with the evidence of the loaded shelves before us, we 
are apt to suppose, in a subconscious way, that difficulty proves 
intrinsic importance, and that voluminousness must enshrine 
the gist of the matter. The end of all this is that the obvious 
thing ceases to be even obvious ; it becomes forgotten. It has 
thus, in the present writer’s judgment, been largely forgotten 
that the Apostolic Decree was a proclamation of freedom ; for 
have not libraries been written about its exceptional restrictions ? 
and now that so much has been written as to the number of 
Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, it has been largely forgotten that Paul 
has no essential interest whatever in their number, but only in the 
plain question whether—be they few or many—they resulted in 
vital additions to his gospel. The present chapter is devoted 
avowedly to critical pruning, but it is the writer’s hope that 
the main branches of Paul’s witness will bear ‘‘ the more fruit.”’ 
The statements which “‘ cannot be shaken,’’ and need not even 
be questioned, are not the chief subject of discussion herve, but 


they are first in their intrinsic importance, both for history and 
for faith, 
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his word, even where his logic is not altogether 
convincing; and that is to pay the Apostle 
one of the highest tributes in the writer’s power. 

Our method must be to retrace our way, as in 
the previous chapter, from the beginning of the 
great historical section of the Epistle to its end; 
only that we now seek the facts behind the state- 
ments, and no longer rest in the statements as 
such. 


FIRST MAIN DIVISION (110-24) 


In this passage there are signs that here and 
there Paul’s statement of the situation is perhaps 
biassed or overdrawn. Above all, the antitheses 
are drawn with extraordinary sharpness. It may 
be doubted whether the service of Christ makes 
it quite impossible to please men; and it goes 
without saying, in spite of ver. 11, that Paul’s 
gospel contained, as a matter of fact, human 
elements as well as divine. Again, the revelation 
in ver. 12 does not exclude the possibility that 
Paul received, before or after his conversion, 
instruction from men also. In ver. 16 the claim 
that at his conversion he finished immediately 
and for ever with “‘ flesh and blood ” undoubtedly 
goes too far. According to Acts 9% he was 
baptized ; and this not only lay in the nature 
of the case, but his own treatment of the subject 
of baptism throughout his epistles presupposes 
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that he shares this experience with his readers. It 
follows that someone must have baptized him, 
and, according to all probability, he will have 
received instruction—obviously from ‘‘ men’”’ 
as tothe meaning of the rite. Besides, he himself 
Ssavs (éig.; 1-1 Cor-113 + 15° 0 rectived) = 
that the basal Christian facts came to him as 
tradition (rapé) and hence from others—of course, 
soon after his conversion. It can scarcely be 
doubted that an over-statement has to be 
admitted here, and it can easily have arisen 
from the following causes: first, the lofty self- 
consciousness of the “spiritual person,’’ who 
desires no converse with mere “‘ men ’”’; secondly, 
the influence of the present strife on the presen- 
tation of the past: in other words, because his 
independence is now at stake, it is very strongly 
emphasized in dealing with past events. 

On ver. 17-20 sufficient has been said in the 
previous chapter. On the whole, these verses do 
not give the impression that they can be taken, 
for the purpose of objective history, exactly as 
they stand. 


* Compare J. Weiss (Kommentar zum 1. Kovintherbrief, S. 347), 
who with justice assesses mapé\aBov (“I received’’) as an 
expression of the “‘ purely human.’ It is especially noteworthy 
that the whole passage, in Weiss’s words, “ looks like a connected 
piece of catechism,” and that it is precisely this common 
possession of the Church, received by Paul from others, which he 
communicated to the Corinthians “ first of all.”’ Presumably 
he judged it was first in importance, and thereforeintime. See, 
however, the recent article by Heitmiiller in the Zeitschrift fiir 
neutestl. ‘Wissenschaft, 1912, S. 321. 
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Of the greatest importance is the invocation of 
God in ver. 20, for it is usually explained as a 
guarantee of the absolute historicity and objectivity 
not only of ver. 19, but also of the whole section 
of the Epistle which stretches on to the end of 
chap. 2. This explanation it is necessary to 
challenge. As to how far back, and how far 
forward, the application of this guarantee can be 
said to extend, it is perilous to dogmatize ; for it 
is a kind of parenthesis, and it is the nature of a 
parenthesis to occur to the writer somewhat 
suddenly, and to be attached to what precedes and 
follows in a way which the writer himself has not 
carefully thought out. This particular paren- 
thesis is also an exclamation, and while that fact 
argues for sincerity of feeling, it does not argue 
for the calmest possible precision. But this case 
need not be decided on general reflections. 
Whatever the guarantee does not apply to, it 
does apply to ver. 19; and yet it does not greatly 
strengthen the testimony which that verse has 
already given. Here an important distinction 
must be made. Ver. 19, if it be superficially read, 
is entirely valueless, however true ; for it does not 
help anyone in the least to know, in itself, that 
Paul spent a fortnight in Jerusalem without 
meeting ten of the apostles. Passing behind the 
statement to the implied argument, the meaning 
appears to be that as the time was too short 
(ver. 18) so also Peter and James were too un- 
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representative of the Jerusalem church (ver. 19) 
for Paul to receive any vital communication as to 
the “‘ things concerning Jesus,’’ or any commission 
from that church. Now it must surely be 
admitted that the force of the argument is any- 
thing but obvious. It has already been said above 
that a fortnight may be a very long time; it has 
now to be added that Peter and James were very 
representative men indeed, and, if proof of that 
were needed, it would be sufficient to turn to 
Paul’s own testimony in 279 27. (compare in 
general Acts 15). One cannot help suspecting that 
it would have been better for his argument if he 
had interviewed the other ten, and not these two. 
As far as argument goes, it is quite possible that he 
did receive instruction or authorization, and the 
asseveration in ver. Ig, since it does not deny that 
he saw the two who had most authority, does not 
alter this possibility. Indeed, the asseveration 
and the argument have no essential relation to 
each other—unless one is to hold that as soon as a 
man desires to tell the truth, his logic becomes 
infallible. Suppose we now go one step further 
back ; for just as the statement of fact has no 
value except for the implied argument, so the 
argument is of no value except for the sake of 
what it sets out tosupport: that is, the contention 
that Paul did not, as a matter of fact, receive any 
essential addition to his gospel while in Jerusalem. 
If we cannot accept this on the grounds of the 
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Apostle’s argument, perhaps we can receive it on 
the strength of his personal testimony ; and here 
the asseveration begins to be relevant again, for 
now we are back at the question of personal 
character. The statement “I am not lying ”’ can 
be accepted without the least question, whether 
the statement which it guarantees is logically 
conclusive or not ; hence Paul did not consciously 
receive, at the time referred to, any vital addition 
to his original gospel; or, if he did, he is not 
conscious of it as he now writes. Considering the 
lapse of time, the latter alternative is by no 
means impossible, even if the question of the 
Apostle’s emotions is left aside. Professor 
Lietzmann, of Jena, claims to be able to show 
conclusively (ganz genau nachweisen), that 
Augustine and Luther, in similar fashion, ascribe 
much to the time of their original conversion which 
their own writings prove to have developed in 
them only later. But the point need scarcely be 
laboured. It is an elementary principle of 
psychology that to keep our past experiences 
grouped in our memories inanything approaching 
their true order of date is an extremely difficult 
task. With that, the whole question of lying 
can be dismissed. But there still remains the 
possibility of mistake or oversight. In view 
of the statements by Paul himself, already quoted, 
concerning his debt to others, this possibility 
cannot be denied. Nor need it be: for we have 
161 
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to choose between two evils, and this is the less. 
We may take it for granted that no eager 
Christian could converse at intervals for a fort- 
night with the Peter of the Gospels, and with 
James, ‘‘ the Lord’s brother,’ without learning 
much concerning the one common Master. They 
had priceless things to tell, and if Paul was not 
ready to hear, why was he not? The present 
writer has too much respect for him to attempt an 
answer. Justice and respect do not require us to 
believe that all his syllogisms were sound, but they 
do require us to believe that he was not silent 
about Jesus Christ for a fortnight* ; and respect 
for Peter and James requires us to believe that they 
they would not have been silent, even if Paul had 
been. 

The crucial question is this: What kind of 
information, given at that time in Jerusalem, 
would Paul now regard as fundamental? On this 
point he and his opponents probably misunder- 
stood one another, just as what was to them an 
honourable ‘“‘submission’’ to the Jerusalem 
authorities was to him a dishonourable ‘ sub- 
jection.’” So also they did not blame him for 
having (as they said) formerly learnt from the 

* For the principle, we may compare in Pilgrim’s Progvess 
the description of supper at the Palace Beautiful: “and all 
their talk at the table was about the Lord of the hill : 
which made me love him the more;” or, in general, the 
Apostle’s irrepressible passion for talking of his faith, a pas- 


sion which, outside his own epistles, is perhaps best revealed in 
F. W. H. Myers’ poem “ St. Paul.” 
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Jerusalem apostles, but only for having now 
ceased to learn, or to abide by what he had 
learnt. The difference of view as to what was 
fundamental in his gospel would be somewhat as 
follows : his distinctive doctrines, and his 
independence in teaching them, will have been 
regarded by them as the fundamentally wrong, 
or at least as the unfortunate and unnecessary, 
element; by him, as fundamentally right and 
indispensable. It is quite possible that he means 
all through to assert the immediate derivation 
from God only of what may be called the 
core of his distinctive gospel, as imparted 
at conversion and involving the Gentile ‘mis- 
sion. This will have been a reply to his 
opponents, not in the sense that they said he 
had derived this from the senior apostles, but 
that they said he had derived his over-emphasis 
on grace and his feeble compliance towards the 
Gentiles from his own human weakness and 
human ambitions, and from contact with self- 
indulgent human nature as found in the Gentile 
world. Thus his reply is not directly an answer 
to what they had said, but (if established) it was 
an answer which by implication disposed of what 
they had said; for his reply was that even the 
senior apostles, to say nothing of the Gentile 
‘‘sinners,’’ were too human a source for his 
gospel. This reply would be quite conclusive 
were it not for the distinction between the 
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core of his gospel and its totality: Granted 
that the former came to him quite pure in 
his conversion, the latter may have contained 
very much of human influence. The fact that 
he was sincere when he overlooked this, is 
morally a fulfilment of his guarantee in ver. 20, 
but the fact that he overlooked it at all, even 
honestly, prevents us from taking his every 
statement as objectively and absolutely accurate. 
And if the invocation of God cannot prevent this 
conclusion in regard to ver. 19, far less can it 
establish the absolute accuracy and inviolable 
strictness of anything so remote as the word 
SOM yea 

Together with this distinction between the 
things at the rim and the things at the circum- 
ference should be considered the distinction 
between knowledge imparted to a free agent and 
instruction given to an inferior or subordinate. In 
this investigation it is found again and again that 
Paul repudiates, with quite special emphasis, such 
instruction as would put him in a position of 
“subjection.” Consciously, or, in part, sub- 
consciously, this distinction may have influenced 
him in 179, as it certainly did in many other 
verses between 17° and 2%. If so, knowledge 
which may have come to him through Peter and 
James, but in such a way as to make no encroach- 


* Weinel goes so far as to say that Paul invokes God too 
often and too lightly (“ Paul,” p. 358). 
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ment upon his personal and apostolic freedom, 
would scarcely be felt by him to be the kind of 
instruction at the hands of these apostles which he 
intended to deny. . 

To sum up: Of “ lying” on Paul’s part there is 
no evidence whatever. So far as the mere 
question of fact is concerned, his statement is 
simply that Peter and James were the only two 
apostles he saw in Jerusalem during the fortnight 
in question. We may be curious as to what had 
become of the others—possibly they were away 
on mission work—but our curiosity is no positive 
evidence against Paul’s explicit words. In regard 
to the cogency of the implied argument that he 
could not have received instruction or authori- 
zation from superiors, the only question that arises 
is a logical one, extremely interesting for the 
mentality of the writer, but not relevant to his 
morality. The moral question re-emerges when 
we pass to the question whether, all argument 
apart, he did receive, as a matter of fact, the kind 
of instruction or commission which he states or 
implies that he did not receive. Probably he did 
learn more, and learnt it in a more respectful 
attitude towards Peter and James, than one 
would suppose from a superficial perusal of his 
denials. But what he learnt was not his gospel, 
but only a reinforcement of it ; his attitude, as he 
thus learnt in friendly conversation, was in no way 
servile ; and his apostolate was not sub-let to him 
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by the senior apostles at this or any other time, 
but was the direct outgrowth of his gospel, and 
thus of his conversion and his “ revelation.” 
This is what he means to testify, and there is no 
reason to doubt that his testimony is true. There 
is, therefore, just as little reason to doubt that 
the asseveration of 17° is true. 

In ver. 22 “‘ unknown by face unto the churches 
of Judza,’’ looks like an overstatement. Paul 
had been the arch-persecutor of the Christians 
in Jerusalem, and according to Acts 8 these 
Christians were scattered by the persecution into 
various lands, of which Judea is the first to be 
mentioned. It is thus only too certain, in the 
nature of the case, that those who formed the 
nucleus of the churches in Judea knew Paul 
personally, and he himself admits this when he 
says that these churches regard him as “ our 
former persecutor’’ (ver. 23). The assertion of 
the A.V., “I was unknown,” has rightly been 
altered in the R.V. to “I was still unknown ”’ 
(note the analytic tense ayVoovpe vos as Strictly 
taken, this would imply that he never had 
been known there, and yet this can hardly 
have been the case, for the reason stated, even if 
he had not in many cases, according to Acts, 
himself tracked the fugitives as far as “ foreign 
cities ’’ (Acts g'3, 26). Hence the statement 
can only be in this sense accurate, that since his 
conversion the Christians of Judea had seen 
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nothing more of him ; and especially, that he had 
not visited this neighbourhood with a commission 
from the senior apostles (compare ver. 19-20), 
or in order to receive any commission from the 
Judean churches for his journey to Syria and 
Cilicia. It would have been quite sufficient for 
his argument if he had contented himself with 
saying this. 

According to Heitmiiller (Zeitschrift fur neutestl. 
Wissenschaft, 1912) Paul denies here, in all 
seriousness, that he was known in this region 
before his conversion (whereas the view expressed 
above is that this is not his real point, though his 
somewhat misleading words would suggest it.) 
Heitmiiller takes Paul’s statement in such deadly 
earnest as to be forced to the conclusion that, 
since Paul was quite unknown in Judea, the 
accounts of his persecution in Jerusalem cannot 
be true. Acts 758-83 and g' must therefore 
be rejected. This is so far correct that the 
Jerusalem persecutions would be excluded by the 
words ‘‘ unknown by face’’ if the latter were 
taken quite literally, but ‘‘ ovr former persecutor ”’ 
in 173 is sufficient to make this impossible; yet 
Heitmiiller brings no serious argument against 
this intractable pronoun, but only a very debatable 
statement concerning the words “‘ unto you”’ in 23. 
He appeals to the “drift of the whole treatment 
of the subject ”’ in Gal 15%, but even according to 
his own formulation of it this passage only shows 
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that Paul might easily, in this connection, over- 
state the extent to which he was unknown. For 
he is eager to exclude all human channels by which 
his gospel or apostolate might have reached him. 
It is for this reason that he emphasizes the settled 
and hardened character of his former hostility, 
before God intervened: ‘“‘ our former perse- 
cutor’”’ (8dxwv) indicates something that lasted 
awhile (compare persecution in the imperfect tense 
in Gal 13 Phil 3°; but Aorist in 1 Cor 159).* 

The question whether the speakers in ver. 23 
are the Christians who still remain behind in 
Jerusalem (Zahn) may be left open. The fact 
remains that Paul was known as a persistent 
persecutor somewhere in this neighbourhood. 
That implies that in the course of the persecution 
he must have become acquainted with some of the 
principles of Christianity, but at least it is a 
conclusive proof that he was by no means 
dependent on the Christians. If “ unknown ”’ is 
taken to mean more than that, it must be inferred 
that in this matter also, to use Heitmiiller’s 
words, Paul “laid a sharper stress upon a state- 

* Against Heitmiiller, various commentators hold that Acts 
757-83 is genuine, broadly speaking, as a whole (e.g., Die Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, and Preuschen inthe Handbuch zum N.T., 
ed. Lietzmann). In the view of J. Weiss, also, the reference 
to Cilicians in 69 is convincing, evidence for the presence of Paul 
(758b, 8%). Others, though rejecting (say) 758, admit that. 83is 
possibly, and even decidedly, original (so Harnack, Acts, p. 221; 
Hilgenfeld, Acta Apostolorum. p. 267; H. J. Holtzmann, Hand- 


Commentary, p. 62). Previously Hilgenfeld had regarded 83 as 
a later addition (in Zeitschrift fiir Wiss. Theol., 1895). 
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ment than his attitude (or his case) really 
demanded.’’* 


SECOND MAIN DIVISION (gt9) 


The question of the number of times Paul 
visited Jerusalem is not of much importance 
for our present purpose, and in any case it is so 
complicated and involved that no discussion could 
be adequate without being tedious in itself, and 
throwing the rest of this enquiry into dispropor- 
tion. Moreover, if the results of the enquiry are 
at all established, the whole question of Paul’s 
trustworthiness will be fought out over a much 
- wider area, and the number of the Jerusalem 
visits will shrink to an interesting, but somewhat 
pedantic, detail. 

This numerical question does not endanger 
Paul’s reputation for veracity, or even accuracy, in 
such a direct and vital way as one would suppose 
from some of the commentaries. After all, the 
Apostle nowhere says that he solemnly engages to 
give a list of all his visits, so that the question of 
lying (compare once more 1?°) cannot directly arise. 
The worst that could be said under any circum- 
stances would be that he gave a wrong impression, 

* Because Heitmiiller denies that Paul acquired his gospel, 
or was even known, in Jerusalem, it must not be supposed that 
the Apostle, in his view, was any the more independent of human 
aid. On the contrary he strongly asserts his dependence; but 
he holds that the tradition on which Paul drew was Hellenistic, 


and that he was not only converted in Damascus, outside 
Palestine—at the time of his conversion he was resident there. 
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with the possibility in the background that he did 
it consciously and of set purpose. If that could 
be proved it would be deplorable, but, if strict 
accuracy is as incumbent on us as on Paul, we 
must still say that it would not be lying. In 
short, lying as to the number of visits is quite 
impossible, unless it has been stated that they are 
all to be mentioned (and unless the subsequent 
omission is deliberate). 

Passing from the question of lying in express 
terms to that of giving a wrong impression, the 
main distinction to bear in mind is, as before, 
that between essentials and non-essentials, and 
to discuss the Apostle’s character at all, in 
connection with the latter, is so far both 
needless and positively mischievous. Now the 
number of visits, considered apart from their 
character, is clearly a non-essential. One visit 
in which Paul sold his independence would make 
chap. 1 and 2 one of the greatest deceptions in 
history, but forty extra visits, if they were of the 
same character as those which he records, would 
make little or no difference. To say that Paul’s 
character is gone “‘if he omitted a visit ’’ is too 
simple, and also not simple enough. It is too 
simple, because other and more vital questions are 
left aside. What is necessary in order to attack 
Paul is at least twofold: (1) proof that his 
statements are false in regard to the visits which 
he does mention ; or (2) proof that a visit of a 
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certain kind has been omitted—the kind which 
is being denied.* The phrase “if he omitted a 
visit ’”’ is also, in its current use, not simple enough. 
For. that “if” is exceedingly -elusive, and it is 
unlikely that the divergent lists of visits in 
Galatians and Acts will ever be entirely reconciled. 
On this basis, therefore, the Apostle’s character 
would always have to remain under some suspicion. 
On all grounds it is advisable to concentrate on 
the character of the visits which he does record. 
If he could be shown to have paid some other 
visit, which he dared not mention because it 
would have been fatal to his case, that would 
certainly damage his reputation for honesty ; 
but it would do this solely because of the nature 
of the visit, not because it was an extra one.f 
There is no sufficient evidence of an omission 
of this kind. It is true that the question arises 
in connection with Acts 9? and 11?73°; for if 
we identify Gal 2''° with the visit of Acts 15 
(see addendum to following chapter), Paul seems 
to mention one visit (in 1769) over against these 
two. But Acts 97? is open to the gravest 
doubts, and that both on internal evidence 
* It has already been said that it is only an inference that 


Paul is under obligation to mention all visits (whether relevant 
to his purpose or not). He makes no such promise. 


+ It may be worth while to recall the évéé (‘‘neither”’ or “nor 
even ”’) in 17, which suggests that Paul is here introducing the 
question of his visits to Jerusalem as an additional thing, and of 
his own accord ; not because a precise list was demanded of him, 
whether by his opponents or by his readers. 
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and in contrast with Gal 169, For Paul 
distinctly says that his first visit took place 
“after three years,’’ whereas that of Acts 9 
purports to have occurred almost immediately 
after the conversion. On this point it is almost 
inconceivable that the Apostle should be mistaken, 
and the Acts must give way to him. Moreover, 
his recognition by the senior apostles at this early 
date, and his exercising a mighty preaching 
ministry in Jerusalem with their sanction, seem 
clearly contradictory to the whole tenour of what 
Paul declares in his Epistle. One cannot help 
feeling that the Paul who wrote Galatians would 
not have admitted that he “‘ sought to join himself 
to the disciples.’? Thus this paragraph in Acts 
would, ifliterally accepted, reflect most seriously on 
Galatians and its author; but it would do this © 
by its intrinsic character, apart from all arithmetic 
as to the number of visits that followed it. The 
conclusion is that it cannot be literally accepted, 
and if it be rejected, it follows at a stroke that 
Paul has not recorded a smaller number of visits 
than Acts. For he records one (in 176), and the 
genuine Acts also records only one (in 11?73°), 
before the time dealt with in Gal 2*?° and Acts 15. 
Acts 976% can be treated only as an extra possi- 
bility, z.e., it may refer to an actual visit, but it 
cannot have been at the time, and of the nature, 
specified.* 

* J. Weiss (Stud. Krit., 1893, p. 532) connects it with Gal 2?7, 
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As regards Acts 11?73° the situation is very 
different. It records a visit some ten to fifteen 
years after Paul’s conversion, when he had been 
preaching long, and, as he claims, without any 
subservience towards Jerusalem; when, moreover, 
he had an established position. Hence the proba- 
bility of his having departed from his independent 
attitude at this time was very small. Further, 
the account in Acts 11 supports this impression. 
So far from any suggestion being made of sub- 
jection to the Jerusalem apostles, Paul is said here 
to have dealt only with the elders, while the 
apostles are not so much as mentioned. The 
purpose of the visit, again, was purely financial 
and charitable, not a question of teaching or of 
apostolic policy. It may therefore well be held 
that it had no bearing on the issues which were 
being fought out in Galatia. In 1'*9 and in 
arto Paul is evidently guarding against mis- 
conceptions that existed there—perhaps also 
against others that might at any time arise. With 
regard to the visit of Acts 11 there may have been 
no misunderstanding: the opponents may not 
have been so graceless as to turn pure charity into 
a weapon against its authors and messengers. 
Hence Paul could omit this visit simply because it 
had not, and was not asserted to have, anything to 
do with the subject of his argument. If this view 
is sound, he omitted one visit, compared with 
Acts, and inserted another; and the one which 
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he inserted was the earlier and the only relevant 
one. 

There remains, indeed, the possibility that he 
mentions one visit move than the genuine Acts, for 
not only is Acts 97: open to doubt, but it is quite 
possible that 11?73° should not be counted as a 
separate visit. According to Spitta and J. Weiss, 
this paragraph belongs to the excellent source 
“A,” but it may not be in its right setting, and 
McGiffert has suggested (partly following Spitta), 
that it is an incomplete and complementary 
account of the same visit which is recorded in 
Acts 15 (see Apostolic Age, pp. 171, 214). On 
this theory 11?73° is to be connected, and 
practically identified, with the mention of the 
poor in Gal 27°.* The difference in the number 
of visits recorded in Acts and in Galatians will 
then disappear if Acts 9? be retained. If it be 
rejected, Paul will record one visit more than Acts. 

But even if Paul had undoubtedly omitted 
an extra visit recorded in Acts 11773°, and 
not inserted any other in its place, why 
should he not have omitted it? In other 
words, why should it have damaged him to 
insert it? Gal 2% shows that a collection for the 
Jerusalem poor, which is the sole topic in 
Acts 11?73°, was a thing to which he could have 


* J. Weiss, on the other hand, identifies Acts 1127-3° with 


Gal 1 (and Acts 15 with Gal 2™). See Stud. Krit., 1893, p. 
539. 
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referred, not as a damaging admission, but with 
pride. 

To sum up: there is no serious evidence 
against Paul in regard to the“number of visits 
mentioned by him. Discussion should concen- 
trate on the character of those visits, not their 
number. And since accusation has no foothold in 
Acts apart from Acts 97°" (which passage is open 
to doubt), and further, since Galatians is the 
primary authority on general grounds, the only 
important questions as to Paul’s visits are those 
which arise out of his own statements. 

In 22, what are the facts concerning the claim, 
“T went up by revelation ’’ ? Beyond question, 
Paul had received a revelation, but just as cer- 
tainly this does not remove the possibility that 
before the revelation an occasion for visiting 
Jerusalem was already to hand. In order to 
explain and justify the Apostle’s claim, this 
experience of his need only have been the decisive 
consideration in his “ going up.’”’ It has already 
been seen that he was attacked in such a way, 
and his activities were so criticized, that the 
question arose whether he was “running in vain.” 
Indeed, the whole narrative in 2‘ shows how grave 
the situation was in itself, and with this conclusion 
corresponds also the deep feeling stirred in Paul 
as he now writes his account of it. The revelation, 
then, was not absolute and exclusive: it playeda 
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smaller part in the decision than the unenquiring 
reader would suppose from the words of the Epistle, 
and thus recalls the similar case in 1°, where also 
it appeared that Paul had stated too exclusively 
the significance of a revelation. In both cases he 
thus speaks partly as a “spiritual man,” and 
partly under the stress of apologetic: the latter 
because, in both cases, the more he ascribes to 
divine revelation the better he attains his end: to 
convince the readers that he had been throughout, 
in all essentials, independent of human aid. 

With this we reach the general question: Why 
did Paul confer with the senior apostles at all ? 
It is clear that he makes thereby a tacit 
acknowledgment that they have an authoritative 
standing. The only question that remains is, how 
far this acknowledgment, whether at the time of 
the conference in Jerusalem, or at the time of the 
Epistle, was made voluntarily, or how far it was 
unintentional and even unwilling. We can read 
between the lines that the attitude of Paul in the 
Epistle is different from that which he had taken 
up in Jerusalem. On this point the discussion 
of these ‘authorities’? needs to be recalled 
(see preceding chapter and addendum thereto). 
According to the conclusions there reached, 
Paul speaks of these men in ver. 2 with- 
out irony or mental reservation, as if they 
really were ‘authorities’? or ‘‘ men of stand- 
ing.’ The same is true of the close of ver. 6, 
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and of ver.9. At the beginning of ver. 6, however, 
he allows himself to be somewhat carried away 
by the feelings which belong to the present strife, 
and. thus there is introduced -quite a different 
tendency, namely, to minimize the authority of the 
original apostles. It is evident that in this 
verse he speaks partly as a “spiritual man ”’ ; 
this is not, however, the essential thing, for this 
element is only introduced, in the words “ person 
of man,” etc., as an after-thought, in order to 
justify the belittling words already used. Rather, 
Paul sets himself to deny the supremacy of the 
original apostles, with all possible decisiveness, 
as part of the general apologetic of the Epistle ; 
and he denies it the more decisively in the past 
because he is refusing to recognize it now. It is 
nevertheless full of significance that he cannot 
carry this intention through. Even in ver. 6 he 
does not venture to say “their high station 
mattered nothing to me’; he can only assert 
thise in =the, present» tenses In ver. 2; 6b, 9, 
there is no reason why he cannot admit their 
lofty position, for he is claiming to have 
received recognition at their hands; indeed, 
this recognition is even now, as he writes, 
in a certain sense to his advantage. For if the 
Jerusalem authorities had recognized his gospel, 
without “imparting anything additional,’ what 
right had his present opponents to assert, in their 
enthusiasm for these same authorities, that his 
7] 
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gospel needed “‘ completing ”’ through the Law— 
to say nothing of its being mere error ? 

Thus Paul needed, at one and the same time, to 
recognize the authority of the primitive apostles 
and to deny it ; there is no wonder that he found 
the task a difficult one. 

What is the meaning of “ privately ”’ in ver. 2 ? 
This question is important for its bearing on the 
relations between Gal 2 and Acts 15. Here we 
are dealing merely with Galatians, and the only 
question is whether the statement in ver. 2 shows 
“tendency.” If Paul intends to lay stress upon 
it, his reason may be that two points receive 
illumination therefrom: (1) How it comes about 
that various and divergent reports, including the 
one which he now has to correct, are in circulation. 
For concerning a secret meeting every one can 
think and assert whatever he chooses. (2) That 
Paul himself, as one of the few who were present, 
is in a position to give.a reliable report. At any 
rate there is no ground for casting doubt on Paul’s 
statement, and so much the less because in the 
main it accords with the Acts. 

As to the question whether Paul actually cir- 
cumcised Titus, the preliminary question whether 
the opponents had made any assertions on this 
point has already been considered at some length, 
and we reached the conclusion that they probably 
had not ; it also remained quite doubtful whether 
the readers knew anything whatever of the 
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presence of Titus in Jerusalem at the time. 
Gal 5%*seems to show, however, that the Judaizers 
had made the charge against Paul, that he still 
on occasion preached circumcision. This is 
often regarded as identical with the assertion 
that Paul himself practised circumcision, but 
there is no reason why the word “ preach” 
should not mean exactly what it says. There 
are other Pauline passages where this rite is 
spoken of in such a way that the opponents might 
well take them to be a preaching of it. Such a 
passage is Rom 3': ‘‘ What is the profit of 
circumcision ? Much every way.’ There may 
have been other statements of Paul’s which went 
even further.* Hence it is by no means certain 
that the statement of the opponents, reflected in 
5", was based on any actual cases of circumcision 
—whether of Titus or Timothy (Acts 16) or 
others—and this consideration is of great import- 
ance for the whole question. Granting, however, 
for the sake of argument, that an actual case is 
in view, it does not follow that this was the case 
of Titus. For we have already seen that no 
assertion of the opponents concerning the 
circumcision of Titus can be detached, with any 
certainty, from the words of Paul. Yet, if they 
had been able to point to his case, they would 


* Compare Rom 158; also 1 Cor 778, Phil 345. Harnack has 
laid great stress on this line of thought, especially on Paul’s 
words, ‘‘Let him not undo his circumcision.” See Date of 
Acts, p. 43. 
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scarcely have missed so great an opportunity of 
illustrating and enforcing such words as those of 
5. Again, supposing that the Epistle was 
written after the date of the events of Acts 16*3,* 
then, if Titus had really been circumcised, the 
Judaizers would still probably have appealed to 
his case rather than that of Timothy. For Titus 
was a pure Greek, and therefore his example was 
more relevant to the Galatians, whom it was the 
purpose of the Judaizers to persuade into circum- 
cision. But this very fact, that his example 
would apply to the Galatians and to all the 
Gentiles, was a very good ground why Paul should 
not let him set the example: in other words, a 
very good reason why Paul could not “ yield”’ 
in his case.f All the more was this the position 
because already, in Antioch and Jerusalem, the 
freedom of these Galatians from circumcision had 
been placed at issue; this seems to follow from 
25> (“unto you’’). The case of Timothy was 
distinctly different, for on the mother’s side he 
was Jewish (Acts 163) ; the Jews could, therefore, 
make a half claim upon him,t and if Paul 


* There is no good reason to doubt the historicity of this 
narrative of Timothy’s circumcision. See e.g., J. Weiss (Absicht 
dey Apostelgeschichte, p. 29), and Spitta (A postelgeschichte, pp, 
197, 214ff.). Compare Moffatt, Intro. to Literature of N.T., p. 103. 

} This has been very well expressed by Clemen (Paulus, II. 
PP. 139-140). 

} According to the view of Dr. Daiches, referred to above, 
Timothy would be regarded by the Jews as a Jew, for the 
children of a Jewess count as Jews, whereas the children of a 
Jew and a non-Jewess do not. 
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circumcised him his action would not be of any 
importance for the question of the Gentile of 
unmixed blood. 

Coming to the textual arguments for the 
genuineness of the reading that omits the negative 
in 25, it must be said that these are not sufficiently 
strong to prove that Titus was circumcised. For 
in that case the word “‘compelled”’ in ver. 3 
would have to be emphatic, and any such 
emphasis is, to say the least, doubtful. Further, 
it is open to great doubt whether, even if the 
negative be omitted in ver. 5, the yielding of 
Paul refers in any way to the circumcision of 
Titus (see p. 129, above). Indeed, we might 
almost say that the emphasis on abject yielding 
in ver. 5* (when the negative has been removed) 
is not, as is often said, in agreement with the 
denial of compulsion in ver. 3 (supposing they 
both referred to the circumcision of Titus), but 
rather a contradiction; and this contradiction 
becomes. the greater, the more it is insisted that 
compulsion is what is being denied in ver. 3. 
Thus, if there was any yielding, it would appear 
to have little or no connection with Titus. 

We conclude, then, that the circumcision of 
Titus, though it has received strong support from 
textual critics on the ground of 23, is, on the whole, 
highly improbable. 


* Note once more the words “ (The) subjection,” as well as 
the emphasis which, by the words “ being a Greek”’ (ver. 3) is 
placed upon the position of Titus as a typical Gentile Christian. 
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This brings us again to that very important verse 
2%, Isit possible that Paul concurred at the con- 
ference in Jerusalem in other limitations of Gentile 
freedom besides the one here mentioned? It is 
first necessary to recall the previous discussion of 
the construction and stress of the sentence, where 
it was claimed that the word “only”’ is far 
from being as emphatic as one would imagine 
at first sight. It therefore does not prove that 
Paul had the firm intention of enumerating at 
this point every several exception to the uncon- 
ditional recognition of his claims by the senior 
apostles. It is quite conceivable that some such 
exceptions were omitted, and this may have 
taken place either intentionally or unintention- 
ally. 

As regards unintentional omissions, everything 
depends on the development of thought which 
ism revealed. “in. 2°" 4and tight. “on! into?) 
According to this, Paul is thinking, as far as 
ver. 10, of the recognition of his mission, as being 
not only complete, but also friendly and hearty. 
This suddenly reminds him by contrast of the 
very different position in Antioch,* where once 
more he had to fight for the freedom of the 
Gentile Christians—and that against the very 
same Peter who had played so brotherly a part 
in Jerusalem. If this was the association of ideas 
other exceptions might well be omitted, simply 

* Note the words “‘ But when ”’ (2""). 
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because at the moment they did not occur to Paul’s 
mind. 

That this is by no means improbable is shown 
not only by this suggested connection between 
2% and 2", but by the character of the whole 
chapter and the whole Epistle. Paul is continually 
turning from the past to the present, and to that 
which is important for the present strife; thus 
27: “the gospel which I am preaching*”’; 24: 
“The freedom which we have”; 25: “ might 
continue unto you’’; 2°: ‘“‘ what sort of men 
they weret matters nothing to me.” It should 
also be observed, in the passage 2** , that Paul 
never finishes off the answer upon which he has 
entered to Peter’s ‘‘ dissimulation,’’ but loses 
himself in the principles of the present strife, 
and in his own reflections. Where the present is 
so dominant, exceptions in the narration of the 
past could easily be omitted, especially if Paul 
had been comparatively indifferent about them, 
even in Jerusalem; and if they had practically no 
relation to his gospel as he is preaching it now. 

Had it been possible to cross-examine him 
concerning such exceptions, he would probably 
have answered after the model of ver. 6: ‘‘ What 
kind of things they were matters nothing to me.” 

Again, there is very much else in chap. 2 which is 


* Dr. Moffatt renders in his new translation: “which I am 
in the habit of preaching.” 
+ Moffatt: “what their status used to be. ’ 
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obscure, to us at least, precisely by reason of 
omissions. It is fairly evident that to the readers 
it ran much more clearly and smoothly, and they 
may perhaps have been able, at 2%° also, mentally 
to supply any omissions out of their own knowledge. 
Be that as it may, the omissions elsewhere forbid 
any excessive strictness in the interpretation of 
the word “ only.” 

As regards the other occurrences of “only” 
(udvov) in Galatians, it may be observed that none 
of them stand in the same kind of construction 
as that in 2°. The nearest approach is in 573, 
where “ only”’ can be replaced by “ but,” and 
that with scarcely any loss. What is more 
relevant to the present chapter is this, that Paul’s 
attitude and mood at the time of writing caused 
him to go exceedingly far in this very thing—in 
his restrictions and exclusions, his use of “ only ” 
and “‘ except.”’ Reference to 1%7%?!, 6%, as well 
as 2%, and to the discussions of the difficulties 
that arise, will show that no passages call for more 
care and caution. 

We may also not overlook the fact that the 
writer’s whole style and habit of thought are 
impulsive, and at times extraordinarily free and 
inexact ; how significant is such a passage as 
1 Cor 176: “ I thank God that I baptized none 
of you, save Crispus and Gaius. . . . AndI 
baptized also the household of Stephanas: besides, 
I know not whether I baptized any other’’! 
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The Apostle says here, much more solemnly 
than in Gal 2'°, that he is enumerating the only 
exceptions to his statement (Crispus and Gaius) ; 
yet he at once admits that he also baptized a 
whole household, and perhaps others besides. If 
it be said that he was speaking of a matter which 
he did not consider important, this offers no escape 
from the difficulty ; for in ver. 14 he “ thanks 
God,” and ver. 13, which immediately precedes, 
is as earnest and moving as anything can be. 
When it is remembered, further, how broken and 
disjointed the whole style of the man is, how full 
of obscurities, alterations, sudden stops and 
sudden starts, ideas that dart into the mind and 
turn it into a new course, it is easy to understand 
how in Gal 2%° he could leap over matters of 
comparative indifference, or even matters of 
importance. 

The question still remains whether limitations 
of Gentile freedom may have been omitted in 
ver. 10 intentionally. It cannot be doubted that 
Paul does write with a purpose in this section of the 
Epistle, considered generally ; on this it will be 
relevant to quote the words of Weizsacker 
(Apostolic Age, pp. 181,200) : “‘the dominant stand- 
point is to set before the readers’ eyes all that is 
intended to work upon them now. . . . The 
thought of the present continually crosses the 
narrative of things past.” The report which 
Paul gives is “‘ written for a definite purpose.” 
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Thus Weizsacker says of the Epistle, in effect, 
though without criticizing it on that account, 
precisely what he says in order to pass severe 
condemnation on the Acts: 17.e., the Epistle also 
is “‘ written for a purpose,’’ and it is not easy 
to see why the Acts immediately “falls to the 
ground” if at any point it cannot be reconciled 
with the Epistle. We have rather to ask in the 
first place, in regard to every detail, which is the 
more purposeful—Paul’s account or the Acts. 

We need not refrain from the investigation of 
this question on account of the invocation of 
God* in 17°, for it has already been left far behind. 
The words “I thank God,” in 1 Cor 1%, must 
also be recalled; further evidence that Paul 
in such invocations is not always referring to 
anything very solemn is provided by 1 Thess 577. 
We need not, therefore, hesitate to ask whether 
Paul was perhaps intentionally silent. 

With regard to possible exceptions to the word 
“only ’’ in ver. 10, in the matter of food restric- 
tions, we are at liberty to suppose that the 
following verses, 2'™#, point precisely to such 
exceptions, namely, restrictions upon Gentile 
Christians intended to facilitate an arrangement 
for common meals with Jewish Christians. In 
this case, even if Paul does not, in ver. 10, 
expressly mention this limitation of the uncon- 


* In spite of the prevailing view. Compare full discussion 
above. 
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ditional freedom of his Gentile converts, he does 
nevertheless in ver. 12ff. deal with a later and 
more important* phase of the very same question. 

If Peter had entered into an agreement of this 
kind before the contention arose in Antioch, this 
fact would provide the best explanation of the 
difficult word “‘ dissimulation,’’ which is cast in 
his teeth in ver. 13. Indeed, Paul’s whole 
argument presupposes that a question has been 
reopened by Peter’s conduct, on which there had 
already been some kind of settlement, and a 
settlement to which Peter was a party. Now 
sucha settlement can only have been a compromise, 
and in such a compromise it would be necessary 
for the Gentile Christians to take upon themselves 
certain limitations. The question of Peter’s 
“dissimulation’’ will come up for further 
discussion below. 

According to the line of argument just laid down, 
the limitations in question are present, implicitly, 
in ver. r1ff.: why are they not mentioned 
explicitly ? Probably because the Galatians 
already knew of them, as they will also have 
known at least of the general demand for the 
circumcision of the Gentile Christians in ver. 3. 


* According to Weizsacker the climax of Paul’s whole treatment 
of the subject is reached first at Antioch (Apostolic Age). 
Very important also are the words of Holsten (Das Ev. des 
Paulus, pp. 24, 30). Onthe other hand Hoennicke contends that 
the importance of the event at Antioch has been exaggerated 
(Das Judenchristentum, pp. 218-219). 
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It the South-Galatian theory be assumed—compare 
“with you” in ver. 5 and Acts 16'4—their 
knowledge of these restrictions is practically 
certain. Thus by his silence Paul did not deceive 
the readers, nor was he in a position to do so; 
if his silence carried with it certain advantages, 
they were advantages which he was entitled to 
enjoy. 

What will they have been? First, that the 
emphasis falls not on the details of the agreement 
made in respect of common meals, but—in full 
accordance with Paul’s purpose—on his personal 
attitude, his decision and his fearlessness in 
the struggle for the freedom of the Gentile 
Christians, and especially of the Galatians. 
He had every reason for avoiding the gratuitous 
emphasis which would have been laid upon 
his earlier concessions if he had _ expressly 
mentioned them. Such a mention would 
have been contrary to his aim and his mood 
alike, for mow he is vigorously rejecting all 
concession. Of course it must be remembered, 
assuming that he passes over these concessions, 
that he still does not deny them. Secondly: 
he is writing after the event in Antioch, and it 
may be doubted whether he had finally made up his 
own mind as to his future attitude towards the 
food limitations which had been in question there. 
It is certain, however, that he no longer wished to 
press them ; he therefore did not need to waste 
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any words upon them at this time—least of all 
if we assume that they were already known to 
the readers. He may well have defined his 
attitude quite clearly in a subsequent letter, or 
on a visit. 

One question still remains, namely, why, if 
Paul was thus silent, he was not also silent about 
the condition made respecting the poor (2%). But 
the answer seems quite clear. Because, in this 
special case, it was still his intention to stand by 
the arrangement made. Not only in his churches 
in general, but in Galatia particularly, it remained 
a permanent part of his programme (x Cor 16%), 
and for years, probably to the end of his ministry, 
he wrought “ zealously ”’ for it. 

It is not easy to see why Weizsacker* and many 
others speak of this mention of the poor as if Paul, 
with an almost punctilious scrupulousness, were 
here making a half-painful admission, and prov- 
ing thereby his absolute exactitude as to detail. 
Paul does not represent it in the least as an 
admission; on the contrary, he says he zeal- 
ously embraced the proposal that the collection 
for the Jerusalem poor should be one of his respon- 
ibilities. According to him this ‘‘ mindfulness ”’ 
of the poor was no “ demand ”’ from the side of the 
senior apostles, nor was it anything which he 


* Apostolic Age, I., p. 208. This writer speaks of a demand 
(Verlangen) being mentioned by Paul, but that is exactly what 
he does not mention. Weizsacker has some justification in 
reading this behind Paul’s words, but it finds no mention 7m his 
words. The English translation uses the weaker word “‘request.”’ 
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regarded as “‘ burdensome’ ; moreover, we know 
that at the time of writing he was still zealous 
in this regard—or, at the least, we know that he 
had not at this time relinquished the collection 
project, for it reappears afterwards (x1 Cor 16'; 
Acts 204, together with 24'77°). But the situation 
was very different in regard to the food restrictions. 
Even though these were not felt by Paul at the 
time of the Decree to be a “‘ subjection” of the 
Gentile Christians, he would be in no way inclined, 
after the strife at Antioch, which arose precisely 
out of food restrictions, to urge them any longer. 

Thus Paul had good grounds for avoiding any 
express mention of restrictions placed upon the 
unfettered freedom of the Gentile churches, 
especially in reference to foods, and he may have 
been silent deliberately ; he had also, as has been 
said, a certain amount of right to be silent. 

If, in addition, we recall the detailed analysis 
of 2% already given above, any strict and 
unconditional application of the word “ only ”’ 
is very questionable indeed. And from this 
it follows, further, that Acts 15 cannot be 
disposed of, on the strength of this single word, 
with the ‘simple “flats ~~ It falls to” “the 
ground.” If Acts speaks of other exceptions to 
the word “only,” besides the provision for the 
poor, it must be taken into account. 


There has been much dispute as to whether the 
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allocation of spheres of labour, to which reference 
is made in 29, was “ ethnographical’”’ or “ geo- 
graphical ’’ ; the question which needs to be asked 
here is rather this: whether so-sharp a division 
was possible, whether, that is to say, it was 
possible to divide the world, for mission purposes, 
into two mutually insulated parts; for the Jews 
were everywhere in evidence, and it was scarcely 
practicable for the Gentile mission to avoid them. 
On the first missionary journey, according to Acts, 
(and thus, according to the South-Galatian theory, 
in Galatia) Paul preached at first only in the 
synagogues, and even if this idea is applied in 
somewhat too uniform and mechanical a way, 
yet it is in itself highly probable, in spite of the 
Tiibingen School and Weizsadcker.* We know for 
certain that Paul ever remained earnestly con- 
cerned about the salvation of his own nation 
(1 Cor 1+ 9%; ‘Rom fassim> etc.),f and it ‘is 
probable in itself that every Pauline church 
included a number of Jews. More important still, 
the church in Antioch itself, at the time of Gal 21"*., 
not only according to ver. 13 but according to all 
else that we know from Acts and elsewhere, was 
in part composed of Jewish Christians, though in 
the main it consisted of converted Gentiles. 
From all this it follows that the severance of 
gospels and mission fields in 279 is represented as 
* See J. Weiss (Stud. Krit, 1895, p. 276, etc.). 
+ See Harnack (Date of Acts, pp. 40-89). 
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being sharper than it originally can have been. 
For it was precisely Antioch and Galatia which 
were in question in Jerusalem, and in both cases, 
especially in the former, it was impossible to “ go 
to the Gentiles ’’ without at the same time coming 
into contact with Jews.* This is strongly con- 
firmed by 2". Compare also Acts 157%. 

Why is it that Paul over-states this separation ? 
Once more, obviously, because the present strife 
influences the representation of the past. For 
in the intervening period, and in consequence of 
the strife in Antioch, the compromise recorded 
in 27%? had probably collapsed. Thereby the 
condition of separation had become a fact, and 
this fact colours the past as Paul now paints it. 
Moreover, this strife introduced a great change 
in another respect: after the strife Judaistic 
intruders intervened in Galatia in opposition to 
Paul, and in repelling this intrusion he has every 
reason to insist, as far as he reasonably and 
honestly can, that his churches are sacrosanct 
and inviolable. A third cause may be the in- 
fluence of the careful parallelism between Paul and 
Peter in 27°. For it is certain that Paul is laying 
the utmost possible emphasis on his friendly inde- 
pendence of Peter and his equality with him ; and 
this would naturally tend to sharpen the separation 
of their gospels and their spheres of work. 


* See Weizsacker (p. 187-8), who practically admits this, and in 
his own fashion, as the present writer in his, cannot help doubting 
the possibility of the decision as recorded in Gal 2", 
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According to ver. 7-10 Paul’s personal relations 
with the senior apostles were most friendly and 
hearty ; from ver. 6 it is natural to receive a 
different impression. Whyso? . We have already 
seen that the none too friendly tone of ver. 6 is 
conditioned by the present strife; from this we 
may conclude that actually, in Jerusalem, Paul 
recognized the authority of the senior apostles in 
a more thoroughgoing fashion than one would 
suppose from a hasty reading of the verse as it 
now stands. And the same is true, in a measure, 
of ver. 7-10, though for the converse reason. For 
it is manifestly better for Paul’s personal and 
apostolic dignity to have been received heartily, 
as he here records, than to have submitted to any 
other kind of reception. Nor have we any 
reason to doubt this heartiness. But heartiness 
is reconcilable with a somewhat more authori- 
tative attitude on the part of the original 
apostles than the one here represented. From 
Acts one would infer that their attitude was 
indeed hearty, but in a more fatherly and less 
brotherly sense than in Galatians; and in this 
respect Acts may well be right. 


THIRD MAIN DIVISION (211#.) 


THE DISSENSION IN ANTIOCH 


Starting out from this paragraph, it is necessary 
to deal somewhat critically with the previous 
193 
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paragraph, 2™*°, and first of all reference should 
be made to the corresponding section in our 
previous chapter. The first sentence, with its 
opening words “‘ But when Peter came to Antioch,”’ 
sounds quite natural, unstudied and sincere.* 
And there is another reason for regarding them as 
free from ‘‘ tendency,” for the general tendency 
throughout chap. 2 is precisely the opposite, 
namely, to speak in a more or less minimizing 


* Further, it is clear that Paul does not expressly question 
Peter's right to be in Antioch. According to McGiffert, it is true, 
Paul’s reproach to Peter is significant because it applies, not to 
Peter’s conduct among the Jews, but only to the fact that he 
“compels the Gentiles . . .’ (ver. 14), or in other words that 
he is no longer observing the complete separation of spheres. But 
(1) if—as is usually supposed—this separation was geographical, 
so that Peter was not to preach in ‘“Gentile”’ districts, 
McGiffert’s view falls to the ground, for it presupposes a sharp 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians within the 
same city. (2) The fact that Peter at first ate with the Gentile 
Christians in Antioch, that this is treated by Paul as the obvious 
thing for him to do, and that he is quite astonished when Peter 
ceases to doit, all this is scarcely comprehensible if there had 
really been so radical a division of Jewish and Gentile apostles, 
gospels, and mission fields, asis relatedin 27°, (3) The ground of 
Paul’s censure is likewise out of accord with ver. 7-10. For 
according to these verses Peter is to remain a decided and 
representative Jew; according to ver. 14, however, he lives 
“as a Gentile, and not as a Jew.’’ (4) 27 speaks of two gospels, 
whereas the reasoning of 2% is founded on the common 
acknowledgment that there is only one. 

As regards the question whether the separation might apply 
only to the mission fields, and hence not to Antioch, it seems 
almost unthinkable that Antioch, the original hearth and 
permanent centre of the mission to the Gentiles, should be left 
out of account in the agreement concluded at Jerusalem. In this 
agreement, and in the negotiations leading up to it, Antioch had 
played a most important part. Yet the separation of spheres 
as it is found in ver. 7-10 does not suit Antioch in the least, for 
everyone must have known that in this city the Jewish Christians 
had to be reckoned with (ver. 13). 
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way of the authority of the senior apostles 
wherever they, or their would-be representatives 
in Galatia, stand in comparison or contrast with 
Paul. In this sense, e.g., the parallelism of ver. 7-9, 
and the general stress on the separation of spheres, 
have “tendency.” Since 2" is free from this, it is 
to be preferred to the previous paragraph, and if 
this is admitted two other conclusions lie near at 
hand: that Peter really had a certain amount of 
right to come to Antioch,* the great fortress of 
Gentile Christianity, and hence that the two 
spheres were not entirely separated ; and further, 
that some means for the attainment of a working 
unity, where these spheres overlapped, must have 
been necessary, and will probably have been 
already felt in Jerusalem to be necessary. Will it 
have taken the form of an agreement concerning 
common meals ? 

This question of common meals is mentioned 
in ver. 12 in a curiously casual and—if one may 
say so—innocent fashion, as if it had been, or 
ought to have been, already settled. From this 
one might conjecture that something of the kind 
lies behind the account of the Jerusalem agree- 
ment given in 2™°, though nothing is there said 
concerning it. This conjecture is supported also 
by ver. 14; for according to this, common meals 
for Jewish and Gentile Christians are in some 
way included under the normal attitude of Peter. 

* Compare J. Weiss (Absicht dey Apg., p. 38). 
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(Note the present: “ thou divest Gentile fashion,” 
which cannot well refer simply to Peter’s eating 
with the Gentile Christians in Antioch—a practice 
which he had now given up. We shall also see 
that Paul’s argument postulates something 
normal.) We have already found it to be psycho- 
logically possible that as early as ver. 10 Paul 
has at the back of his mind the question of a 
common table—in other words, that this question 
had already been discussed and settled in 
Jerusalem; or, at the least, that it had been 
discussed, and an attempt made to settle it. 

With this view should be closely associated 
the charge of “‘ dissimulation’”’ (ver. 13). This 
word belongs, perhaps, solely to the second or 
present stage of the strife, for Paul, while he 
asserts that Peter and the rest were dissemblers 
(or hypocrites), does not say that he brought this 
charge against them at the time in Antioch. 
Verse 14 carries with it only the charge that Peter 
was not consistent: that he was contradicting 
himself, but not that he was morally blame- 
worthy. What state of things does this pre- 
suppose ? Undoubtedly, that common meals for 
all Christians had already, directly or indirectly, 
been declared to be, im principle, permissible ; 
also that it was the custom of Peter himself to 
act upon this permission. Peter must himself 
have accepted this agreement as a matter of 
principle ; otherwise Paul has no reason to blame 
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him for not adhering to it (ver. 15 and 16 also 
presuppose that, at bottom, Paul and Peter were 
in agreement at thistime). Further, it must have 
been Peter’s normal practice to abide by the agree- 
ment ; otherwise he could of course reply in case 
of censure: ‘‘ But it was only a temporary 
weakness of mine which led me to eat with the 
Gentiles. Now I see my mistake, and I must 
withdraw.”’ Perhaps the best explanation of the 
whole situation is that the question of common 
meals had already been discussed, and a decision 
arrived at concerning it, but that Paul and Peter 
held divergent views as to what it was which had 
been decided, or at any rate as to how much 
it involved. It appears that the Jews in Antioch 
lived “‘ Gentile and not Jewish fashion ’”’ (see Paul’s 
remarkable words in 2%) and, if so, they went 
much further than the senior apostles had meant 
them to go. Peter seems to have sanctioned this, 
in his usual easy, impulsive way, and to have 
shared in it. Only when the question of strict 
principle was raised by the emissaries from 
Jerusalem did he realize that in Antioch there was 
now practically no difference between Jew and 
Greek ; and thereupon he changed his attitude. 
This change is not beyond understanding, nor 
need it have been brought about simply by “ fear 
of the circumcision party.”’ 

There remains still the very important question 
why, if some definite agreement in this sphere 
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existed, Paul does not appeal to it. It may be 
replied that the account of his answer is so scanty 
(perhaps only comprising ver. 14b-16) that we do 
not know whether he appealed to it or not. But 
even if he did not, that is not sufficient proof that 
no agreement existed. For he may have under- 
stood that such an agreement, now that the two 
parties to it evidently took different views of it, 
was proved not to have been definite, and had 
practically become inoperative and invalid. He 
therefore appeals to these general principles of 
Christianity which were common to Jews and 
Greeks alike.* 

With what result does he make this appeal ? 
This question sub-divides into two, according as 
the effect on Peter or on the Antiochian church 
as a whole is to be considered. It may be taken 
for granted that Paul, though his argumentation in 
this section is by no means strict and precise, 
would point to any confession which Peter had 
made in his favour. As he makes no reference 
to any such, the probability is that he could not 
do so; in other words, he and Peter will have 
parted unreconciled. But what of the church 
in general ? Up to now it had been, as has been 
said, predominantly Gentile Christian. But have 
we sufficient ground, perhaps, for supposing that 


* In regard to the similar question why Paul does not appeal 
to the Jerusalem agreement at a later time, compare below 
—under the ‘‘ Witness of Acts.” 
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the Gentile Christians now abandoned Paul, and 
accepted an inferior position in comparison with 
the Jewish super-Christians (of course, under the 
influence of Peter) by renouncing, on the ground 
of their own uncleanness, the right to eat with 
them? That would be a very improbable 
change, even if Paul had not been present to 
vindicate his claims, and there is no evidence 
which points expressly in this direction; for it 
is certain that Galatians says nothing of any 
apostasy of the church at Antioch from Paul, 
and Acts says just as little. It only remains to 
ask whether something of this kind can be read 
between the lines in Acts. To this question we 
must return in the following chapter. 

Without anticipating that discussion, there are 
some consequences of the strife in Antioch which 
are beyond question: (1) To this, in some 
degree, the indignant frame of mind which we 
observe in the Epistle must be ascribed. (2) 
Further, since the Jerusalem compromise had 
now collapsed, or was at best disturbed in its 
action, it becomes easy to understand how on the 
one side the Judaizers intervened in the Galatian 
churches, while on the other side Paul vehemently 
defended these churches and himself. (3) Since 
Peter and James played a leading part in the 
strife at Antioch, Paul was perhaps provoked 
to a degree which has coloured, to some little 
extent, his references to these men in 2%, (4) Since, 
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after this dissension, Paul’s recognition at the 
hands of the senior apostles (ver. 7-10) was more 
or less under suspension, he was _ henceforth 
drawn, or even driven, to insist on his fundamental 
independence of them. 

Let us now sum up the results of this chapter 
as a whole: 

It results from the discussion of Gal 17-4 that 
certain overstatements are to be detected in 
regard to the “revelation’’ received by Paul, 
and the immediate cessation of his relations with 
“flesh and blood,” especially his relations to 
those who admitted him to baptism, to the senior 
apostles on the occasion of his first visit to 
Jerusalem, and to the churches of Judea. The 
importance of the invocation of God in 1”, as a 
guarantee of strict objectivity, has been very much 
exaggerated, not indeed by Paul, but by many 
expositors. 

The passage 2'7?° likewise reveals, at various 
points, a deflection due to feeling or to bias. It 
is true, on the one hand, that one no longer needs 
to embark on an anxious defence of Paul’s state- 
ments in regard to the number of his visits to 
Jerusalem; but in other and more important 
respects his account here is open to question or 
attack. In 2?, as in 1%, he speaks without 
sufficient qualification of the scope and the 
results of a “‘ revelation.’’ Again, he involuntarily 
allows it to be seen that at an earlier date he 
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recognized the authoritative position of the senior 
apostles more unreservedly than he does now. 
The alleged circumcision of Titus is a possibility, 
but no more. The ‘ preaching’of circumcision ”’ 
(5%) need not refer to any actual case in which 
Paul was even alleged to have practised circum- 
cision ; if there were any such case, it would be 
that of Timothy rather than that of Titus. In 
saying “‘ only ”’ in 2% Paul may have passed over 
in silence, whether intentional or unintentional, 
other restrictions laid at the time of the Jerusalem 
conference upon the unconditional freedom of the 
Gentile Christians. The separation of the two 
gospels and spheres of labour is more sharply 
drawn in Paul’s description than it originally was 
in cold fact. The attitude of the senior apostles 
towards Paul was, as one would suppose from 
27%, friendly and hearty, but at the same time it 
was probably more authoritative than Paul now 
admits or realizes. 

The passage 2™# makes the impression of 
naturalness and reliability, and reflects upon 2™° 
a criticism which needs to be taken into serious 
account. In particular, it is favourable to the 
view that the two mission fields were not, in 
reality, quite sharply severed, and it also encourages 
the conjecture that an agreement had previously 
been reached which was intended to make possible 
common meals between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians (compare Acts 15). Paul and Peter 
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will have conceived this agreement in different 
ways, and hence the latter need not necessarily 
have been a dissembler. After the dissension in 
Antioch, the two apostles parted unreconciled. 


CHAPTER II- 


The Witness of the Acts of the Apostles 


In this chapter we limit ourselves, in essentials, 
to the questions which have already been dealt 
with in discussing Galatians. Hence we shall 
mainly concern ourselves with Acts 15, which 
gives an alternative account of the Apostolic 
Conference or “‘ Council ’’ which forms the subject 
of Gal 27°. * 

The historicity of the Council and the Decree 
is bound up with the nature of the latter. Accord- 
ing to Harnack, for example, this Decree forms 
an exception, in consequence of its suspicious 
contents (as these are usually understood), to the 
general reliability of the ‘‘ Antioch-Jerusalem 
source.” 

The question of distinguishing various docu- 
mentary sources within the one narrative of 


* The following literature is of special importance for the 
present chapter: Weizsacker (Apostolic Age); Ramsay (St. 
Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, and his Commentary on 
Galatians); Spitta (Apostelgeschichte); H. H. Wendt (Com- 
mentary on the Apostelgeschichte) ; J. Weiss (Essays in Studien 
u. Kritiken, 1893-95, and Absicht der Apg.); Harnack, (Acts 
and Date of Acts); an article by Dr. Sanday (The Apostolic 
Decree); G. Resch (Das Aposteldekret nach seiner ausserkanon- 
ischen Textgestalt) ; and a little book by Douglass Round (The 
Date of Galatians). See also an article by Wendt in the Hibbert 
Journal for Oct., 1913, and the Bibliography below. 
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Acts is a most difficult and debatable one, and 
something should be said at once as to the course 
which will be followed. In a careful and very 
fair-minded review of the German edition of 
this book in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung for 
13th December, 1913, Dr. Martin Dibelius has 
contrasted the thoroughness with which the 
stylistic and psychological method of approach 
has been applied by the writer -to Galatians 
with the ‘“ unmethodical”’ treatment of Acts. 
There is, however, no such complete contrast as 
is stated. Literary criticism in regard to Acts is 
not “‘ disposed of in a footnote ’’—not even in a 
long one. The text of Acts 15 will be carefully 
examined, and, as in Galatians, the conclusions 
formed will depend largely on the precise expres- 
sions used at crucial points, on their order in the 
sentence (with the resultant probabilities as to 
their tone and emphasis), and on the impressions 
as to feeling and atmosphere which are thus 
gained. What is more, this will be done without 
essential modification of what has already been 
said in the German. The questions which thus 
turn on the literary method of this whole investiga- 
tion, and not only on “all manner of general 
historical considerations,’ are the most crucial 
questions of all, such as the tone and stress of the 
words “‘ necessary ’’ and “ burden,” in Acts 15%8, 
and on “nothing further”’ in the same verse ; 
the choice between the “ Eastern”? and the 
204 
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“ Western ” readings in the text of the Apostolic 
““ Decree”’ ; the question whether the proceedings 
in Jerusalem were public, or private, or both; 
the personal relations between’the apostles on 
the Jewish-Christian and the Gentile-Christian 
sides, and the closely associated discussion as to 
whether Acts 2125 is an interpolation. All these 
points are dealt with largely as a matter of literary 
and textual criticism; whether convincingly or 
unconvincingly remains to be seen. 

The “ witness of Acts ’”’ is deliberately handled™ 
at much less length than that of Galatians, for 
under any circumstances it is the secondary and 
not the primary authority ; and this precludes a 
full examination of all the proposals that have 
been made for dividing the book intotwo or three, 
or even into almost countless, sources. There is 
this additional reason, that there are many 
precedents for treating the account of the 
Apostolic Council and Decree as a problem in 
itself. The only important departure is that 
instead of Acts 15 being treated as open to 
suspicion above all the rest of Acts, it should now, 
more than all the rest of Acts, be granted an 
unprejudiced reading. For much of the suspicion 
has been based on a reading of Gal 1 and 2”, 
which, if previous chapters have been soundly 
argued, ought now to be put aside. The way is 
open, therefore, to treat all partitions of the text 
of Acts 15 as secondary and tentative, and to 
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return to them only if the text—the one ultimate 
authority upon itself—leads us to do so. 

The writer is far from claiming finality for the 
results thus reached ; they also are tentative and 
preparatory.* 

The most questionable part of Acts 15*33 is 
ver. 5 (or perhaps 7) -II, #.¢., the speech of Peter. 
In Spitta’s view it is an interpolation by the editor 
of the book; J. Weiss ascribes it to the source 
“B” (together with ver. 13-33), and attaches it 
closely to 11°. With this exception the narrative 
has everywhere the support either of “ B”’ or of 
“A.” Ver. 1-4 belong, according to Spitta, to 
B; according to Weiss, to A (together with ver. 
12, which “‘ joins on to ver. 4 and completes the 
Antiochian account ’’). Of the two, Weiss seems 
preferable. Both Spitta and Weiss reckon ver. 
13-33 to B. As to the character and value of 


* Here it is necessary to make some general statement regard- 
ing the question of sources (or the partition into sources) in 
Acts 15. In doing this we shall restrict ourselves to what is 
indispensable for our purpose. According to Harnack, the 
question is very simple: the whole section 13'-1535 belongs to 
the ‘‘ Antioch-Jerusalem source,” and the passage which deals 
with the Decree is also not open to doubt except on grounds of 
inherent probability (see his Acts, pp. 195-202, 248 ff.). Accord- 
ing to G. Resch, the decisive consideration here is not the 
question of textual criticism at all, but simply the exegetical and 
historical aspects. According to other scholars, such as Spitta, 
J. Weiss (Stud. Krit., 1893), and above all, Clemen (Chronologie 
dey Paulinischey Briefe—on this see J. Weiss, Stud. Kvrit., 1895), 
and E. Norden—the situation is not so simple. Norden has set 
forth his views on the composite nature and the evolution of 
Acts in a most interesting appendix to his work, Agnostos Theos 
(Anhang I). He deals, however, chiefly with the opening and the 
close of Acts, and chap. 15 is nowhere mentioned. 
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A and B, it need only be said here that A has the 
marks of Gentile-Christian, B of Jewish-Christian, 
origin, and that A is historically the more 
convincing (see Spitta, p. 17 ff,-go ff.; similarly 
Weiss). 

For other partitions see Wendt, A postelg., p. 256, 
footnote. Wendt’s position is that while the 
author of Acts is following a traditional source 
in 15'33, he has also practically re-written some 
sections himself (especially the speeches of Peter 
and James); the original cannot, however, be 
exactly differentiated from his additions. 

We shall return to this question of sources in 
discussing the several questions as they arise. 
For the most part it is, for the present purpose, of 
little practical importance. 

Before the nature of the Apostolic Decree can 
be profitably considered in detail, the preliminary 
question arises whether this Decree, as is often 
said, is essentially the imposition of the four (or 
perhaps three) restrictions of which a report is 
given in Acts 157%?9, or whether the main point 
was not rather the proclamation of Gentile 
freedom. This preliminary question is, for us, 
fundamental. For if these or other restrictions 
of the freedom of the Gentile Christians were 
imposed upon Paul by the senior apostles—and 
that almost by force, as “‘ necessary things ’’— 
then there is a violent contradiction between 
Acts and Galatians. This pressing of the word 
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“‘ necessary ’’ in ver. 28 is, however, in the present 
writer's judgment, quite unjustified. For it 
only occurs once (it is missing from the parallel 
verses 157° 2175); moreover, the “ necessity,’ 
according to the whole narrative, lay in the nature 
of the case, not in the arbitrary severity of the 
senior apostles; and this view is confirmed also 
by such definite words as ‘“‘ my judgment is, that 
we trouble not [the Gentiles] ”’ in 15%, and the 
soothing “‘ no greater burden ”’ in 15%, where the 
suggestion is that the “‘ necessity’’ of such a 
“burden’”’ is altogether regrettable; compare 
also the whole of ver. 9, and the friendly tone of the 
senior apostles throughout the negotiations. It 
may be concluded without hesitation that the 
“necessity ’’ is not to be regarded as anything 
harsh, and since it also is not emphasized, but 
quite the contrary, the further conclusion may be 
safely drawn that the restrictions which are said 
to be “‘ necessary,”’ in such a tone as this, cannot 
be the centre and pivot of the Decree. , 

What, then, is the centre and pivot? This is 
indicated by the construction of ver. 28: first 
comes the “nothing further’? or “‘no further 

(burden) ’’; and these first two words 
are thrown strongly into prom‘nence, while 
“burden ”’ is held back as long as tl:e construction 
will allow, and then seems to slip ir. unobtrusively 
between the other words. If the four restrictions 
had come first, followed by the words “ and 
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nothing further,” the effect would have been 
very different. Even then the word “ burden ”’ 
would have needed to be omitted in order to 
postulate harshness, for nothing can remove its 
half-apologetic tone. So also the word “ trouble ”’ 
(ver. 19) would have to be removed. As it is, 
the assurance is given, with the utmost emphasis, 
and at the earliest possible point, that the restric- 
tions are to be as few as they can be; if they are 
thereupon enumerated in full, the object is 
not so much that no one shall say there are fewer 
than these, as that no one shall say there are 
more. Of the other restrictions which are thus 
swept aside, without being mentioned, the chief 
is circumcision, but countless others pass away 
with it. This liberation of the Gentiles is, accord- 
ing to Acts, the main result of the Council and the 
main purport of the Decree. The specially- 
mentioned exceptions have come to be thought 
both more important and more severe than they 
originally were. The present writer, with some 
diffidence and hesitation, would suggest a reason: 
that they have been found a source of great 
difficulty, that they have thus become exceedingly 
important to scholars, and that this scholarly im- 
portance has not been quite clearly distinguished 
from intrinsic and historical importance. In the 
actual situation in which Paul found himself, he 
may have regarded these restrictions without 
resentment. In what respect are they unbear- 
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ably harsh? Immorality could under no 
circumstances be sanctioned by Paul, any more 
than by others. The eating of meat offered to 
idols was forbidden in certain cases by Paul 
also (it Cor. 8737 107248), ) lise reasons 1 .1an 
the restriction were different, but evidently it was 
a restriction which could be endured. Thus there 
remains only the prohibition of “‘ blood ”’ (for the 
fourth forbidden thing, vzz., ‘‘ things strangled,” 
means simply meat which has not been properly 
drained of the blood). This ‘“ burden” might 
surely appear a fairly light one, whereas the 
burden of circumcision, and of the other in- 
numerable legalities which were now repealed by 
the Decree, was a very serious matter indeed.* It 
is common knowledge that circumcision especially 
was always most repellent to the Gentiles. 
Since, therefore, as we learn from the Acts 15%5 f 
Gal 23, circumcision was the main point at issue 
in the Jerusalem Conference, light is thrown upon 
the “‘encouragement’”’ or “ consolation ’’’ which 


* Compare Achelis, Das Christentum in den ersten 3 Jahrhun- 
derten, p. 59: ‘‘ What is almost more important than the few 
positive requirements which were put forward was the great 
mass of that which was suffered to drop.” 


+ As has already been said, ver. 1 and 5 are said to belong to 
different documents. According to both of these the question 
was mainly circumcision, but in ver. 1 it is dealt with from the 
standpoint of salvation, in ver. 5 rather from that of the relations 
of Gentiles with the Jews. But the two standpoints do not 
exclude each other, and the Decree may be at the same time the 
rejection of the demand for circumcision and a measure intended 
to secure and to regulate friendly relations. 
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the Decree brought to the Gentile Christians, and 
the joy with which it was received (Acts 153"). If, 
however, the restrictions are the main thing, then 
ver. 31, and at the same time the considerate 
tone of the senior apostles throughout, remains 
incomprehensible. On that supposition it was, 
of course, also quite impossible for the members 
of the Pauline churches, after the reception ofthe 
Decree (165), to “‘ be strengthened in the faith, 
and increase in number daily.”’ 

Thus the four abstentions were in the eyes of the 
Judaists the minimum demand; in Paul’s, they 
were a not very material concession to the sensi- 
tiveness of the Judaizers.* He will have recog- 
nized that freedom from circumcision, to say 
nothing of all the other burdens that were 
“‘ grievous to be borne,’ was being obtained on 
very easy terms. Is this view reconcilable 
with Galatians? For this, reference should be 
made to the discussion above. We reach the 
important conclusion that there 1s no sharp contrast 
between the Epistle and the Acts. According to 
both, the essential thing in the Jerusalem agree- 
ment is the liberation of the Gentile Christians from 
the Law, especially as incarnated in circumcision. 


* Of course, from the Judaistic standpoint it was a concession 
not to have demanded more. It is doubtful whether the ab- 
stentions were much more than a re-affirmation of those which 
the “‘ God-fearing ’’ proselytes had long observed. See p. 191 
above; also Wendt’s Commentary, pp. 266-7, where such 
proselytes are spoken of as the original nucleus of Paul’s own 
churches. 
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The exceptions are of secondary importance, and 
this supports their historicity, for it explains how 
Paul could accept them. 

We now pass from the question whether the four 
restrictions were of primary importance to the 
question whether they were ~mttualistic in 
character. In regard to this, the text requires 
thorough consideration. Taken as a whole, the 
references in Acts, as usually printed, belong to 
the “‘ Eastern ’’ text, while those which Harnack 
and others wish to put in their place belong to the 
“Western ’”’ text. The mss. which respectively 
support these two groups of readings are in every 
case about the same, v2z., B, etc., for the whole 
group on’ the one side; Di Iren. lert:; ete. on-the 
other side. The variants are simple: the Western 
text omits “things strangled’ or “ what is 
strangled’ (rv«rd OF avxrdv), and conversely 
it inserts the so-called “‘ Golden Rule” (157 29), 
viz., “‘ that whatsoever ye (they) would not have 
done to your- (them-) selves, ye (they) should not 
do to others.” Consequently the Eastern text 
gives the impression of a regulation of morals and 
ceremonies ; the Western, of morals only. The 
main question for decision is, whether the Western 
readings have so great a claim, in virtue of their 
inherent probability, that they ought to be 


accepted in spite of their inferior textual support.* 


* This chapter is in agreement, generally speaking, wth the 
above-mentioned article by Dr. Sanday; to some extent it 
reproduces his arguments. It also agrees largely with Wendt. 
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The crux of the whole interpretation of the text 
is the word “strangled,” for this alone, of the 
four restrictions, has undoubtedly a ritual signi- 
ficance. The others can be conceived as moral 
regulations, and the Golden Rule is apparently 
intended to complete and to generalize them in 
their moral application. 

The “‘ Rule”’ can, however, as Sanday says, at 
any rate in Acts 1579, scarcely be original, for it 
reads most awkwardly and disturbs the connection, 
Thus if the whole group of the Western readings 
is inseparable, it falls to the ground as a whole. 
The group would also, if regarded as inseparable, 
be suspiciously bulky, since it is just the nature 
of the Western text to interpolate. Further, 
1579 in the Western text, with its reference to 
“being borne along in the Holy Spirit,’’ recalls 
undoubted interpolations in this same text of 
Acts. Yet both these suspicious readings in 
1579 are based on D Iren. Tert., the main witnesses 
for the whole group. But, evenifit were granted 
that both of these can be given up without 
throwing doubt upon the testimony for the 
whole group, the difficulties are even then not 
removed. If the Rule is separable from the 
rest, even then the question remains whether, 
when it was attached at a later time, it was an 
accurate or inaccurate interpretation of the 
previous three. 

The interpretation of these three in the ethical 
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sense is not impossible. On this view they 
would refer to sacrifices to idols (rd ci8wAdOvrov), 
to sexual immorality (ropvela), and to murder 
or manslaughter (afc). In this connection 
there are two possibilities to be borne in mind: 
(a) These three regulations may perhaps represent 
in summary form the whole Decalogue. However, 
for so far-reaching a purpose they seem scarcely 
adequate, however attractive the thought may 
be.* Hence the conjecture lies near at hand 
that they were completed in the Western text 
from the very beginning, or very soon after, by 
means of the Rule. In this case, as has been said, 
the Western text looks, taken as a whole, like an 
interpolation. (0) It may be the case that 
“ fornication ’’ refers to specially Gentile immor- 
ality, and that “blood” also is intended to 
prohibit the specifically Gentile sin of exposing 
children to die. However, this interpretation of 
“fornication ’’ can be accepted by all parties in 
this discussion: it is in no way decisive between 
them; on the other hand, it is questionable 


* ropvela raises no great difficulties. A shrinking from meat 
sacrificed to idols is not, however, asis often suggested, a positive, 
convinced, broad-minded monotheism. Theneuter 78 elSwidOurov 
suggests an object of repulsion, rather than the abstract idea of 
idolatry, for which the more appropriate Greek would be 
eldwrorarpela. (So Moffatt, Intvoduction to New Testament, p. 308.) 
Again, abstinence from blood scarcely seems to express a 
specifically Jewish humanitarianism—as if all Gentile Christians, 
before the Decree was imposed on them, were in peril of 
committing murder. See, however, G. Resch: Das A posteldekret, 
etc., Pp. 74-75: 
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whether anyone would ever use “ blood ”’ in this 
far-fetched sense. There were already in Greek 
sufficient current expressions for child-exposure 
(€.g., exrlOnus) . zi 

Thus there is much to be said against the 
inherent probability of the moral view of the mean- 
ing of the four restrictions ; but, above all, it is 
scarcely conceivable that, if the regulations had 
been simply ethical, their significance would 
have been turned round at a later date, and made 
ritual and legalistic.* Thus the origin of the 
Eastern text would remain an enigma. In his 
Date of Acts, Harnack admits that his proposal 
to substitute the Western readings “has been 
received with little cordiality.”’ 

On the other hand various objections can be 
brought against the vizual view. 

First: it is said that no other tradition has 
come down to us of any prohibition of things 
strangled among the Jews at this period. But the 
occurrence of this word three times in Acts 
(152%29 ;; 2175) itself counts as a tradition. If it 
is original, the question is settled; if it is inter- 
polated, the interpolation, in all likelihood, would 
only occur under the influence of a usage already 
long in vogue.f Since “ things strangled’ must 
have been in the text by about 150 a.D., the usage 
itself will be considerably earlier than that. 

* So J. Weiss (in conversation with the writer). 
+ To the contrary effect, G. Resch, p. 3off. 
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The prohibition of eating blood, that is, of the 
flesh of animals from which the blood has not 
completely drained away, needs this further 
prohibition to make it complete. At any rate, 
the addition would very readily suggest itself. 
We are, however, not left altogether without 
explicit witness outside Acts. It is common 
knowledge that in the tractate Chullin (15b 
Mishna) the words occur: myiom wyp 5399 pin. 
From this passage it follows that slaughter- 
ing with (say) a sickle or a saw was not allowed 
by the scribes “ because these strangle’’: in 
other words, because they did not bleed the 
animal thoroughly. 

Secondly : The assertion is made, and must be 
taken carefully into account, that if these absten- 
tions have a ritual meaning the Decree cannot be 
historical, because it then comes into conflict with 
other epistles of Paul (1 Cor 8-10 ; Rom 14), and 
also with the teaching of Jesus (Mark 7).* 

As far, however, as I Corinthians and Romans 
are concerned, the questions at issue were funda- 
mentally different from those in Acts 15. Against 
the eating of meat sacrificed to idols in Corinth 
the objection was not that the Mosaic Law was 
thus transgressed,t but that it was possible there- 
by to fall into the power of heathen gods or 
demons. According to Romans a type of 

* See G. Resch, p. 35ff., 44ff. 
+ Compare von Dobschiitz (Christian Life, p. 165). 
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asceticism was setting itself against flesh-eating of 
any kind. The three basal principles of Paul 
are as follows :* 

Acts 15 : “‘ Nothing is common”? (or “ unclean’) 
“on account of the Law.” 

I Cor: “‘ Nothing is common on account of the 
idols.”’ 

Rom 14: “ Nothing is common of itself.” 

Yet it was always necessary to have consider- 
ation for the conscience of others (1 Cor 87-3 102833, 
Rom 14°), According to Acts we only need 
to suppose that Paul did this on the occasion of 
the agreement in Jerusalem. 

Further, Wendt argues with great force,f that 
the destination assigned to the Decree (Syria 
and Cilicia) represents the original and true 
tradition, and that this restriction of area goes 
far to explain why Paul never quoted it to the 
Corinthians and Romans. 

It is also not very much to be wondered at that 
in the Decree no account is taken of the words of 
Jesus in Mark 7. For they appear in their 
completeness only in Mark, and there they are 
much more radical than the ordinary attitude of 
Jesus to the Law. Matthew and Luke appear to 
have found difficulties in this discrepancy, perhaps 
even to have taken offence at it. Luke omits the 
whole paragraph. Matthew (1577°) has altered 

* Dr. W. Lock in the Expositor, 1897. 
+ See his Commentary, p. 270. 
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the text in two places. He has both omitted 
something (‘‘ making all foods clean’’) and added 
something (‘‘ but to eat with unwashed hands 
does not defilea man”’). Perhaps the former was 
not clear to him; it is more probable, however, 
that it was too clear ; and this is further confirmed 
by the addition in ver. 20. For by all appearance 
the purpose of this is to make the Lord’s repudi- 
ation of the commandments concerning food 
less pointed. Thus Mark 7 enjoyed no undisputed 
validity. In practice, not even Paul carried out the 
radicalism of the words “‘ making all foods clean.” 

Perhaps one factor in the disinclination to accept 
these regulations (with the exception of the 
prohibition of fornication) in the ritual sense is the 
objection on general grounds to the combination of 
morality and ritualism.* But to indulge this 
prejudice is to blur the scientific sense of fact. As 
a matter of fact the Jew was marked off from the 
other peoples of the ancient world precisely by the 
combination of rites with morality. A Jew, 
including those for whom these concessions were 
intended, could see in sexual impurity and in the 
eating of blood two very similar defilements. 
Whether we non-Jews take the same view is quite 
beside the point. Tradition and custom have not 
made sensitiveness on points of ritual a second 
nature to us. 


* Compare Neander, Baur and others, as quoted by G. Resch, 
pp. 20-21; Harnack, Acts, pp. 252, 256; and p. 242 below. 
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Supposing that the ritual view is on other 
grounds the probable and natural one, we reach 
the final question: Js «it ~reconcilable with 
Galatians ? - 

If the restrictions formed the main content of 
the Decree, the only possible answer would be 
“No.” Since, however, they are only special 
exceptions to the main content and purport, this 
answer need not be given. In other words, 
because the abstentions are not the fundamental 
thing they can be ritualistic, and Paul can have 
accepted them in spite of their character as 
ritual restrictions. 

We pass to a number of other questions already 
raised by the Epistle, and now raised again by 
Acts. 

In regard to the “ vevelation’”’ (Gal 27), Acts 
says nothing. All that is said of the “ Holy 
Ghost ’”’ is that He participated in the decision 
reached in Jerusalem (157°). Paul is represented 
to have gone thither because he received this 
instruction from the church in Antioch, and this 
again was the result of the division caused by 
Judaistic meddlers from Judea.* Hence Acts 
gives no support to Paul’s statement that he acted 
(simply ?) according to divine enlightenment. On 
the other hand, it says nothing inconsistent with 
this statement, and a revelation will have been the 
final and decisive reason for the journey. 

* Acts 151% (Source A). 
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Recognition of the authority of the senior apostles 
by Paul. On the evidence of the Epistle the 
conclusion has already been reached that Paul 
had formerly in Jerusalem recognized this 
authority in a somewhat more thorough-going 
fashion than one would suppose from his words 
now. With this conclusion the witness of Acts 
agrees. Indeed, Acts goes too far in the opposite 
direction from Paul’s, for it assumes the decisive 
and regulative authority of the senior apostles 
as obvious. Paul does not appear as the only, 
and completely independent, Apostle to the 
Gentiles, but in this, the Gentile sphere, it is Peter 
who is said to have been the pioneer.* Thus 
Peter does not stand, as in Galatians 279, on an 
equality with Paul. He, and still more James, 
dispenses freedom to the Gentile Christians, as it 
were from above (note ‘“‘ my judgement—or 
decision—is ’’ in ver. 19). Paul and Barnabas 
give evidence of their success, but nothing is said 
as to their taking any further part in the discussion 
or decision of the question.t This recalls one of 
the best known ruling ideas of Acts: that every- 
thing depended on the apostolic band in 
Jerusalem. Thus this testimony comes under 
suspicion, but, so far as it counts at all, it countsin 
favour of the result already reached: that Paul 


* Acts 1571 % (Source B); but see Wendt, Hibbert Journal, 
Oct. 1913, p. 152. 
t According to a theory of J. Weiss, they actually took no 
part, and were, indeed, not even present. To this theory we 
shall return. 
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had been less independent in Jerusalem than he 
now is at the time when he writes the Epistle. 

The circumcision of Titus is never alluded to in 
Acts, nor is there any mention even of his name, 
It is, however, quite certain that in the writer’s 
belief no Gentile Christian was circumcised at the 
time of the Decree. He must therefore have 
believed that the demand for circumcision was 
repelled, for he records in explicit and emphatic 
terms that such a demand was put forward (15"5). 
And there is no doubt that in regard to Titus 
the demand would be particularly insistent 
(compare “‘ not even ”’ in Gal 23). 

Were the negotiations in Jerusalem private or 
public? Onthis point compare pp. 1147178. Here 
has sometimes been found the greatest dis- 
crepancy between the Epistle and Acts, but we 
have no ground for speaking with such certainty. 
It has been seen that according to many scholars 
reference is made in Galatians not only to a private 
but also to a public transaction, though of the 
latter, after the mention of “them-”’ in = 2?, 
nothing further is recorded. In Acts, also, we 
do not find (as is sometimes said) simply a public 
decision of the question at issue. According to 
Acts, as well as in Galatians, the agreement, on 
the side of the Jerusalemites, is essentially the 
work of Peter and James; here also, they are 
what the Epistle calls the “ pillars ’’ among the 
apostles and elders (15°73). Once or twice, it is 
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true, a somewhat formal reference is made to the 
people (15'72; perhaps 7), but actually the 
ordinary members of the church scarcely count 
at all. Especially noteworthy are ver. 6, where 
only the meeting of the elders and apostles is 
mentioned; ver. 12, where the people stand 
curiously “‘ silent’; ver. 19, where the “ judge- 
ment’ of James, before the assembly as a whole 
has been consulted, is referred to as if it were 
final; and ver. 23, where, although the “‘ whole 
church”’ is said to have sanctioned the letter 
which embodies the Decree, once more only the 
apostles and elders are mentioned as the senders 
of it. If, therefore, we read between the lines, 
our two main sources are in accord to this extent, 
that for both two factors are involved, the notables 
and the church in general, and that in both the 
notables have the deciding voice. 

If the subdivision of Acts 15 into the sources 
A and B is taken into account, the situation is a 
little altered. According to J. Weiss (Stud. 
Krit., 1893, pp. 522-3), 15%? belongs to the 
document A, while ver. 6, 19, 23 belong to B. 
Further, the words “‘ with the whole church” 
are easily separable from the construction, and 
Weiss proposes, so far with some probability, to 
strike them out as a later addition. The redactor 
will in that case have interpolated them because, 
following upon ver. 12 (from A) which he had 
already inserted in the narrative from B (ver. 5-11, 
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18-33), he wished to assert that not only the 
leaders, but the people as a whole, took part in the 
decision. Similarly Weiss remarks that probably 
in ver. 4 a converse alteration is made with the 
same object in view ; for “‘ and the apostles and 
the elders’”’ looks like an interpolation by the 
redactor for the sake of consistency. For our 
purpose this conclusion is important as pointing 
back to a two-fold tradition ; thus, according to 
A, there will have been a public and general, 
according to B, a comparatively private meeting, 
and the reports of these two will have been 
combined by the redactor. But in any case 
the assembly of the church and the conference of 
the leaders do not exclude each other, especially 
as the report in A, which, according to our text, 
ends at ver. 12, is quite incomplete, and in no way 
requires that immediately after Paul and Barnabas 
had related their successes the whole question was 
settled at a stroke, without any further meeting or 
discussion (see Weiss, Stud. Krit., pp. 537-8). On 
the whole, Acts and Galatians are here not far 
apart; according to both, we may postulate 
both a public and a private meeting. 

The “‘ sham brethren’’ and the scene of the 
events of Gal 24. Here, on the whole, Acts con- 
firms the testimony of Galatians. In themselves 
the words of Paul (2+) are somewhat obscure. One 
might suppose that either the spies from Judea 
were meant, who “came down’”’ to Antioch 
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(Acts 15"), or perhaps the Pharisaic party in 
Jerusalem (155). The former is much more 
probable, for it accords much better with the 
expressions ‘“‘ privily brought in,’ “‘came in 
privily,” ‘“‘to spy out.” Yet possibly the best 
interpretation is the reference of all this intrusion 
to the churches of Galatia itself. Under any 
circumstances the strife mentioned in Galatians 
245 can take place in Jerusalem (see p. 133b, above). 
Paul’s censure of these men finds no substantiation 
whatever in his Epistle, but it is to some extent 
illuminated and confirmed by Acts 154, for 
according to this the assertions of the “ certain 
men ”’ of 15t are condemned by the senior apostles 
and the elders as empty “‘ words,” as mischievous 
(“have troubled you’’), and as unauthorized 
(“ to whom we gave nocommandment ’’). It must 
be admitted, however, that in this frank and kindly 
support which is said to have been given to the 
Gentile Christians against the intruders there may 
be traceable a certain idealization of the relations 
between Gentile Christians and senior apostles. 
The separation of gospels and spheres does not 
go nearly so far in Acts as in the Epistle. The 
most fundamental difference in this respect is 
that instead of leaving the Gentiles to have direct 
dealings only with Paul, the apostles and elders 
in Jerusalem themselves send directions to 
the Gentile Christians in “‘ Antioch, Syria and 
Cilicia.” It has already been suggested that in 
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the Epistle itself there are signs that the separation 
in question is overstated. With the help of Acts 
this criticism of Gal 2''° might be carried still 
further, for in chap. 15 the master-thought of the 
settlement is the attempt to make possible a 
friendly common life for Jew and Gentile, by 
getting rid of certain practices which gave offence 
to Jewish custom. In point of fact it is im- 
possible to accept either of these views without the 
other. The settlement, even though it was in the 
main a division of the mission work and the mission 
field, must at the same time be regarded as a 
friendly compromise, and as to the particular 
forms which this compromise took, Acts is not to 
be summarily waved aside in favour of the Epistle. 
For the statement of Acts 1577, that Jews were 
everywhere present, and everywhere a factor to 
be reckoned with, corresponds to facts. Striking 
evidence for this will be found in Harnack’s 
Mission and Expansion of Christianity, vol. I., 
chap. I, where it is shown that they were especially 
numerous in Syria, and most of allin Antioch. On 
this basis one cannot but conjecture that an 
absolute separation, such as that which seems to be 
asserted in Gal 277°, was impossible, whereas an 
agreement for Jewish and Gentile Christians to be 
able to live together was the most obvious of 
needs.* On the other hand it was not necessarily 

* On the inevitableness of the question, compare Wendt’s 
Commentary, p. 268. 
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implied, was not natural in a compromise, and 
cannot have been intended by the Jerusalem 
apostles, that this community of life should be 
absolute and unreserved, as it afterwards came to 
be in Antioch (Gal 2"). 

The personal relations of Paul with the senior 
apostles. Acts supports the impression already 
obtained from Galatians, that these relations, at 
the time of the Council, in spite of Gal 2%, were 
friendly and even hearty. They may, perhaps, 
in Acts 15256, if “‘ our beloved Barnabas and Paul”’ 
is genuine, be somewhat idealized, but even as it 
stands this passage is nearer the truth than 
Gal 2°, where it is manifest that the things 
amid which Paul writes are having a distorting 
effect upon the things concerning which he 
writes. 

The collection for the poor (of Jerusalem). Of 
this Acts 15 makes no mention, but Paul’s own 
epistles make it certain that such collections were 
arranged (¢.g., 1 Cor 16; 2 Cor 8;. Rom 15”), 
and Acts 24%? 76 almost certainly refers to one of 
these. Accordingly the companions of Paul on his 
journey to Jerusalem* (Acts 204) will have been 
the representatives of the various provinces 
(compare 1 Cor 163+). According to the South- 
Galatian theory “ Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy ” 
(of Lystra: Acts 16'4) will have been the 

* See variant reading, according to which “‘ as far as Asia ”’ 
should be omitted. 
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representatives of Galatia. This view is contested, 
however, by Schmiedel (compare Moffatt, Intro. 
to Lit. of N.T., p. 96). 

One question of first-rate’ importance still 
remains, viz., the strife in Antioch: It has not 
yet been asked how this event was possible, and 
that probably not long after the agreement in 
Jerusalem. This problem stands, of course, in 
close connection with that of the nature and 
contents of the Jerusalem settlement. Acts makes 
no reference whatever to the strife—perhaps 
deliberately—nevertheless it must be asked 
whether this strife, for which the evidence in 
Galatians is quite adequate, can with any proba- 
bility follow upon the meeting in Jerusalem, 
as this is picturedin Acts15. From what has been 
said already it is clear that we can reply “ Yes.” 
Acts 15 provides what is necessary in itself anda 
felt lack in the Epistle : an agreement in regard to 
common meals already existent at the time when 
the strife in Antioch breaks out ; one, moreover, 
which Paul might easily regard in a less restricted 
way than James, without their being aware of 
this difference between them. In Antioch it came 
to light only too clearly. 

According to Acts, as well as according to 
Gal 29 (compare 173-4) the liberation of the Gentile 
Christians from circumcision and the Law took 
place under the influence of the enthusiasm 
aroused by Paul’s great missionary triumphs 
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(Acts 15# %*).* But this feeling might easily cool. 
There would also be likely to remain a hostile 
minority, which was not carried away with the 
enthusiasm of the majority. What is more, the 
settlement was itself somewhat indefinite: it 
does not expressly lay down the extent to which, 
if the Gentile Christians observed the prescribed 
abstentions, the Jews were to enter into relations 
with them.t On this point Paul and James 
obviously had different views. In particular, the 
word “necessary ’”’ (ver. 28) would constantly 
tempt enthusiastic Judaizers to overstep the limits 
of the settlement by interpreting this word, and 
thereby the settlement as a whole, in a harsher 
and narrower sense than was originally intended ; 
indeed, they might not only make their inter- 
course with Gentiles conditional upon the severe 
observance of the prescribed restrictions, but 
they might regard merely “ necessary’ things 
as being, in any event, a wretched minimum, 
unworthy of earnest Christians. Thus they would 
be disposed to restrict the intercourse in question as 
much as possible for the present, and to overthrow 
the settlement itself at the first opportunity. 

* According to J. Weiss’s division of the text, these verses 
belong to A, 7.e., to the best source. Whether B shows the same 


enthusiasm depends partly on the question whether the words 
“ with our beloved Barnabas and Paul ”’ in ver. 25 are genuine. 


{ Wendt points out that eating in common was considered 
a very thorough-going form of fellowship, and that even Jewish 
proselytes, such as Cornelius (Acts 113, etc.) were not admitted 
to this privilege. See his Commentary, p. 267. 
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From this we conclude that the scene in 
Antioch is at least as easy to understand if we 
start out from Acts 15 as if we start out from 
Gal 2™'°; but that it is best understood when 
both Acts and Galatians are allowed to criticize 
and to supplement each other. 

The only remaining question concerning the 
scene at Antioch—and it is a matter of great 
importance—is: What, according to Acts, was the 
vesult ? According to J. Weiss and some other 
scholars, Acts contributes greatly to the settle- 
ment of this question. It has already been 
inferred from Galatians that after the strife in © 
Antioch Paul and Peter parted unreconciled, and 
the same probability holds good also for Paul and 
Barnabas. Perhaps in Acts 1534" there is an 
echo of this Antiochian discord, or, in other words, 
it is possible that not only the difference of 
opinion concerning Mark, but this discord also, 
helped to bring about the separation between 
Paul and Barnabas. Now Acts 18773 refers to a 
visit of Paul to Antioch which, if the report is in 
any degree reliable and in its chronological order, 
is much later than the dissension with Barnabas 
in 153°4t, and, in a still greater degree, later than 
the strife in Antioch itself. Thus, after Paul and 
Barnabas had separated, the former still goes to 
Antioch precisely as before, and, if either stays 
away from that city, it is Barnabas. Now 
Barnabas was associated with Peter and “the 
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rest of the Jews’ in the Antiochian strife, and it 
appears likely that these did not win the church 
away from Paul any more than Barnabas did. 
Thus, even if Peter and Barnabas and the whole 
of the Jews held stubbornly to their own positions, 
the main body of the church will have remained 
Gentile and adhered to Paul. And from this the 
very important inference follows that for such a 
church the apostles in Jerusalem could lay down 
no regulations. 

It is, however, the view of Weizsdcker,* 
J. Weiss} and others, that, although the Jerusalem 
Decree of Acts 15 has an historical kernel, it 
nevertheless can only have been issued after the 
strife in Antioch and in consequence of that 
strife. For (it is said) the Decree does not corres- 
pond to the account given by Paul in Gal 2, and it 
is also inconceivable on general grounds that he 
would submit to such conditions as the four 
abstentions. The present writer fully agrees 
that the Decree is not simply unhistorical, but 
regards it as quite unproven that it was issued 
after the strife, and without the participation, or 
indeed in the absence, of Paul. And the first 
appeal is to the passages Acts 15364: 1822-23, 
already quoted, according to which, not only after 


* Apostolic Age, I., p. 206ff. 

} Stud. Krit., 1893, p. 526ff.; Absicht der Apg., pp. 37-38; 
compare also—not only in this connection, but in generai— 
the treatment of sources and of historical events in his 
Urchristentum, part I., p. 193ff. See also Moffatt, Intvo., 
PP. 307-308. 
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the strife, but after a subsequent difference of 
opinion with Barnabas, Paul visited Antioch as a 
matter of course. It is therefore very improbable 
that the authorities in Jerusalem would venture 
to issue to Antioch and the associated churches a 
Decree of which Paul had no knowledge. 

O. Holtzmann (Zettschr. fur wissenchafil. Theol. 
1889, p. 406) and J. Weiss believe, however, that 
this view can be substantiated by reference to 
Acts 2175, This verseruns: “ But as touching the 
Gentiles which have believed, we wrote, giving 
judgment that they should keep themselves from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and 
from what is strangled, and from fornication.”’ 
According to Holtzmann and Weiss this is a 
communication of a piece of intelligence previously 
quite unknown to Paul. There had therefore 
been recently issued from Jerusalem a Decree of 
this nature to the Gentile Christians,* and the 
so-called Decree in Acts 15 is in its present con- 
nection unhistorical; it appears there only by 
anticipation and adaptation. 


* Hoennicke (Judenchristentum, p. 223) also agrees with this » 
view, and likewise von Dobschiitz (Probleme, p. 86), and now 
Weinel (Biblische Theol. des N. T., 89, 4). Dobschiitz holds, 
however (Christian Life, etc., p. 395), that this view is irrecon- 
cilable with the close connecting of the Decree with the episode 
in Antioch (and this view is strongly confirmed by the long period 
which intervenes). In other words this view is not in agreement 
with Weizsacker, but, perhaps unwittingly, directed against 
him ; also against McGiffert, Apost. Age, p. 215ff. The position 
taken up in the present enquiry receives support at various 
important points from Achelis, Das Christentum in den ersten 
3 Jahrhunderten. 
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The present writer must confess that Acts 21% 
always leaves him with the impression of an inter- 
polation, and this impression is confirmed by 
reference to other students of Acts. The whole 
introduction of the Gentile Christians appears, as 
Wendt says in dealing with the passage in his 
Commentary on Acts, very sudden and unprepared, 
and the break between ver. 25 and 26 is even 
greater than between 24 and 25. This difficulty 
was early felt, and in the Textus Receptus the 
reading occurs: “ laying down the judgment that 
they were not to keep any such observance, except 
(that they were to abstain from nag es 
In the ms. D there is a further addition. This 
interpolation (especially the words “ such 
observance ’’) is intended to supply the lack of a 
connection with the previous references to the 
duties of Jews. The interpolation also attempts 
to meet another difficulty which arises from the 
shorter text, for it is of a modifying and reassuring 
character; when it is struck out again the shorter 
text, with this abrupt imposition of a new burden 
upon the Gentile Christians, and that without 
any compensating dispensation from other burdens, 
seems strange and unconvincing. Moreover the 
word xpivavres (“laying down the decision ’’) 
sounds here strikingly harsh and dictatorial. It 
cannot be taken for granted that the senior 
apostles adopted such an attitude, nor that the 
Gentile Christians ‘“‘ undoubtedly obeyed”’ this 
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order (Spitta: Apg., p. 260), nor that Paul 
himself submitted to it. And yet this verse 
asserts the former of these suppositions, and 
tacitly assumes the second and third. It cannot 
therefore be accepted as correct until it has at least 
been proved beyond all doubt that the church in 
Antioch had seceded from Paul.* If his standing 
in Antioch remained as before, and if his relations 
with the senior apostles were now friendly, it is 
scarcely credible that he would be informed of 
such a proclamation—even supposing it to have 
been sent—in such terms. If he had no longer 
any standing in Antioch, he would not be informed 
at all. In any case, if he were informed, it would 
not be in these blunt and provocative terms, 
with an emphatic “‘ we’ ; or, if it were, he cannot 
have been so servile as to listen without the 
slightest protest—and yet this is what the context 
requires! The context also offers the frankest 
contradiction to Weizsacker’s view,f according 
to which Paul never took any practical account 
of these regulations (now for the first time laid 
down) because of their one-sided character. It 
is therefore no wonder that very important 
scholars regard the verse as spurious, among them 
not only Wendt, but also Schiirer (Theol. Lit. 


* But even then the quite general terms in which the Gentiles 
are referred to would be strange. The best explanation is that 


the generalization of the Decree belongs to a secondary account 
(Wendt; also B. Weiss, Harnack, and others). 


+ Apostolic Age, I., p. 214. 
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Zeitung, 1882, p. 348), Clemen (Paulus, I., p. 301-2) 
Harnack (Date of the Acts, p. 78), Achelis (Das 
Christentum) and (according to Wendt, in his 
latest edition) E. Schwartz. 

Apart from the probability that 2175 is an 
‘inappropriate addition’’ to the text, it must 
be remembered that the historicity of the whole 
context (say ver. 20b-26, which is concerned with 
the famous Nazarite vow) is open to great 
suspicion. Further, ver. 25 is so abrupt and 
obscure that in itself, 7.e., without chap. 15, it is 
scarcely comprehensible. Who and where, for 
example, are ‘‘ the Gentiles who have believed ?”’ 
And what is the meaning of “we’’? Does it 
necessarily exclude Paul, not only from participa- 
tion, but from all previous knowledge ? It is true, 
assuming the*genuineness and originality of the 
verse, that we might expect some such expression 
as: “‘ we wrote, as you remember,”’ if the reference 
were to the Decree of chap. 15. But on the other 
hand, if the reference were to a recent Decree we 
should not only expect a fuller treatment generally, 
but in particular we should look for some such 
words as: “we have recently written.’’ The 
unadorned Aorist, as it now stands, seems to be 
most naturally explained in reference to a definite 
time, now somewhat remote, which Paul would © 
remember when it was mentioned. The use of the 
emphatic “‘ we ’’ would in this case be explained by 

he fact that according to chap. 15 it was only the 
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‘ 


apostles and elders who “ wrote,’ though they 
wrote’ what Paul had agreed to; he would 
remember this, and, in fact, if the reference is to 
chap. 15, and was actually made. by James, the 
words “‘ as you remember ’’ would be understood 
without being expressed, or would be expressed by 
a gesture. Thus it is very doubtful whether 
“we” has such a nuance as would exclude 
Paul from any share in the issuing of the Decree ; 
and, under any circumstances, it is precarious to 
hang important conclusions on a possible nuance 
in a passage so beset with difficulties and of such 
doubtful genuineness. If ver. 25 is genuine at all, 
the reference back to chap. 15 is the most 
probable explanation of it. 

As a matter of inherent probability, chap. 15 
has one very great advantage, for it testifies that 
Paul did not subject himself to the senior apostles : 
he merely accepted a very favourable compromise, 
and this is a step easily understood from the 
psychological or the practical point of view, and 
corresponds to the witness of Galatians. For 
example, in Acts 1579 the words “‘ My judgment is ”’ 
(xpfvw) do not give the same impression of harsh- 
ness as ‘“‘giving judgment” (kxpivayres) in 215, 
for the immediately following words are: “ that 
we trouble not . . . the Gentiles’’; compare 
“no greater burden” in ver. 28. Above all, 
Paul’s acceptance of the Decree, as it appears in 
chap. 15, is made intelligible by the fact that in 
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these words “‘ not trouble,” “‘ no greater burden,” 
a liberation from circumcision is concealed. In 
Acts 2125, on the contrary, the Gentile Christians 
are freed from nothing whatever ; indeed, as far 
as circumcision was concerned, they could not be, 
for they had been freed long before (Gal 23%). 
And thus, since there was no longer any possi- 
bility of this concession from the side of the Jewish 
Christians, since Acts 2175 offers no other boon in 
its place, and since no other boon would have been 
of anything like the same importance (Acts 15, 
Gal. passim), the supposed Decree of Acts 2175 
would have been quite intolerable. In short, 
if there is not in Acts 2175 a conscious reference 
to Acts 15 (either by James, or the writer, or the 
redactor), it appears to be inherently most 
incredible, and therefore more than ever an 
interpolation. * 

There remains, however, one more argument— 
and that an important one—for the view that Paul 
and Barnabas took no part in the issuing of the 
Decree. J. Weiss believes that the references to 
Paul and Barnabas in Acts 15225 are additions 
made by the redactor. Moreover, since ver. 12 
belongs, according to his division of the text, to 
the source A, there remains no mention whatever 
of Paul and Barnabas in B (the document. which 


* Compare the decided rejection by G. Resch, A posteldekret, 
p- 40. In his judgment the introduction of ‘“ fornication,’’ in 
particular, is “still more incomprehensible by far” than in 
chap. 15. 
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alone records the sending of the Decree). In 
particular, the speech of James takes no account 
of Paul and Barnabas, but only of Peter, and 
in ver. 32 the narrative concerns itself with the 
exhortations of Judas and Silas in Antioch with- 
out saying a word about the presence of Paul and 
Barnabas. 

This suggestion of Weiss’s is very ingenious, 
but for several reasons it does not seem sufficiently 
convincing. The document B consistently takes 
the Jerusalem point of view, and it is therefore 
not altogether surprising that it should give more 
prominence to Peter than to Paul. But even A 
agrees that Jerusalem was the decisive party in 
the transaction which was then taking place, and 
if Paul and Barnabas are treated as less prominent 
in the discussion than the Jerusalem apostles, it 
does not at all follow that they were absent. This 
consideration applies especially to the speech of 
James, for it was the Jerusalemites whom he had 
to convince, and for this purpose Peter was, in 
truth, a better example than Paul. In the same 
way, in regard to ver. 32, Judas and Silas actually 
were more important in Antioch, at the particu- 
lar moment referred to, than Paul and Barnabas, 
even if the latter were present. As for the words 
‘‘ with Paul and Barnabas,” in ver. 22 they are 
quite appropriate. Ver. 25 is perhaps more open 
to suspicion, for ‘‘ beloved’ is a very strong ex- 
pression ; Weiss regards it also as significant that 
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Paul and Barnabas should here be “ introduced ”’ 
or “‘ recommended ”’ (empfohlen) to the Christians 
at Antioch, although these must have known 
even better than the senior apostles how these men 
had ‘‘ hazarded their lives.’”’ However, it is 
most hazardous to apply these words of recom- 
mendation to Judas and Silas, for we thus assume 
that they had hazarded their lives, though we 
have no knowledge of it ;* and even if they had, 
that was not the question in Antioch, but rather 
whether they were the representatives of the senior 
apostles, and whether they brought the apostles’ 
decision. On the other hand, we know from 
Acts 13-14 that this description in 15% is strikingly 
applicable to Paul and Barnabas, and we may 
infer from Acts 15347? Gal 279 that the senior 
apostles were aware of their perils, as well as their 
achievements. The narrative gives, however no 
reason for supposing that the Antiochians were any 
better informed as to the heroism of Judas and 
Silas, and its relevance to the relations of Antioch 
with Jerusalem, than we are to-day. In short, 
the words “‘ men that have hazarded their lives,”’ 
according to the unamended text of Acts, 
are not so much a recommendation of Paul and 
Barnabas to the church at Antioch, as a passing 
on to that church of the recommendation which 


* Weiss proposes a conjectural emendation of the Greek 
words for ““men’”’ and ‘“ hazarded’’ into the accusative case, 
so that these will apply to Judas and Silas, and lead up to the 
mention of their names, which immediately follows. 
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had made so deep an impression in Jerusalem, 
and had thereby contributed so greatly to the 
decision of which Antioch is now being informed. 
It appears, therefore, tempting as the suggestion is, 
that neither the need nor the propriety of striking 
out the reference to Paul and Barnabas in ver. 26 
has been demonstrated. 

We return once more to general considerations. 
If our results are sound up to this point, we have 
no need to prove that Paul was not present, 
according to this or that document of Acts, when 
the Jerusalem Decree was issued. For it has been 
found that when the Epistle is regarded in the 
light of the writer’s purpose and mood the result 
is a considerable rapprochement between Galatians 
and Acts, and that the representation given by 
Acts of the general situation, and especially of 
Paul’s participation in it, is, in the main, con- 
vincing. 

Dibelius, in the review quoted above, asks 
whether it is possible that Paul should roundly 
deny the right of the Judaizers to urge ritual 
observances on the Galatians if the very same 
original apostles whom he cites had put forward 
definite requirements in a written form, as a 
condition of the recognition of the Gentile mission. 
But is there any real contradiction here? The 
programme of the Judaizers in Galatia consisted 
not of the light burden which the senior apostles 
in Jerusalem had imposed, apparently in a half 
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apologetic way (or perhaps not imposed, but only 
ratified) : it consisted of the heavy burden which 
the senior apostles had expressly removed. The 
fact that the Decree was written can be thought 
a hardship only on the unjustified assumption 
that the Decree itself was a hardship. On the 
opposite view of the Decree, its documentary 
character was an additional security to the Gentiles. 

The Apostolic Decree, then, taken as a whole, 
is historical, though the account given of it in 
Acts need not be correct in every particular.* 
As regards its date, it is just conceivable that it 
was issued after, and in consequence of, the strife 
in Antioch; but, on the view of Galatians which 
is taken here, it is very much more probable that 
it was drawn up previously, at the time of the 
agreement in Jerusalem. 

Under any circumstances, Paul did not appeal 
to the Decree in after days. This is true, how- 
ever, not only of the Decree regarded as consisting 
essentially of the four restrictions, but also of the 
positive side—of the Jerusalem agreement alto- 
gether; f yet no one doubts the historicity of 
this agreement. This later silence of the Apostle 

* Wendt says that besides (1) free adaptation of the narrative 
as it reached him, and (2) the generalizing of the destination, 
Luke exaggerated its importance (3) by making it the chief 
result of the Jerusalem Conference. On the view here taken, 


it was the chief result, but on the positive side, not by virtue of 
the four restrictions. 

{ See J. Weiss, Stud. Krit., 1895, pp. 273-277, where Clemen’s 
reference to this fact is carefully investigated. 
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is no proof that the freedom of the Gentile 
Christians, which, for example, he mentions in the 
epistles to the Corinthians without any reference 
to the Jerusalem agreement, was not, in the first 
instance, recognized by means of this agreement. 
So also the limitations of this freedom can be 
historical, although they are not mentioned later, 
and this is all the more so because Paul has reasons 
for not recognizing them any longer. 

This non-recognition does not mean that they 
disappeared completely and finally. In the 
Revelation (2™ 7°) there are traces of something 
very similar, and ‘“‘in the second century,” to 
quote Weizsacker,* “‘ it is not simply the Ebionite 
Homilies of Clement (vii. 3) which absolutely 
reject the eating of meat offered toidols. Exactly 
the same step is taken by Justin, Dialogue with 
Trypbho, 35, and Ireneus, Adv. Haerv,1.6,2. It had 
come to be a generally accepted principle of the 
Christian Church (see also Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 
V1, 26> Tertullian, Apol..o).” 

It is important to note that in Revelation, 
still more clearly and closely than in Acts 15, 
the eating of meat sacrificed to idols is connected 
with sexual immorality. Thus, in so far as the 
Decree emerges again, it emerges with more of the 
ethical tendency than in Acts, and less of the ritual 
tendency; or perhaps it would be better to say, 
not that the Decree itself emerges again, but that 

* Apostolic Age, I., p. 215. 
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the question of meat sacrificed to idols, and of the 
impurity associated with them and therefore with 
it, came up again and again by the force of its 
own buoyancy. The collapse or fading of the 
Decree after the dispute in Antioch would remove 
from the Gentile churches not only Jewish 
formalism, but the fine moral austerity of the Jew. 
Hence moral evils would be likely to arise which 
would have to be dealt with by placing a taboo 
on meat offered to idols—not because this taboo 
had figured in the Jerusalem Decree, but because 
the later situation demanded it.* 


&.* It should here be pointed out, asa postscript to the footnote 
on p. 218 above, that a good discussion of the combination of 
moral law and ritual regulation in the Decree occurs in Rackham’s 
“Acts” (in the Westminster Commentaries) p. 264ff. 
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Date of the Epistle to the Galatians and identifi- 
cation of Gal 2’ with Acts 15 or with Acts 117” 


In the whole of this investigation it has been taken 
for granted that Galatians was written after the 
Jerusalem Council, of which it gives an account, 
from its own point of view, in 2™?°; this passage 
we have identified with Acts 15. Similarly, it 
has been assumed that the strife in Antioch (2™™) 
follows upon this. It is quite evident, from the 
adverbs of time which he uses in Gali, that 
Paul is writing, as a general rule, in order of 
time, and the words “‘ But when,” in 2", suggest 
very strongly that he is still continuing to do so at 
that point. Those who think otherwise must bear 
the burden of proof, and their conclusions are 
unsound until they are proved to be sound. For 
this reason the attitude here taken, since it is the 
a priovt attitude, needs no lengthy justification. 
Some account must, nevertheless, be taken of 
the fact that a number of scholars, including some 
very great names, believe that the Epistle was 
written before the Council. In this case, Gal 2'° 
is no longer to be identified with Acts 15, but with 
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Acts 113°.* The second visit of Paul to Galatia 
before the writing of the Epistle (assuming that 
Gal 4%3 requires two) can then be identified with 
the visits paid on the return half of his first 
missionary journey, though probably only the 
advocates of a theory would have thought 
of it.{ This theory is faced, however, with 
the greatest difficulties, of which the chief 
are as follows: (1) It is very suspicious that 
in Acts 113°, 1275 a collection is mentioned as 
the only reason for the journey of Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem. In spite of the mention 
of the poor in Gal 2% this is, on the whole, 
a decided discrepancy. Besides this, only the 
elders are here mentioned in Acts: the apostles are 
not mentioned at all, still less treated as the 
chief parties in a highly important decision. 
(2) The clear evidences of strife which are to be 
found in Gal 2™*° are entirely absent from Acts 113°; 
indeed, the whole spirit of strifeis absent. (3) Since 
Gal 2™° and Acts 15 undoubtedly have very much 
in common, the identification of Acts 11 with 
Gal 2'™7°, and the treatment of Acts 15 as the 


* See, among others, Spitta (Apostelg., p. 180ff.); Zahn, 
(Commentary, p. t1o0ff.); Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 
55ff.); C. H. Turner (Hastings’ Dict. : Chronology of N.T.) 
and Douglass Round. 

+ Mr. C. W. Emmet (see below), makes comparison of a 
journey and return journey between London and York, but the 
comparison is not very apt. For while the return call (say) in 
Sheffield would be a second visit in writing to the «‘ Church in 
Sheffield,” it would not be so in writing to the «Churches of 
Yorkshwe.”’ And where would be the second visit to York ? 
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account of a separate visit, have the result that 
Acts provides us in chap. 1r and 15 with a 
“ doublet,’* especially as in both cases the 
relations between Antioch and Jerusalem are 
in the foreground. In other words, after 
the events of Gal 2'™'° have happened at the 
time recorded in Acts 11, another set of events, 
most suspiciously similar, happen at _ the 
time recorded in Acts 15. (4) In Gal 2? the 
“revelation ’’ is very difficult to identify, or even 
reconcile, with that of Acts 1178 ; for Paul appears 
to mean a revelation granted to himself, and 
referring to his gospel, not granted to another and 
referring to a famine. (5) The words “continue 
with you’”’ in Gal 25 are a hindrance of the first 
order to the identification with Acts 11, for at the 
time of Acts 11 Paul had established no churches 
in Galatia (even on the South-Galatian theory). 


For English needs, it will be well to expand the 
above brief treatment of the subject of this 
Addendum. While in Germany the identifica- 
tion of Gal 2™*° with Acts 1177-3 is advocated by 
scarcely any important scholars, it has received 
far more support in England, and some of this 
support is both recent and distinguished. In 

* This should be carefully distinguished from the suggestion 
of McGiffert (see above), according to which Acts 11 and 
Acts 15 give variant but complementary accounts of one and the 


same visit, emphasizing the elements in that one visit which are 
recorded respectively in Gal 2™9 and in 27, 
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addition to the scholars named above, it has long 
been advocated by Dr. Bartlet, and within the 
last three or four years by Kirsopp Lake, C. W. 
Emmet, and Maurice Jones. The attempt must 
now be made to show why their arguments leave 
the present writer confirmed in his own view. 

First of all, let us consider the arguments just 
set out against the identification of Gal 2™?° with 
Acts 11773°, and numbered (1) to (5), to be here 
resumed. There is only one (No. 5), of which 
any qualification seems called for. After all, it 
is only fair to admit a doubt as to the conclusive- 
ness of the words ‘‘ continue unto (or with) you,” 
as proving (namely) that the Galatian churches 
were already both in existence and at issue before 
the time of Gal 25, (7.e., before the Jerusalem 
Conference). If Paul thought of himself as 
having fought at that time for all his converts, 
present and future, he might claim the gratitude 
of the Galatians by saying in his Epistle that 
he had fought for them, even if he made their 
acquaintance only afterwards. 

In regard to objection (1), Lake and others 
endeavour to escape the fact that no mention of 
any further object of the visit beyond the collection 
is made in Acts 11, by minimizing the importance 
of the weighty and impassioned verses, Gal2™9. It 
is implied that the submission of Paul’s gospel 
to scrutiny was a little informal chat, that the 
careful and deliberate parallelism between Paul’s 
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position and Peter’s corresponds to no important 
decision at the time spoken of, that the allocation 
of spheres was a detail which needed no mention 
in Acts; in short, that Paul spends nine verses 
in garrulous irrelevance, and then says the only im- 
portant thing he has to say in one verse (2). And 
this sole important thing is not only kept waiting 
in a most diffuse and dilatory fashion; when it 
appears at last, it is made, grammatically, a mere 
appendage to the enormous bulk of irrelevance 
which has preceded it. Again, much time is 
spent in discussing whether the apostles were in 
Jerusalem at the time indicated in Acts 11, but 
Lake has to admit that we have no proof either 
way. Since in Gal 2 we have proof that they 
were, a most important divergence arises. But 
even if they were in Jerusalem at the time of 
Acts 11, why must they have behaved as is related 
in Gal 2? It is quite true that the collection 
was the kind of “ serving tables’ with which the 
elders were primarily concerned, and from which 
the apostles are said (Acts 67) to have sought 
release. No ingenuity can show, however, that 
because Paul and Barnabas saw the elders about 
one thing they must have seen the apostles about 
another ; still less that this other must have been 
according to Gal 2. It would seem that the 
collection was in fact, as it certainly was according 
to Acts 11, a sufficient motive for the journey. 
Again, there is no evidence that the apostles 
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received, on this occasion, a report from Barnabas 
on the Antiochian church. It would appear 
that Barnabas had, by this time, already com- 
mitted them in the matter of recognizing the work 
of Paul, that if they expected a report from him 
they had already had it, probably by letter, and 
that there was now neither need nor room for so 
important a decision as Paul speaks of. According 
to Acts 116 Barnabas had been in Antioch with 
Paul ‘‘a whole year.”’ Besides, Paul represents 
himself, in Gal 2, as being the leader of the party, 
as after the time of Acts 13-14 he really was, and 
after Antioch still more fully came to be. On the 
other hand, the advocates of Acts 11?73° have to 
suppose that the essential point in Gal 2™9 was the 
presentation of a report by Barnabas, his gracious 
and kindly, but authoritative, overseer. 

This will be the best place to call attention to 
two discrepancies as to the collection itself. One 
would suppose from Gal 2'° that Paul was asked 
to arrange for a fresh contribution, not to 
continue one; andthe Aorist verb cannot well 
mean that he had all along been a zealous 
collector, but only that he readily undertook to 
collect when he was asked. 

In regard to objection (2), it need only be said 
further that the element of strife in Gal 2", 
which is quite evident from Paul’s explicit words 
and from the indignation and irony which are 
re-awakened in him as he now writes, is a strong 
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additional argument against the complete 
privacy of the occasion. For the “false 
brethren,’ whoever they were, cannot have been 
the “ pillar’ apostles, yet on their machinations 
the course of events turns; and they cannot 
have been so powerful as this passage implies, 
unless they had numerous supporters. At any 
rate, even if they owed their importance to some- 
thing other than numbers, that importance 
constitutes a grave discrepancy with Acts II, 
which ignores their very existence (contrast 
PP Clomens) sem csidess, s tlem« in) 27, .almost 
immediately after ‘“‘ Jerusalem,” appears to mean 
“the Jerusalemites,’’ which is not a natural 
designation for three people. 

Objection (3) will stand unaltered. 

Turning to objection (4), the view taken above 
gains strength by reflection. The immediate 
consequence of the “‘‘revelation’’ in Gal 2? is, 
apparently, that Paul lays before the Jerusalem- 
ites the gospel which he preaches among the 
Gentiles. Could anything be less like Acts 1178 ? 
And if the exhortations of Agabus were in any 
way inspired from Jerusalem—1it is at least certain 
from the sequel that they had a special applica- 
tion to Jerusalem-—this is not simply a difference, 
when compared with Gal 2, but a vital contradic- 
tion. For if there is anything which Paul, by his 
reference to a ‘“‘revelation’’ here, does not mean, 
it is an influence upon him, and above all a 
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Jerusalemite influence, through a human 
channel. 

We pass now to another argument used by the 
advocates of Acts 117730. They say that since 
this is the second visit to Jerusalem mentioned in 
Acts, and Gal 2'?° is the second mentioned in 
the Epistle, the burden of proof lies on those who 
do not identify them. It has already been 
maintained above, however, that this arithmetical 
method is a wrong approach tothe problem. One 
would naturally suppose, from the confidence with 
which Acts and Galatians are appealed to, as if 
they must necessarily put the same visit second, 
that these two sources had given an earnest of this 
intention by obviously putting the same visit first. 
Yet thisisfar from being the case. Acts 9?-, as has 
been shown, is a somewhat strange story in itself, 
and is almost impossible to reconcile with Gal 1'*9, 
whether it be in date (here there is a difference of 
three years), or in the general attitude of Paul 
towards the senior apostles. Mr. Emmet appar- 
ently thinks that the present writer questions 
the accuracy of Acts 97 in order to reconcile 
the number of visits in Acts and in Galatians.* 
On thecontrary, Acts 9? has an insecure foothold 
in Acts because of the nature of the visit it 
records; this makes it doubtful whether we 
can count it at all. Thus the test supplied 


* See a review of the German edition in the Review of Theology 
and Philosophy, February, 1914. 
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for Acts 11773° by its own nature is not only 
the best standard of comparison between this 
passage and Gal 2™?°: it is the only standard that 
remains to us. Applying that standard, the only 
natural conclusions are (1) that Acts rz refers to 
an entirely different occasion, and (2) that this 
entire dissimilarity made any mention by Paul 
unnecessary. * 

Further, the argument of Mr. Emmet that 
his construction secures a great advantage by 
retaining the dissension at Antioch in St. Paul’s 
own order, after the Council of Jerusalem, has no 
force as against the view here advocated. For 
here also the dissension is placed after Gal 
eS 

It must be added, against the early date, that at 
the time of the Council, judging by Acts 15 (and 
Gal 2™°), the Gentile Christians, so far as they 
come under discussion, are a united body. 
It is hoped that the present investigation 
has done something to show how they could be 
divided by the Judaizers after that date, and 
before the writing of the Epistle. But how can 
Paul have treated the Gentiles, in the Jerusalem 
negotiations, as a homogeneous body, unitedly 
asking to be spared the Judaistic yoke, if he knew 
he had just written a passionate letter of 
protest to his loved Galatian churches, now going 

* Compare an admirable brief summary in Moffatt, Intyo., 


p. 309. 
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over to the acceptance of that very yoke? 
Besides, his Judaistic opponents would almost 
certainly know of this disastrous division, and in 
any case might hear of it at any moment. What 
becomes then of the overwhelming impression 
made, according to Acts, by his success, and of 
the confidence with which he counted on this 
impression ? 

The main argument for the early date, 
however, at any rate according to Douglass 
Round,* is that Paul, although the question 
at issue in Galatia is the same as in Acts I5, 
does not appeal to the Decree. The inference is 
drawn from this that there cannot have been any 
such authoritative Decree to appeal to. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether Paul would have 
expressly quoted it, supposing that it did exist. In 
this Epistle he asserts, and even overstates, his 
independence ; consistently with this, he prefers 
to lay the stress upon his personal dealings with 
the senior apostles rather than upon an official 
Decree of theirs. Moreover, the first and main 
element in this decision, namely, the proclama- 
tion of the freedom of the Gentile Christians, 
does appear in Galatians, namely in 27°; the 
second element, namely, the four expressly 
specified exceptions to this freedom, Paul did not 
mention for the reasons which have already been 
discussed. Finally, the total silence of Galatians 

* In The Date of Galatians. 
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concerning the Council—supposing merely for the 
sake of argument that there is such a total silence 
—raises a grave problem precisely for those who 
identify Gal 2™t° with Acts 1m According to 
Round, for instance, Paul wrote the Epistle within 
the “considerable time’”’ of Acts 1478, and he 
wrote it with the single object of hindering the 
secession of the Galatians until the vexed question 
of Gentile freedom could be decided in Jerusalem. 
But, if this is so, why does Paul not mention this 
intention of his, so that the Galatians may not 
secede immediately without waiting for the 
Jerusalem decision ? Why, again, if he is on the 
very eve of consulting a higher authority, does 
he lay such emphasis on the words “I, Paul,” as 
expressing a sufficient authority in themselves ? 
Above all, why did he, at the very moment when 
he was on the point of claiming the approval of the 
senior apostles, treat them with deliberate 
indifference and with irony ? It seems impossible 
that the Jerusalem Council should at this moment 
be imminent ; either it must lie in a fairly distant 
future, or, as is more probable, it must have been 
already held, and the compromise at which it 
arrived must already have become, for all practical] 
purposes, inoperative. 

Having thus far followed, with amplifications, 
the original course of the discussion, some account 
should be taken of other points which arise from 
recent English works. 
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A careful examination of Lake’s Earlier Epistles 
of St. Paul only shows how irreconcilable it is with 
the position taken here. For example, the Paul 
who wrote Galatians was the last man to be 
afraid to triumph, and he surely cannot have 
been silent about the Jerusalem decrees because 
they were a “‘ victory for his party’ (p. 32), and 
“a triumph of the most far-reaching consequences 
for Christianity’ (p. 33). -On some points; 
apparently, curious inconsistencies occur.* On 
p. 277 Lake admits that a “ decision”’ of the 
question which is the original text in Gal 25 is 
“impossible,” yet on p. 287 it is assumed as certain 
that the text of Ireneus and Tertullian is the 
“most ancient.”” Again, pp. 279-81 declare that 
the burden of proof is on those who doubt whether 
the second visit in Galatians is the same as the 
second in Acts, and this is clearly stated to be 
Lake’s chief argument, yet pp. 268-9 admit that 
we cannot dogmatize as to whether Paul relates 
all his visits to Jerusalem or not. His secondary 
argument repeats the same dubiety, but is 
introduced only in hypothetical form. On p. 287 
Lake speaks as if the “‘ main point” of the 
meeting were its privacy, but we do not know that 
there was only one meeting,f and in any case the 
[only] meeting would be secret as a means, and 

* No disrespect is intended towards Professor Lake’s great 


learning and splendid gifts. 
} See above, and compare also Moffatt’s Intvoduction. 
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not as its main end. The latter can only have 
lain in the main subject discussed, and this, 
according to Gal 2'?°, will have been circumcision 
and Gentile freedom ; and this agfees with Acts 15, 
not Acts 11. Lake claims that the subject of 
Galatians is the same at that which came up just 
after at the Council (Acts 15), but we have seen 
that the Galatian Judaizers did not say what we 
find in Acts 155, but put forward much less 
exacting claims, the more exacting having been 
rejected at Jerusalem once for all. It is asked 
why Paul does not say that the apostles had 
“ drawn the conclusion that his converts were not 
obliged to be circumcised,” but is not this exactly 
what he says in Gal 2? It has already been 
argued above that instead of its being “‘ most 
important for the purpose of his Epistle’’ to 
mention the ‘“‘ ultimate decrees of the Council,” 
it was both natural and politic to omit them. It 
is also very artificial to put the dissension at 
Antioch before the Council, and to assume that 
Peter accepted Paul’s rebuke in Antioch.* For 
the attitude of Peter at the Council, according to 
Acts 15, is much more authoritative than at the 
[previous] meeting of Gal 2'°, and the decisions 
arrived at are also a step backwards. For the 
Gentiles have to accept restrictions of which, 
according to Lake, Gal 2™?° has no thought. Was 


* This in a more pronounced form in Maurice Jones, St. Paul 
the Oratory, pp. I11-2. 
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ever humiliation inflicted, and apology tendered 
with a more contradictory result ? 

Mr. Emmet’s commentary on the Epistle, 
though written independently of Lake, arrives, 
to a remarkable degree, at the same conclusions. 
His introduction is an excellent piece of work, but, 
if the present enquiry is sound, his position 
regarding the identity of Acts 1177# and the date 
of the Epistle is untenable, and this will have been 
shown by anticipation. Only two additional 
replies need be attempted: (1) that the “ decision 
of the Mother-Church ”’ would not have been the 
“ most telling argument of all ’’ for Paul to quote ; 
for, apart from other objections, this decision 
was only that the Gentiles need not be circumcised. 
Gentiles who were disposed to be circumcised 
had not been legislated for. (2) When Mr. Emmet 
says that “even if temporary, the decrees 
certainly held good for the years immediately 
following their promulgation,’’ would it not be 
safer to say that they were intended to hold good ? 
This intention may well have collapsed at Antioch. 

On another point Mr. Emmet uses an argument 
which will be useful to his opponents. In speaking 
of the stages of Paul’s thought in relation to date, 
he says that naturally Paul did not “ deal with 
the question when there was no need.” Yet he 
has previously argued that it would be a very 
serious matter if Paul omitted any visit to Jeru- 
salem, “‘ however unimportant.” 
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One or two important extra points are suggested 
by Maurice Jones in his St. Paul the Orator, and 
in an article in the Expositor for March, 1913. 

In the former a number of exceedingly hazardous 
statements are confidently made concerning 
Jerusalem and Antioch, to the effect that the 
decrees were adopted “unanimously,” and that 
Peter’s withdrawal from the common table was a 
“distinct ’’ contravention of these. Now the 
former statement is almost impossible, and the 
latter reverses the facts with curious precision; 
for nothing could describe Peter’s action more 
precisely than to say that it was an indistinct 
contravention of the Decree. In the Expositor, 
Mr. Jones urges this himself (pp. 250-251), 
and, further, that the Jerusalem decision was 
itself somewhat ambiguous; which agrees 
entirely with our present results.* 

Finally, toturn once more to the Germans, Wendt 
believes that the whole reference to a journey 
to Jerusalem at the time of Acts 11, to bring 
relief, is a misapprehension, that what Agabus 
prophesied was a universal hunger for the word 
of God, and that the response of Antioch was 
not a collection for Judea, but the ‘‘ separation ’”’ 
of Barnabas and Paul for the first missionary 

* Anablereply by Messrs. Eckeland Devan appears in the July 
Expositor. It generously includes a valuable argument for the 
consistency of Paul’s acceptance of the ceremonial restrictions 


of Acts 15 with his own statement of his principles in 1 Cor 
1073-32, 
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journey (Acts 133). See Hzbbert Journal, 
October, 1913. 

Having concluded that the Epistle was written 
after the Jerusalem Council, and after the 
subsequent dispute in Antioch,the further question 
arises whether its date can be determined more 
precisely. 

On this no lengthy discussion is possible here, 
for it involves the North and South Galatian 
theories. The former of these theories has recently 
been rehabilitated, for English readers, by Dr. 
Moffatt.* 

The general result will probably be that few will 
abandon the South Galatian position who have 
adopted it, but that many will hold it with less 
conviction. Those who do abandon it will at the 
same time renounce all chance of dating the 
Epistle before Acts 16°, and it is possible to date it 
then only if they take “ the former time ”’ (R.V.) 
in Gal 473 to mean “ formerly,’ so that Paul need 
only have paid one visit to his readers at the time 
of writing. Otherwise it must be after Acts 1823, 
this being the record of his second visit. The 
North Galatians widely differ when it comes to 
further particularization of the date, some 
ascribing the origin of the Epistle to Ephesus, some 
to Corinth, some to Rome ; some, rather vaguely, 

* Intvo. to Lit. of N.T., pp. 83-107, especially p. 95ff.; with 
this Lake’s Earlier Epistles should be compared throughout. 
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to a journey. On the South Galatian theory, the 
date may be any time after the first missionary 
journey if 4'3 only requires one visit (as Lake* 
now maintains under strong protest from Moffatt) 
or if, assuming two visits, the second is identified 
with the return journey from Derbe recorded in 
Acts 13-14. Itis thus possible, on the terms which 
we have discussed and rejected, to date Galatians 
before the Jerusalem Council (but, of course, 
after the dissension at Antioch, which the Epistle 
describes, and which must, therefore, itself be 
dated before the Council). Favourite dates and 
places of writing have been Antioch at the time 
of Acts 1478, some point on the journey up to 
Jerusalem (chap. 15), or Jerusalem just prior to 
the Council. It can, however, be placed as late as 
one wishes. In regard to the late limit, Moffatt ¢ 
objects that it cannot well be dated by South 
Galatians after Acts 18%, if it be admitted that 
Paul did visit North Galatia then; but this 
objection is doubtful. Probably,§ “ with me”’ 
in 1? is best understood of travelling companions, 
or of a short stay in the course of travel. 

Two important considerations are (1) the 
general chronology into which Galatians must fit. 
Lakel| admits this to be a serious hindrance to his 

cDaezZO5: 

if leh 


t p. 95 note. 
§ See Moffatt, however (p. 87). 


il p. 289. 
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early dating, since it may require Paul’s conver- 
sion to be as early as the year 30. (2) Paul’s 
doctrinal development, especially the very close 
affinity between Galatians and Romans, which 
suggests a late date, and is a hindrance which 
Lake seeks to escape by a partition theory applied 
to Romans,* separating off the last part, which 
alone has any clear indication of date, from an 
original circular letter. It would be a mistake, 
however, to insist on a perfectly steady doctrinal 
development in the order of the calendar. 

On the whole, it is best not to dogmatize, for 
the present, about any exact date; and our 
immediate purpose only requires some date after 
the Council and the Decree, and after Antioch. tf 


* pp. 363ff. One affinity with Romans emphasized in the 
present investigation has been the ‘“‘ preaching of circumcision.” 

{ For the question in general, compare. A E. Garvie, Studies 
of St. Paul and his Gospel, pp. 23-26; also recent articles in the 
Expository by Maurice Jones (Sept., 1913), and C. Anderson 
Scott (Feb., 1914). 
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General Observations 


CHAPTER I 
Cogency and Justice of Galatians 


In this chapter it is not intended to attack or to 
question the Epistle as a whole, and it is of great 
importance to remember this reservation. On the 
contrary, as in the discussion of the “ actual facts ”’ 
(Part II), Paul’s account of things is everywhere 
accepted as correct unless there is some special 
evidence to thecontrary. Nor isit necessary to go 
into the question of justice in great detail, especi- 
ally as it has already been implicitly under 
discussion throughout. Nevertheless there are 
certain points of such moment that they cannot be 
passed over without special mention; they will 
then serve as illustrative specimens in default of a 
fuller treatment. 


THE PAULINE AND THE RIVAL GOSPEL 


The attempt has already been made (Part I., 
Chap. III), to confront the principles of Paul 
with those of his opponents, and that without any 
partiality. The general method followed by Paul 
in expressing and contending for these principles is 
in certain important points open to criticism. He 
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sets forth special beliefs of his as if Christianity 
could not in any degree exist without them. Of 
these the chief is the crucifixion as the only means 
of redemption and as the heart of all true religion ; 
similarly faith in a special sense: acceptance of 
this redemption, which produces justification. It 
must be admitted that neither the crucifixion,* 
nor faith in it, nor justification in the Pauline 
sense, find the same strong expression in the 
teaching of Jesus himself—although Paul intends | 
to be simply a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ. 
The Judaizers were in a position to answer, not 
without some grounds: ‘“‘ We did not so learn 
Christ’ (see Eph 4?°).f In similarly sweeping 
fashion he insists (574) that circumcision is not 

simply irrelevant to his gospel, nor simply contrary 
to it, but quite incompatible with Christianity 
itself: mo one can be circumcised without being 
bound to “ do the whole Law,”’ and to say farewell 
to Christ. Such generalizations are not only 
questionable in themselves, but in this instance 
Paul was inconsistent. It need not be insisted, 
‘though some scholars do insist{, that for a long 
while after his conversion Paul himself had 
continued to preach circumcision. Quite apart 


* Compare Holsten, Das Ev. des Paulus, I., pp. 53, 58; 
Wernle, Beginnings of Christianity, I., pp. 221-2. 

{ Compare Weinel, St. Paul, p. 359. 

~ Among others Pfleiderer; Hausrath, New Test. Times 
TI1., e 139-140; Clemen, Chronologie dey Paulinischen Briefe, 
p. 51ff. 
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from this, and at no great interval from the time 
of this Epistle, he circumcised Timothy and 
possibly Titus. This is difficult to reconcile with 
his vehement attitude towards circumcision 
throughout the Epistle, and particularly difficult 
to reconcile with the statement in 5+; for it is 
certain that Timothy was not told on this occasion 
that in future he must do the whole Law.* The 
reply can be made, of course, that he only 
practised circumcision as a concession, but that 
also is an admission of inconsistency, for according 
to such a passage as 5% all concession in regard to 
circumcision is out of the question. Even so 
enthusiastic an apologist of the Apostle as 
Ramsayt has practically admitted that 51% 
reveals overstatement, and on the other hand that 
the circumcision of Timothy reveals weakness and 
wavering. Again, this passage at the beginning of 
chap. 5 is hardly in accord with Genesis—Paul’s 
source for his teaching concerning Abraham, his 
sons and his faith. According to this passage in the 
Epistle, circumcision is the complete destruction 
of faith; on the contrary, according to Genesis, 
Abraham circumcised his son simply because he 

* Harnack (Date of Acts, p. 44) explains 5" in the light of 53, 
but apparently does not take the right view of the latter verse ; 
it is evidently a warning and a threat, and at the same time a 
deliberate veductio ad absuydum. Paul has no intention here of 
compelling those who were circumcised to do the whole Law; 


his purpose is to make those who have not yet taken that step 
shrink from it while there is time. 


+t See Pauline and other Studies, pp. 34-36. 
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believed in God,* and because he had made a 
covenant with God. Moreover, Paul expresses 
himself somewhat obscurely with reference to the 
relation between faith, law and circumcision. He 
says that the Law was not introduced until 430 
years after Abraham’s act of faith, and, if circum- 
cision is really identical with the whole Law, 
it follows that this rite was also introduced 430 
years after the Abrahamic covenant, and therefore 
was quite secondary and comparatively valueless. 
According to Gen 17, however, circumcision was 
introduced at the very outset as the outward seal 
of the covenant of faith. It is most difficult to’ 
understand how this ceremony, if it sealed what 
Paul himself introduces as the covenant of faith, 
and argues from as the prototype of faith in 
Christ, can be entirely irreconcilable with faithful- 
ness to Christ. It also seems strange that Paul 
should assert that faith did not “come” until 
Christ (325), although Abraham was for him the 
exemplar of this same faith (3°9). This last 
point is of fundamental importance because, 
if Paul had carried his recognition of the faith 
of Abraham to its logical conclusion, he would 
have had to recognize that not only Judaistic 
Christians, but even Jews, could in some sense be 
believers. Paul was indeed justified to this extent, 
that he was entitled to set up an antithesis 

* Compare Holsten, Das Ev. des P., p. 56; also the treatment 
of Faith and Works in Part I, chap. III, above. 
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between Christian faith on the one hand, and 
circumcision or the Law on the other; the 
fact is, however, that under the apologetic and 
emotional stress which the Epistle displays, some 
of its antitheses developed into absolute contrasts. * 
Similarly a certain amount of injustice is implied 
in Paul’s treatment of the Judaistic programme 
(47) as if it were synonymous with the old 
heathen cults from which the Galatians had been 
converted. It also seems inconsistent with his 
own preferential treatment of Judaism elsewhere 
(compare Rom 2%, 3!, 158). As the outward 
symbol of Judaism, circumcision was at the same 
time the symbol of the strictest moral system 
of the ancient world; on the contrary, the 
mutilations practised in the cults of Asia Minor 
were wrought under the influence of the basest 
form of excitement. Finally, in view of the word 
“ perfected ”’ (33), and of many similar references 
which have already been discussed, the address 
“Ye who would be justified through the Law”’ (5¢) 
seems scarcely fair or accurate ; the temptation of 
the Galatians was not to anything as drastic as 
this. It was rather to allow Christianity, as 
Paul preached it, to remain the ground of justi- 
fication, and then to place upon it certain Jewish 
usages as a superstructure. 


* Compare Part I, chap III. 
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THE HISTORICAL NARRATIVE (Chap. 1-2) 


The question how far it is necessary to criticize 
Paul’s account of past events has already been 
the subject of detailed treatment. Here it may 
be said generally that, since Paul’s opponents 
cannot speak for themselves, we are all the more 
bound to give full value to any doubts in regard to 
the Apostle’s assertions which count to their 
advantage. At this point it is not necessary to 
refer to more than one matter of special importance 
—the revelation near Damascus. To this experi- 
ence Paul attributed his conversion, and to his 
conversion, in turn, his apostolic calling. Yet 
there was no evidence for this event except that 
of Paul himself ; that is to say, there was probably 
no confirmatory evidence to which the Apostle 
appealed, and which was accessible to the readers. 
Paul’s words in the Epistle (“‘ to reveal His Son 
in me’’) refer only to the subjective side of the 
experience, of which no one else could be a witness 
(1576), Acts 97 and 229 differ as to whether 
Paul’s companions near Damascus heard the voice 
which he heard, but both agree that even the 
outward phenomena of the revelation reached 
them only in part. Not only in this point, but in 
regard to the words exchanged between Paul 
and the Heavenly Being who appeared to him, 
the three accounts in Acts 9, 22 and 26 are by no 
means identical. Moreover, supposing all this 
to be beyond doubt, the bystanders would still 
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not have heard or seen anything that could in 
itself fairly be called the Pauline gospel: that 
was Paul’s interpretation of the appearance 
granted him; such an appearance could only 
come to an already existing character and indi- 
viduality, and this personal element could not 
but contribute much to the shaping and the 
definition of the experience. Thus at the decisive 
point—the question how much came directly 
from God, and how much, consciously or 
unconsciously, came from Paul himself—the 
Judaizers were not presented with any absolutely 
cogent evidence, and hence they were, in some 
measure, entitled to take their own view. 
It may be said that since Paul had been recog- 
nized as a true preacher and apostle of Christ 
by the senior apostles, the Judaizers were not 
entitled to re-open the question in any way. This 
recognition, however, will not have been, at any 
rate at first, an entirely unqualified one, and the 
Judaizers could argue that it had been based on the 
belief, or on the fact, that at first Paul was a good 
obedient Christian like themselves. Later on, 
they might say (compare 1), when he developed 
his peculiar doctrines and his extreme self- 
consciousness, the situation became quite different, 
and the original recognition by the Apostles 
applied only to the older elements in his gospel, 
which had belonged to it at that time, and not to 
anything new. 
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MORAL CONDITIONS 


It has already been inferred that the morality 
of the Galatian churches, generally speaking, was 
sound. Hence Paul can appeal as in 3', both 
with confidence and with justice, to the divinely- 
wrought results of his teaching in his readers’ 
hearts and lives. In 33 and elsewhere he seems 
to assume that when the question is once fairly 
raised they will shrink from “ the flesh’ even as 
he does. In other Pauline churches, as for 
example in Corinth, a great contrast sometimes 
arose between his ideal and the reality* ; there is 
a remarkable instance of this in zr Cor 6, where 
the ideal which is glowingly set forth in ver. I1 
is treated as a realized experience and a secure 
possession, whereas ver. I-10 show that this is by 
no means entirely the case. Indeed, itis precisely 
the clash between ideal and profession on the 
one hand, fact and practice on the other, of which 
these ten verses are full. 1 Cor 5'-is, if possible, 
even more remarkable, especially as the whole 
church is charged with complicity in an im- 
morality which out-Gentiles the Gentiles ; even 
in Paul’s own life the ideal is consciously unrealized, 
or rather, realized only in part (Phil 313). In 
this respect the Apostle’s opponents are placed at 
an unfair disadvantage, for he continually makes 
claims on behalf of his teaching, and of the fruits 


* Compare Holsten, Das Ev. des P., p. 57. 
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of that teaching, which can only be fully justi- 
fied when Christian perfection has been reached ; 
for example, 37°, considered as the insight of an 
idealist or the vision of a prophet, is magnificent, 
but it has already been seen that Paul did not 
present to the enquirer, in his churches, a state of 
things in which the distinctions in question (of 
Jew and Greek, of bond and free, of male and 
female) were actually abolished. To take another 
example: in 5% all Christians are said to have 
“crucified the flesh with the passions and the 
yUSts theteol >” yet in; ver..17-the leshys- treated 
as a power still active, still “ lusting against the 
Spirit,” and so formidable that it is almost 
mightier than the Spirit; at the least, this may 
be implied by the words “that ye may not do 
the things that ye would’”’ (compare Rom 7'#?5). 
We have already seen that Paul’s opponents 
apparently made scarcely any capital out of 
any such gap between theory and practice in 
Galatia, and therefore, that the churches in 
Galatia were probably much purer than (say) 
in Corinth, yet, as is shown by the two verses 
in question (5'774) and by the probabilities in 
general, such a gap, in some degree, there will 
have been; and it will have been an opening 
for fair criticism. 
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CENSURE OF THE JUDAIZERS AND 
OTHERS 


It never appears to occur to Paul that perhaps 
in some respects, or in some measure, his opponents 
are in the right. He not only asserts that among 
their motives bad motives are to be found, but 
that they have no good motives at all (Note the 
word “ only” in 6, and compare 4”, which is to 
a similar effect; also 63, which conveys a very 
serious charge of hypocrisy and of meanness ; 
compare the accusation of deliberate perversion 
in 17, and in reference to the previous stage of the 
conflict see 24 14). These are very sweeping 
assertions. It is probable that the readers already 
possessed knowledge which threw some light 
upon them, and it is also possible that further light 
was thrown upon them by Paul himself in subse- 
quent discussion. That, however, is not proof for 
us: to accept without qualification such assertions 
as these, we should need to know the facts beyond 
all question; failing that, we must refrain from 
condemnation. * 

This question deserves to be taken up and 
discussed with quite a new thoroughness; the 
personal questions involved in it are of great 
importance, especially considering the relations 

* By this is meant personal condemnation. Dr. Forsyth is no 
doubt largely right in his view that Paul saw the actual perils 


of the Judaistic position better than the Judaizers. They may 
have been guilty in their innocence, and innocent in their guilt. 
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which existed between Paul and Barnabas accord- 
ing to Acts 9?7, 11?*3°, 1275-1535, and according to 
the intensive or pregnant interpretation of the 
phrase “even Barnabas” in Gal 2%; or even 
according to Gal 2™. It is very striking 
that the charge of dissimulation should 
be made in the abrupt way that it is (2*3) 
and, when it has been made, simply left. As 
regards Peter, the personal question merges, far 
more than in the case of Barnabas, into the whole 
broad question of the evidence for primitive 
Christianity itself. It would be a very rash and 
precarious orthodoxy which should insist that 
grave charges against Peter ought to be accepted, 
without serious evidence, out of compliment to 
Paul. Peter, on Paul’s own showing, was an 
“ apostle before him”’ (177-9) ; * he had a knowledge 
of the ministry of Jesus which Paul cannot 
possibly have had; and if he was not himself the 
rock foundation on which Christ built His Church, 
his was at least that utterance of higher insight 
which did form that foundation (Matt 16719), 
Moreover, there is good reason for believing that 
as Peter took the lead then, so also he took the 
lead after the resurrection. McGiffert, following 
Weizsdcker, has argued this with great skill and 


* The Apostolate was a fact to which the church had settled 
down before Paul’s conversion. Hence the appearance of Jesus 
to him might be held to need more “ legitimizing power” than 
in the case of his seniors. For they only needed to justify an 
office: he, a usurpation (E. Schwartz). 
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power.* If he is right, as the present writer 
thinks he is, then, although the resurrection 
appearance to Peter was probably not the first in 
time, it will have been the first in importance, the 
critical and crucial one; it is this appearance 
which is the first that Paul himself thinks worth 
mentioning in 1 Cor 155, for he says nothing of 
the appearances to women which are related in 
the gospels. Under these circumstances, who will 
say that we can afford to rob Peter to pay Paul ? 

A very interesting light is shown upon this 
question by Eduard Schwartz and Professor 
A. S. Peake. The former says in the second 
volume of his Charakterkopfe (pp. 112-3), not only 
that Peter was the leader of the Christian church 
in Jerusalem at its first appearance, but that the 
personal revelation of the risen Jesus to Peter was 
“the root of Christianity,’ and that this fact is 
“not to be sifted or subtilized away.’”’ And later 
(p. 134) he calls Peter “the senior among the 
Lord’s disciples, the founder of the primitive 
church.’ Peake carries us further by claiming 
Paul as our earliest and most important literary 
witness to the resurrection of Jesus, and by 
expressly basing his right to speak upon the 
knowledge that must have come to him through 
Peter during the fortnight they spent together in 
Jerusalem. This is a most remarkable confirma- 
tion of the reading of Gal 1789 advocated above, 

* Apostolic Age, pp. 47-8. 
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especially as Peake appeals to that passage with 
the utmost confidence (Christianity: Its Nature 
and its Truth, pp. 197 ff.). For Paul means to 
lay the stress rather on what he did not learn, 
and we can reach the position of Peake only by 
filtering off Paul’s subjectivity, according to the 
method of our present investigation. Howgreat 
a service we thereby render to Paul himself is 
made still more luminous by reference to his own 
words in r Cor 15. These words of his declare 
that apart from this fact of the resurrection— 
of which he was not a first-hand witness—his 
own characteristic gospel was done away (see 
especially 159). And its results disappeared 
also: his success and his converts’ grounds of 
faith (15'4); his apostolic trustworthiness (15'5) 
and the forgiveness of their sins (1577); and finally, 
the hope of the life to come (157*"79). 

To sum up: It will probably be admitted 
not only that the statements of the Epistle are 
exceedingly vehement and sweeping, and the 
charges made against others of a very grave 
nature, but that some of these statements are not 
established: at any rate they are not established 
in the Epistle itself, and if they were established 
in a later document it has not come down to us. 
Generally speaking, the argumentation of the 
Epistle is not rigidly logical, and sometimes it is 
unconvincing. In large measure we can under- 
stand how the Judaizers could conscientiously 
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believe in their gospel, and in their view of the 
history of past events. To select only a few of the 
leading scholars, itis remarkable with what 
emphasis they say, even if it be not in so many 
words, that they do not share the utter amazement 
which Paul expresses in 1°, whether as to the views 
of the Judaizers or the fact that to some extent 
they were able to persuade the Galatians. * 


* See McGiffert (Apostolic Age, p. 220); MHolsten (Das Ev. 
des P., pp. 58, 60) ; von Dobschiitz, Christian Life, etc., p. 159 ff ; 
Ramsay (Pauline and other Studies—‘‘ The Charm of Paul’) ; 
Harnack, Date of Acts, pp. 40-66 (passim) ; Wernle, Beginnings 
of Christianity, pp. 296-300; Wrede, Paul, p. 33; not one of 
these can say with Paul: “I am astonished.’’ No one has 
expressed this spirit of understanding better than C. W. Emmet, 
in his edition of the Epistle (Readers’ Commentary, 1o11), the 
standpoint of which is orthodox, (p. xxiii., beginning “‘ We do 
not wonder ’’), Similarly Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles 
of St. Paul, p. 307, especially : ‘“‘ We can see how such a view may 
have been justified.” 

Finally see Wendt, Hibbert Journal, October, 1913, pp. 160- 
161, and J. H. Ropes, Apostolic Age, p. 91. 
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The Personal and Polemical Characteristics of 
Paul according to Galatians 


Tus chapter will have much in common with 
that which deals with “‘ Style,’ for the style of 
Galatians is simply Paul, writing with a passionate 
desire to express himself, and ready to throw all 
rules to the winds in the process. 

Paulis first and foremost a religious man—indeed, 
a religious genius. He had been from his very 
ancestry an earnest, enthusiastic Jew, and in this 
Epistle he represents himself as the arch-zealot 
at all times, and, before his conversion, the 
arch-persecutor of the Christians: not only 
does he do this expressly in 1734, but the 
Epistle gives everywhere the same general im- 
pression of his temperament. Immediately after 
his conversion (176) he showed as a Christian the 
same decision of character as in his Jewish days ; 
immediately he broke not only with Judaism 
but with “flesh and blood”’ altogether. According 
to the whole tone in which he writes, there can be 
no doubt whatever that his nature corresponds to 
this honourable title of zealot which he claims. 

Not only had Paul experienced an astonishing 
conversion, but he ever remained a typically 
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zealous converted man.* It has already 
been indicated in the section dealing with 
his gospel that in his whole theology he 
started out from this event, and excluded every- 
thing that did not harmonize with it. These 
intractable elements were not only the enemy of 
conversion, but at the same time of the grace of 
God, of the Cross of Christ, of the true faith, of 
Christian freedom, of the divine sonship of the 
Christian, of grateful love toward God. Paul 
was, however, at the same time, a man with a 
mystic and ecstatic tendency (compare what has 
already been said concerning Paul the “ spiritual 
man’’). In this ecstasy of his can be seen an 
intensity of his inward religious life which corres- 
ponded to his zeal in the outward struggle. 

Paul feels that in Galatia he is challenged 
above all as a representative of the religion 
of conversion and of the freedom of the Gentile 
Christians, but also in other respects. In his 
churchmanship also, if it may be so named, 
he had received a homethrust.f Whether as 
Jew or as Christian, he had always greatly prized 
the fellowship of faith, and had had a strong 
consciousness of the difference between fellow 
believers and all others (1% and 6"). The 
Judaizers are now “ troubling”? in Galatia the 


* Compare Wernle, Beginnings of Christianity, pp. 221, 
224-227; Weinel, St. Paul, pp. 68-133. 


{ See Wernle, Beginnings, I., 208-212. 
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holy “ Church of God ’’—a most appalling thing 
to do (13; x Cor 159). With his indignation 
on behalf of the ‘‘ Church of God ”’ there blends in 
Paul personal disappointment and irritation, for 
the intruders are threatening him with the ruin 
of a very successful and precious piece of his own 
work : if this becomes “ vain ”’ it will be the worst 
disaster that can be conceived (see 34 41; and 
eomipare: 27 st Cor. 15 er Phil 27 a Cor.6%): 
Still another personal factor lies in this, that 
Paul’s own character had been attacked; from 
I? it can be seen quite clearly that this is one of the 
causes of his indignation, and the connection with 
what follows shows further that this cause asserts 
itself caarinto~ thersection ©1°=27? "1th is=thus 
already evident that the general ideas and the 
governing motives of the Epistle are deeply 
tinged with personal and religious feeling. 

It is possible, however, to discover the character- 
istics of the writer in more detail and with greater 
precision. He hasa very strong self-consciousness. 
He says much of his own experience and his own 
feelings, finds opposition provoking, strongly 
asserts his authority. At the very outset he 
speaks of his apostolic office as if it were entirely 
independent of men, though reason has been 
shown for concluding that it cannot have been.* 
In 1*9 (compare 5” 6") he does not hesitate to 


* There is an interesting parallel in the attitude of Zwingli 
towards Luther (see Clemen, Chronologie dey P. Briefe, p. 52). 
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overwhelm rival preachers with repeated anathe- 
mas; the whole passage 17°-27! belongs to religious 
autobiography ; not only so, but here, as in 1', he 
makes very far-reaching claims to independence 
(based upon the grace of God) of any human 
authority. In 4" he uses the remarkable express- 
ion “‘ Ye received me as an angel of God, even as 
Christ Jesus,’ and he adds: “ I bear you witness 
that, if possible, ye would have plucked out your 
eyes and given them to me.”’ Most significant of 
all are the words “‘I bear you witness,” for they 
leave no doubt that Paul is speaking of this 
attitude in terms of warm praise. Even in his 
tenderness, which no one could wish to touch upon 
except with all delicacy, the expressions which he 
employs have at the same time an authoritative 
aspect ; for instance, in 41° the relationship 
between him and his converts is that of parent and 
child; it is perhaps the most beautiful thing in 
the Epistle, but it is not a relationship between 
equals. In other passages he speaks in tones of 
warning, in which there seems to be a note of 
menace, as in 52%, where the “I Paul” is 
exceedingly prominent and challenging. In the 
words “‘I bear branded on my body the marks 
of Jesus,’ there seems to be a note not only of 
challenge, but of pride; indeed the emphatic ‘‘I”’ 
almost demands this interpretation. Of course, it 
is a noble pride, and it also is one which stirs 
sympathy equally with admiration; it is only 
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maintained here that it is pride of a kind: that © 
a forceful personality had reasserted itself after loss 
and suffering, that a majestic nature had made these 
brand-scars majestic. Paul had not only “‘lost”’ his 
personal “‘life,’’ but, according to promise, he had 
gainedit. And he had gained it in this sense, that 
he was not only still a living person but a mightier, 
and in the Christian sense of the word a prouder, 
person. Similarly when Paul says that he does 
not “glory,” he immediately adds that he 
does glory. He glories in the Cross of Christ, and 
in his own crucifixion through Christ and with 
Christ (compare 27°) ; he has seen that the highest 
suffering is self-expression in its sublimest form. 
This is a ruling conception in chap. 12-17 of 
the gospel of John, where nothing is more 
impressive than the prominence of the thought 
of glory in relation to the death of Jesus. Paul 
is not only glad that he knows the fellowship of 
Christ’s sufferings (Phil 3%) ; he is thrilled by the 
thought ; he is dignified and exalted. Such exal- 
tation through humiliation is part of normal 
Christianity, but in Paul it took stronger form 
than the normal, for the same personal intensity 
which he took down with him into the sacrifice 
of his ambitions, he brought back with him after 
the sacrifice. In short, his Christian ambitions, 
though even less selfish than those he had 
abandoned—for already as a Jew he was the 
man with a mission—were not less personal. He 
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realized with what abandonment he had flung 
away his own personality for Christ: probably he 
never quite realized in what opulence he had 
recovered it—likewise in Him. 

Upon what is this self-consciousness based ? 
Partly on the Apostle’s experience, which really 
had ‘‘separated’”’ him—for no one _ had 
experienced such a conversion as he; partly 
on the shattering of his trust in men and in 
everything human, which had been struck down 
for ever on the way to Damascus (as it seemed to 
him) by a purely supernatural power. True, his 
own human nature was also entirely sinful and 
fallible, and no one knew this better than he. It 
might have been supposed, therefore, that he 
would never again have the confidence to come to 
firm decisions and to stake his all upon them. 
Theologically, he escaped this conclusion through 
the conviction that the wisdom of God Himself was 
now revealed to him (see especially 1 Cor 2%) ; 
his personal disposition, however, made this 
rebound and recovery more natural to him than: 
it would have been to most men ; both before and 
after his conversion, he seems always to be 
firmly convinced, always full of zeal, alwaysinclined 
to gotoextremes. This natural gift of confidence 
throws light upon various points: it explains why 
he always had the inclination to carry his views, 
and especially his antitheses, as far as they could 
be carried: how, for example, when a Divine 
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revelation had been granted to him, he naturally 
became a thorough-going “ spiritual man.” It 
helps us to understand also what made him so 
great a man of action, and further, why he so often 
was quite unable, or quite indisposed, to enter into 
the point of view of his opponents. 

From the passages which have been enumerated 
as evidence for this self-consciousness other infer- 
ences also can be drawn. In many of his expressions 
Paul was exceedingly severe. This is all the 
more curious because of the attitude enjoined in 
other passages: e.g., the reference to love in 5'+-?? 
(compare 1 Cor 134*, where it is said with great 
emphasis that. “love suffereth long and is kind 
: is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil ’’) ; also the reference to “ peace, longsuffering 
kindness, meekness, temperance”’ in 5??._ In this 
connection 6° is particularly interesting, for in 
Antioch Peter, to judge by 27"#, had been “ over- 
taken in a trespass,”’ and one might doubt whether 
Paul had addressed him altogether in a spirit of 
meekness. It might be replied, perhaps, that 
before restoration can be effected faults may need 
to be dealt with sharply. 179, however, is widely 
held to refer to the everlasting destruction of the 
preachers in question, from which all possibility of 
restoration is excluded.* Probably this difficulty 


* It is only right to say that in a new translation of Galatians 
by Professor Allan Menzies, in the Expositor for February, 1914, 
the curses in Gal 179 are directed against the “ other gospel ” 
itself, not against those who preach it. 
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has arisen in part through this, that Paul, as has 
been said, was a strong Churchman, and always felt 
that there was a great difference between those 
who “ walked uprightly according to the truth ”’ 
(2™), or were ‘“‘ members of the household of faith ”’ 
(6°), and all others. The word “especially”’ in 6" 
states this quite explicitly. Yet this is only a 
partial explanation of the discrepancy, for the 
Epistle expressly recognizes a duty towards those 
who are not members of the household: 6° says 
“ Let us work that which is good toward all men.”’ 
This universalism of practical benevolence can 
hardly be said to have been consistently applied 
in all parts of the Epistle. Within the limits of 
the ‘“‘ household,” however, or in relation to his 
“children,” Paul’s deep affection is beyond 
all question, even though his manner of expressing 
itis perhapsinfluenced by the fact that, as 47 shows, 
he had now to win theirlove afresh. Speaking quite 
generally, he had a wonderful gift for love and 
friendship, and one can imagine that passages like 
417-20, where his love finds passionate and touching 
expression, wrought more mightily upon his hearers 
than some, or perhaps any, of his arguments. 

At times he gained from his affection an almost 
incomparable delicacy even in his manner of 
expression ; unfortunately the best examples of 
this do not occur in this Epistle.* On the other 

* See especially Phil 276-39; Rom 16'3 (“‘ his mother and mine ’’); 
Phil 27 (‘‘ with me’’). (See Weinel, St. Paul, pp. 374-5). 
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hand we find in the words referring to mutilation 
(5%) astriking example of bluntness. His delicacy 
does possibly find expression in 233, but only if the 
words xai BapvaBas are taken to mean “ even 
Barnabas,” and if they refer back to the long 
friendship between the two men, and to the 
services rendered by Barnabas to Paul and to the 


Galatian churches. Inthis case the word “‘ even” * 


would recall the magnanimity which is perceptible 
in certain passages in other Pauline epistles, but 
which is almost excluded, in the nature of the case, 
by the mood in which this Epistle is written. 
Apart from this one possibility in 2%, Barnabas 
apparently receives somewhat less than justice. 
Certainly he appears in Acts to be more important 
than in Gal 27°. Ramsay opposes an_inter- 
pretation of Sieffert’s* according to which “ taking 
Titus also with me” in 2' implies that Paul 
took Barnabas with him almost as his servant 
(not only Barnabas but Titus also). Perhaps 
Sieffert’s exposition is a little far-fetched, but it 
remains possible. A parallel which Ramsay and 
Zahn bring against it from Acts 1537 scarcely 
amounts to a parallel, for there it is quite legi- 
timate to translate, with the Revised Version, 
‘‘ And Barnabas was minded to take with them 
(7.e., with Paul and himself) John also who was 
called Mark,’’ so that Barnabas classes Paul with 
himself, not with Mark. This is all the more 
* Galatians, p. 294; Sieffert, Kommentar, (1899), p. 84. 
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natural because the plural “ them ”’ is used twice 
immediately afterwards (1538). Again, in Acts the 
verb for ‘“‘ take with’”’ is in the infinitive and can 
quite well be plural—(that they should take with 
them)—whereas this is quite impossible in Galatians, 
where ‘‘taking with (me)’’ is a participle, and 
as intractably singular in number as any word 
could be. Finally, it is easy to suppose in 
Galatians that “taking Titus also’’ means 
“taking (Barnabas and) Titus also,” for “ with 
Barnabas ”’ is the phrase immediately preceding. 
In Acts, however, the distance between the 
corresponding words, ‘‘ John also, who was called 
Mark,” and the last previous mention of “ Paul,”’ 
is about twenty-three words. The expression 
“T had been intrusted ”’ in Gal 27 is also worthy 
of note. The pronoun “I”’ is not expressed in 
the Greek (this would have been an open slight to 
Barnabas, and scarcely consistent with 29), but 
the very fact that the pronoun implied by the 
form of the verb itself is in the singular is some- 
what strange. Moreover, with regard to 2%3, even 
supposing that the words “‘ even Barnabas ’”’ have 
a certain generosity about them, the fact remains 
that they introduce a charge of dissimulation, a 
charge of which we do not know whether it was 
or was not sustained. Thus on the whole— 
especially when Paul’s attitude towards Peter, 
the “ rest of the Jews ” in Antioch, and his present 
Judaistic opponents, is taken into account—this 
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particular Epistle is not strikingly magnanimous, * 
and it is only just to Paul, in regard to this point, 
to keep the other epistles in mind. t 

The question arises indeed whether there are 
traces of purely personal haughtiness; of this 
there is little evidence. Ifit be granted that some 
such conjecture could be based on passages like 
those already discussed, yet, speaking broadly, 
Paul makes his great claims only as an unworthy 
servant and representativet of God, and he 
combines with them a deep personal reverence 
and humility. This is evident from many 
passages: ‘“‘to whom be the glory,” 15; “‘ even 
ewe ei, » ‘servant of Christ, as-the highest 
position dreamed of, 17°; the almost self-mutil- 
ating confession of persecution in 113§; the reverent 


* Compare the admissions of Ramsay (Galatians, p. 244) 
with reference to Paul’s relations with Antioch. Ramsay 
modifies these admissions by means of his interpretation of 12, 
but whether he succeeds in neutralizing them is doubtful. 

t+ In Galatians itself, however, for example in 2", the 
present writer, for his own part, would not ascribe the compara- 
tive neglect of Barnabas to any meanness of motive, but rather 
to the context, and to the position of affairs at the time when 
Paul wrote ; for the visits of Barnabas to Jerusalem had from 
the beginning no great importance in regard to the argument 
of 2™?°, and now, at the time of writing, whatever importance 
there had been was a thing of the past (see Acts 1539). 

t The representative character of Paul’s claims has been 
impressed upon the writer in conversation with Dr. Vernon Bartlet. 

§ Asin 1 Cor 159, the Apostle, full of the zeal of the converted 
man, is a little inexact in his recollection and his psychology, 
and somewhat unfair to his own past. For it had been no part 
of his desire in his persecuting days to persecute the Church of 
God. As soon as he realized that the Christian community was 
the Church of God he immediately, and at immense sacrifice and 
suffering to himself, left his own community to join it. 
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“but when (He) was pleased” in 15; our 
former persecutor” in 17%; in 27% “TI was 
entrusted’ (by God), which is lowly as well as 
lofty, together with “ wrought also in me,” “ the 
grace that had been given unto me”’ (and, generally, 
the emphasis laid on the idea of grace) ; in 27° 
“and yet no longer J, but he who liveth in me is 
Christ’’; compare also 6% (the whole verse). Thus 
Paul is always ready to humble himself before 
God, but precisely because he is under commission 
from God he feels himself exalted above other men. 
With this sense of vocation will perhaps have 
blended a proud sense of the dignities he had 
left—a feeling which appears traceable in Phil 3+ 
—and something of the surviving habits and 
tastes of the man who, in contrast with the 
Galilean fisher-disciples, had always moved in 
“good”’ society. Yet, again, this lofty feeling 
towards men has its limitations. In 17 Paul 
recognizes in the -plainest terms that there 
were others who were “apostles before him,”’ 
and the word “even” in reference to them, 
in this same passage, is also a kind of recog- 
nition of their high position; compare the 
tone of the references to the senior apostles in 2? 
and 2% (‘‘ those of repute ’’—or “ standing ’’), and 
the “pillars’’ in 29. Even in regard to the 
Galatians themselves the Apostle places himself 
in one passage in a humiliating position, or at 
least in a position which only his reliance on their 
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abiding love for him could make other than 
humiliating (4%: you did not regard me with 
contempt or loathing—as you might have done). 
Still, apart from his lowliness before God, one’s 
general impression of him is undoubtedly that of a 
proud nature,* and this, with the resulting hatred 
of the bare idea of failure, will have contributed 
largely to his vexation over the threatened 
collapse of his work in Galatia. His ambition was 
strongly developed, and has left its traces, for 
example, in 1% (“‘ beyond many of my contem- 
poraries,’ ‘“‘more exceedingly’’). He is not 
content unless he excels everyone else (according to 
his conviction, it is true, always “in a noble 
cause ’—éy card, 4%8).f Other instances of this 
are i Cor 157° (“ [ laboured more abundantly than 
they all’’) ; 2 Cor 1123 (“‘ I more ’’—not “ Ialso”’; 
“more abundantly—more abundantly — above 
measure ’’) ; Phil 3+ (“ I yet more ’’—in reference 
to confidence in the flesh). This trait would help 
to make him somewhat harsh and intolerant in 
dealing with rivals, and render it difficult for him 
to put his ideals concerning love, gentleness and 


* Compare above, p. 264, and Reitzenstein, Die 
Mysterienrveligionen, p. 199: “‘he is the master mind, resolute 
to urge upon others, as a norm for them, what he feels.’”? On 
the part of one who is himself original, daring, untraditional, 
iconoclastic, such an attitude is, of course, a paradox, and liable 
at any moment to become a contradiction. 


+ Ramsay throws important side-lights on Paul, in this and 
various other respects, by his remarks on the character of his 
fellow-townsmen, the Tarsians (Cztzes of St. Paul, pp. 94, I1I- 
115, etc.) 
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meekness always into practice. This is a case, 
however, not of simple faithlessness to ideals, but 
of holding, at one and the same time, ideals 
difficult to reconcile with each other. It is 
evident from the passages already quoted that he 
regards emulation as a good, and not (unless 
perverted) an evil. It is characteristic of him to 
encourage emulation between his own churches. 
Weinel doubts whether this was not carried too 
far, and whether the churches always quite 
deserved his praises.* Thisisaslight variation of 
the general truth that to a temperament like 
Paul’s it is always easy to fail of one ideal, for 
the time being, by the too passionate pursuit of 
another. 

The question of pride and ambition leads up to 
the further question of Paul’s universalism and 
its counterpart, exclusiveness, which have already 
been referred to under ‘ Churchmanship.”’ 
Compared with an Epistle like that to the Romans, 
Galatians is less universalistic : “ all”’ or “‘ every ”’ 
(rés) occurs several times, but does not, as in 
Romans, strike the key-note of the whole Epistle. 
On the contrary, Paul, as preacher to the Gentiles, 
is “‘separated’”’ (15). Granted that in the last 
analysis there is no difference between Jew and 
Greek (375), this identity is, nevertheless, too 
idealistic for present practice: “‘ not immediately 
is the end.’’ The universalism of 6 is also, as 

* S?. Paul, p. 367. 
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has been said, of a decidedly conditional kind. 
(Compare 6"). The “ household of the faith ”’ 
appears scarcely to include the Judaizers, to say 
nothing of the Jews proper. This somewhat 
narrow attitude, compared with what occurs in 
other epistles, will have been largely the result of 
the present strife, and of the spirit born of it. 
It is necessary to remember once more the poign- 
ant and significant ‘“‘so is it now”’ in 429. 

These widely varying and often antithetical] 
qualities and attitudes find at least a partial 
explanation in the general facts of Paul’s 
disposition, for he was a man of strong feelings 
and swiftly varying mood,* and never more 
so than in the present Epistle. He->, as might 
be expected, the placid mood is the rarest of all. 
Apart from a few passages of Old Testament 
exposition, the Apostle’s feelings never settle 
down into calm. Not that he is in anger all the 
time, as Lightfoot thought; but an indignant 
passage like 2™™®, although it is not followed 
by another indignant passage, is succeeded by 
one which is charged with deep feeling of another 
kind—reverent and rapturous (279), In this 
Epistle more than any other one _ misses 
the perfectly cool judicial qualities. Strict, 
impersonal, impartial logic is not Paul’s main line 
of strength; and less than usual is it his main 
line of strength here. Of course the readers 

* See Wernle: Beginnings, I., p. 355. 
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will often have been able to follow his logic 
where we cannot, but in other cases the flow of his 
own thoughts is disturbed by his intense feeling. 
The stream is elemental and tumultuous, though 
it runs a quieter, almost chastened, course here 
and there; various tributaries, though they 
have been swept into it, still strive, along the one 
common bed, to hold their own; and, being 
mountain torrents, they carry mountain soil and 
débris. How could it be otherwise ? 

Apart from logic visible to the readers and 
hidden from us, and apart from the special 
emotions of Galatians, Paul belongs in any case 
more to the bold and original souls than to the 
exemplars of regular and almost mechanical 
argumentation. We see not only his thoughts 
but his thought-mould: one is tempted to say, his 
thought-protoplasm also. One half of Galatians 
is not product: itis process. A fastidious writer 
would not have called it an Epistle: he would have 
treated it as a draft. We see thoughts growing, 
struggling, and being adventurously born. They 
have no time to secure forms which will exactly 
suit them. They clutch what form they can. 
They are too gigantic, and their onrush is 
too impetuous, for Paul’s powers of expression 
—perhaps for any powers of expression, 
They are a kind of wine which is certain to 
burst an occasional bottle. It is no wonder 
that there are sentences that remain obscure, 
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or that give way under the strain. Besides, 
Paul is not always anxious to be entirely 
understood. He often prefers the difficult and the 
far-fetched, and he has a great love of antithesis. 
He is fond of playing on words borrowed from 
his opponents. In 1°9 he plays upon “ gospel ”’ 
and “preach” (edayyéduov and  évayyedd Copa) — 
probably these come from the vocabulary of the 
Judaistic emissaries—and it is significant that 
the words which follow (“ which is not another,” 
etc.) immediately raise difficulties of interpre- 
tation. Indeed, this further play upon the 
“‘ other which is not another ”’ (supposing this to be 
the right rendering) greatly adds to what seems in 
any case the needless difficulty of the passage. 
Another such play upon words is that upon 
“ zeal’’ in 4178, where it may fairly be doubted 
whether the Galatians understood the second 
application of the word: certainly it looks to us 
as if it had been brought in gratuitously and at the 
cost of clearness. In 4% the words “ be as I am, 
for I am as ye are”’ betray a very strong love of 
antithesis, and an obscurity which might easily 
have been avoided ; for the writer will have been 
fairly clear in his own mind. In passages like 
37° (“ now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but 
God is one’’) the writer’s own thought also, and 
not only the expression, may have suffered from 
the embarkation on so subtle a handling of the 
words “‘ mediator” and “one.’’ Several verses in 
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other passages are so compressed that the reasoning 
processes become telescoped, and are not to 
be understood until completed by the reader, 
even though these passages do not betray any 
excitement. 

This antithetical habit of style admits of the 
conjecture that Paul’s thought also was purely 
antithetical, and that the synthetic was absent ; 
in other words, that he was simply and solely 
a fighting man. This, however, is not tenable. 
It is not as if one half of the antithesis were 
always within him, and the other and hostile 
half outside. His nature itself contains a great 
wealth of contrasts, and frequently the two sides 
of an inner contrast are both equally pronounced. 
On the other hand he desires oneness and harmony, 
both inward and outward. Although he is to some 
extent a fighter by nature, his main concern is 
neither the fight nor the victory, but the cause. 
We have seen that in the period prior to the 
Epistle he was on friendly and hearty terms 
with the senior apostles and the Jerusalem 
Church, and in the Epistle he still abides by the 
collection for the poor of Jerusalem. Further, 
the main ideas of his religion were simply the idea 
of reconciliation applied in various directions— 
reconciliation between God and men (457, com- 
pare Rom 5%, etc.), and mutual reconciliation 
between all men (37%, 5°, 6%5, etc. ; compare Col 1). 
He has the thought even of a cosmic reconciliation, 
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though this is to be brought about by a “ sub- 
jection ” of all things (see Rom 81922, 1 Cor 15748, 
Col 18, and compare Gal 4+, where the procession 
of the Son from the Father marks the entrance 
upon this work of cosmic mediation). 

Wrede declares* that the only reason why Paul 
was not a persecutor as a Christian was that he 
no longer had the power. This, however, is only 
a conjecture, and an improbable one. Not only 
he but all the other apostles seem to have realized 
that in this respect the Kingdom of Jesus is not 
of this world.f 

Yet Wrede’s assertion has at least this value, 
that it calls attention emphatically to an im- 
pression which Paul makes upon practically all 
moderns, that he was a strong, resolute, and 
even overwhelming man. Kenan, indeed, found 
scarcely any good in him except his resoluteness 
and his capacity for action. It is therefore a great 
surprise to find that his opponents in Galatia 
asserted the contrary, and that a similar situ- 
ation is revealed by the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. No one would deny that he had his 
weaknesses, but it is quite another matter when it 
is implied that weakness preponderated in him 
—that he had the weaknesses of the weak, and 
not simply of the strong. Up to now we have 


ST PAUL Disa 


{ See interesting quotations from Rendel Harris, Tertullian, 
and J. Weiss in W. E. Wilson’s Christ and War, pp. 18, 22. 
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dealt with the character of Paul without intro- 
ducing the reproaches of his opponents, but as 
soon as we begin to reckon with these we have to 
admit that, if the statements made are true, Paul 
had actually been guilty of weakness. This is 
not the case with all their statements: some 
might tell in the opposite direction. The charge 
of being the “enemy” of the Galatians may 
point to the apparent harshness of a strong, 
upright, uncompromising man (see p. 43 above). 
On the other hand, the quotations from the 
Judaizers which are discussed above, on pp. 40ff. 
47ff., presuppose weakness, and in chap. 2 Paul 
is obviously defending himself against similar 
assertions. Is his defence successful? The 
answer depends upon the preliminary question 
as to the precise point of the charge of “‘ man- 
pleasing,’ especially in association with the 
charge of ‘still preaching  circumcision.”’ 
If it refers to the circumcision of Timothy, 
Paul gives no answer: if to that of Titus, 
then, assuming the words “not even” in 
25 to be genuine, he offers an explicit denial. 
Both suppositions, however, have been seen 
to be highly improbable, for an actual circum- 
cision of Timothy or Titus is not a “ preaching ”’ 
of circumcision. Assuming, then, that it was a 
question of preaching, what is Paul’s defence ? 
(x) He denies that Titus was circumcised—under 
circumstances which would have made the con- 
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cession understandable and perhaps pardonable ; 
(2) he takes a very strong line against circum- 
cision now. All this, however, is no conclusive 
reply.. It does not exclude the possibility that 
on other occasions he had spoken in such a way 
that even honest hearers had regarded his words 
as a preaching of circumcision (see once more the 
passages already quoted from Romans); (3) he 
also replies in 5%: If I still preach circumcision, 
why am I then still persecuted? To this the 
Judaizers might have replied (for aught we 
know): If you are persecuted, it is because 
you are sometimes false to circumcision, though 
at other times you preach it yourself; and, 
if they claimed that they could give instances, 
the strictly logical avenue of reply for Paul 
would have been to say that his words on those 
occasions had been misreported, or that, if 
correctly reported, they need not be understood 
as his opponents understood them. His reply, 
then, if it refers to the preaching of circumcision, 
is not logically conclusive. 

But it is not certain that the charge of weak- 
ness need refer to the preaching of circumcision, 
any more than to actual cases of performing the 
rite. The words of the opponents which are 
re-echoed in 17° may have their point not in the 
Apostle’s old views on circumcision, and _ his 
carrying them over into his Christian activities, 
but, on the contrary, in the new element in his 
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teaching, in the abandonment of the hated rite 
because it was a stumbling-block to the Gentiles,* 
together with the abandonment of legalism in 
general. If this is the position, Paul’s answer 
is that, on the contrary, this was his commission 
from God (1), and in essentials this answer 
will have been true and accurate. This does not 
exclude the possibility that he showed consideration 
for the feelings of the Gentiles, but this consider- 
ation was not necessarily a feeble or unprincipled 
concession : it was only right and sensible. 

If the charge reflected in 1% is thus quite 
separate from 5", the latter remains to be 
considered by itself, but the reproach of feeble 
compromise needs just as little to be accepted 
there as in 1%. In Romans the “ preaching of 
circumcision ’’’ sounds as conscientious as any- 
thing could, and moreover, it is addressed to 
what was perhaps a somewhat unwilling audience, 
almost certainly an audience which was mainly 
Gentile. We have no evidence that the similar 
preaching referred to in Gal 5*—if that be indeed 
the point of the verse—was not equally con- 
scientious. 

Nevertheless Paul has been called a “ Hero of 
Compromise,’ or ‘‘ Accommodation,’ + and it 

* See also Zahn, Kommentar, pp. 52-53; compare 2 Cor 475 
6° (“ deceivers ’’), where similar charges may be in mind: 


ft Seein general Wernle (Beginnings, I., p.174ff.); Pfleiderer’s 
section entitled ‘‘ Tendency towards Peace”’ (Irenische Wendung) 
in Paulinism, X1., pp., 38-50; Wrede, Paul, p. 35ff. 
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follows distinctly from such passages as 1 Cor 9??? 
that this, in spite of his partiality for antithesis, 
was a matter of principle.* According to his own 
words, he went astonishingly far ; how emphatic, 
for instance, are the words “I became al/ things 
to all men, that I might by ali means save some! ”’ 
In the course of this self-accommodation to others, 
Paul will have found himself now consciously 
combining the two sides of a contrast, now 
emphasizing first the one side and then the other. 
One cannot resist the impression that in Romans 
another and more favourable attitude is taken up 
towards Judaism than in Galatians. This differ- 
ence is partly traceable to the fact that the writer 
has a different aim in the two cases. Paul 
shows no great anxiety about strict consistency, 
though others have shown this on his behalf. 
This, however, is not an uncommon character- 
istié. of men -of~ his type: ~Hé was pre- 
eminently a man of action, and in such a man 
one is apt to find, on occasion, a certain extreme- 
ness and ruthlessness in dealing with opponents, 
while on other occasions negotiations are entered 
into with opponents, and compromises are made, 
which cause the greatest anxiety to his supporters. 
The reply of the man of action to these rebellious 

* Compare Pfleiderer (Primitive Christianity, I1., pp. 262-265), 
especially the words: ‘“‘ That Paul as a matter of principle 


regarded accommodation for the sake of peace as the right 
course, is certain’; also 1 Cor. 8™f 1073; Rom 14. 


+ See J. Weiss, Stud. Krit, 1893, pp. 516, 518. 
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supporters, who claim to be defending his own 
principles against his betrayal, is that compromise 
is justified by circumstances of which they cannot 
judge. For want of fuller information it must 
remain an open question whether all Paul’s 
compromises were justified or not. It is at least 
certain that we cannot blame his opponents for 
using them as an argument against him. It is 
what opponents would naturally do; indeed, for 
that matter, some of the most enthusiastic 
admirers of the Apostle cannot choose but 
criticize him in this connection. Ramsay, 
devoted Paulinist as he is, treats the circumcision 
of Timothy as the most questionable step in 
Paul’s Christian career.* 

The one weakness which Paul admits in this 
Epistle is a bodily one (4'*7°) ; the Galatians, we 
learn, had not despised this, yet they might have 
done so, and perhaps the Judaizers were doing so 
at this time. In what way this weakness could 
be turned to his discredit is shown by such passages 
as Acts 284 (the bite of a viper as the instrument 
of justice), 2 Cor 127, while 1 Cor 113° shows that 
Paul himself sometimes used similar arguments 
against fis opponents, or against unworthy 
members of his own churches. The argument 
proceeds from physical sufferings to the wicked- 
ness of the sufferer and his loss of the favour of 

* “No act of his whole life is more difficult to sympathize 
with ; none cost him dearer’ (Pauline and other Studies, p. 35). 
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God. Possibly Paul’s malady was in some way 
repulsive to the senses, and he might have been 
“ despised ’’ for that reason, but that would not at 
all exclude the reference to divine disfavour ; 
rather, as in the case of Job, and of many of the 
“deaths of the persecutors ”’ of the early church, 
from Herod Agrippa onwards, it would confirm it. 
Here a brief consideration of the sufferings of 
Paul is needed, for these are his chief argument 
against the charge of weakness, as well as of 
deception. A full discussion would more properly 
belong to 2 Corinthians; but the appeal to his 
sufferings is made by Paul in Galatians also (1° 479 
5%? 6%7) and in the main it is convincing; for the 
~ service of Christ actually was for him a freely- 
chosen Via Crucis, and to this choice nothing 
could lead him except his conscience. Moreover, 
this self-defence does not arise simply from per- 
sonal sensitiveness: it was absolutely relevant to 
the situation, and absolutely vital to his gospel, to 
place his conscientiousness above all dispute. 
For in the last resort his message was based on 
an experience of which he alone could seriously 
be called a witness—his conversion. When he 
could be reticent about his sufferings, he was.* 
Thus on the ground of his sufferings, as well as 
on that of the impetuous power of this very 
Epistle, we may safely conclude that he was a 


* See E. Schwartz, Charakterkipfe, p. 142. Compare also the 
dignified, allusive reserve of the Galatian passages just quoted 
with Acts 135°, 145, and especially 14". 
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strong, resolute and upright man, and for us his 
bodily weakness has no significance except this, 
that it inspires so much the more admiration for 
his courage and his achievements. 

Yet all our admiration does not imply that Paul 
never entered into dubious compromises, and 
never passed over in silence, or represented in a 
light of his own, important facts. Supposing 
that he did this, must it be granted that in 
Galatians we have to deal with exceptions to his 
general conscientiousness? In the writer’s judg- 
ment, no—for Paul had a gift, a very genius, for 
conviction; however it may seem to us, it seemed 
clear to him that he was in the right. To him 
compromises also were a matter of conscience, as 
1 Cor 9°. clearly shows. In reference especially 
to silence on points of fact it is to be remembered 
once more, (1) that the readers must in many cases 
have known the facts; (2) that in general it is 
simply a mistaken method of criticism to treat 
the Epistle as purely objective. For his own 
part Paul expressly states that he narrates only 
to prove (1%). If such warnings go unheeded, 
that is not his fault. In representing him as a 
controversialist, and as the leader of one side only 
in the dispute, the writer believes that he does 
Paul no injustice. It is what he himself, on this 
occasion, intended to be.* The recognition of this 


* In 1 Corinthians the position is different, and scarcely 
anything in Paul’s writings is finer than his attitude towards the 
parties that were being formed in the Corinthian church. There 
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is due to his opponents, for it becomes practically 
certain that he has left in the background facts 
unfavourable to his own case. But it is also due 
to Paul himself, for if he has thus acted he has 
only taken the course which always is taken by 
one who is engaged avowedly in a debate, and 
means to win it.* 

Wherein lay the power of Paul? Partly, of course, 
in his reasoning, which, as has been repeatedly 
said, was much clearer to the original readers 
than to us. Yet it is hardly to be supposed 
that the ‘“ dull-witted Galatians’’ immediately 
understood such verses as 3%°, where hundreds 
of different interpretations are in the field, and 
where our difficulty is not the lack of local know- 
ledge, but Paul’s vagueness in expressing a meta- 
physical subtlety. That it was no uncommon 
thing for Paul to puzzle his readers is attested by 


he declines, with the passion of a humble and earnest Christian, 
and with the generosity of a great soul, to have anything 
to do with parties. But then, he recognized Apollos and 
Peter as fellow-preachers of the same gospel in a much 
greater degree than the Galatian Judaizers. 


* The question how far Paul was a “ great master of accom- 
modation ”’ in his letters and speeches, taken as a whole, would 
lead too far from the main track of this investigation. It would 
be necessary to examine with great thoroughness the speeches 
in Acts, especially those delivered in Lystra, Athens and 
Jerusalem. But at least, judging by the interpretation of the 
writer of Acts, Paul carries his introductory compliments 
(captationes benevolentiae) tolerably far. Compare Weinel, 
St. Paul, p. 367, on his manner of praising his churches. In 
Weinel’s view “the diplomat is very clearly in evidence.”’ 
Wrede speaks much more bluntly (Paul, p. 36). Fora full discus- 
sion of the speeches in Acts, see M. Jones, St. Paul the Ovator. 
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the New Testament itself (2 Peter 3°). Severely 
logical tests do not succeed in tracking the power 
of the man to its inmost retreat; but if they leave 
it largely unexplained, they leaveitstilla fact. It 
might have been supposed that in Galatians, since 
here Paul feels himself challenged as perhaps at no 
other place and no other time, a logically flawless 
reply would be presented, yet it has been seen that 
the references to his opponents and their case against 
him have to be extracted from his reply with the 
greatest toil. Paul has nevertheless great qualities 
for his task ; and, especially, great qualities under 
challenge. He has personality (most elusive 
but most unmistakable of spells); he has 
enthusiasm, an infectious power of will and 
action, vast and mighty thoughts, the charm 
and fervour of the idealist, warm and deep personal 
feelings, a great gift of being human, an equally 
great gift of imparting himself to others,* an 
honest love for his numberless friends and for his 
‘‘children’’ in the faith, a wonderful tact and 
delicacy in the things of friendship and of love; 
and, not least, unquenchable earnestness and an 
indomitable spirit. 

All this can still be felt to-day ; his letters are 
the most living that the world possesses, and it is 
no wonder that they wrought so mightily in the 
circumstances which called them forth. For 
nothing is so convincing as conviction, so im- 


* So Wernle, Beginnings, I., p. 351; Stalker, St. Paul, p. 91 ; 
and many others. 
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pressive as personality, so full of spell as to look 
into the private depths of a noble nature, so 
irresistible as earnestness. That there were gaps 
in his arguments was a very small matter. His 
readers believed what he believed, and because 
he believed it. His rhetoric contributed to this 
result* precisely because it was so full of feeling 
and personality, dug from the central fires of the 
man: nothing is so characteristic of Paul’s best 
passages as their glow. In this Epistle, however, 
if not in the others also, such detached, simple 
words as “‘my children,” or “little children,” 
“ how gladly would I be with you, and speak in 
another tone—not this !—for my heart is pained 


* Paul’s rhetoric is decidedly a product and expression of 
religious enthusiasm, and is always accompanied by a rising 
warmth. This fact gives convincing support to the view that 
Paul had not only learnt a kind of rhetoric but that it had merged 
into his character. Otherwise, these rhetorical passages would 
be marked not by freshness and spontaneity, but rather by stiff 
and anxious elaboration. The relations of Paul to the rhetorical 
schools, and especially to the popular oratory of the Cynics 
and Stoics, have been emphasized by J. Weiss (Bettrige zur 
Paulinischen Rhetorik) and his pupil R. Bultmann (Dey Stil dey 
Paulinischen Predigt)—in the writer’s judgment, rightly. On the 
other hand, Deissmann contends that Paul ‘“‘ did not come from 
the literary upper class, but from the unliterary working class,” 
and that the literary as well as the theological elements in 
him have been greatly over-rated (St. Paul, pp. 49-54). One 
scarcely knows whether to speak of Paul’s style, or of a masterful 
genius which tumbles every style to ruin, and expresses itself in 
defiance of all rules of expression. This style, or stylelessness, 
is brilliantly handled in Kultur dey Gegenwart, I. 8 (by von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf) and by E. Schwartz in his Charakter- 
kopfe aus der antiken Literatur. See also three very fine pages in 
Dr. Stalker’s Life of St. Paul (1896 edition), pp. 88-91. Dean 
Inge contributes an article to the Quarterly Review for Jan. 1914, 
which is also well worth consulting (especially p. 60). 
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and bewildered concerning you,’’ were more 
effective than anything of a more studied char- 
acter and symmetrical structure could have been. 
In these last words there is a certain appeal to 
sympathy and compassion, even if Paul himself 
does not intend it, and the same tone can be 
perceived (probably) in 11, vzz., in the words “‘ if 
I were still a man-pleaser, I should not be a 
servant of Christ’’; 3+ (‘if indeed it be in vain’’) ; 
Art, 13-16, 19,20, (“ [T am in travail,” “I know not 
what to do ’’—dropotpa:) ; perhaps also 6% (“ The 
world has been crucified unto me’”’); 677 (“I 
bear the branding-marks in my body’’). On 
readers who had once learnt to love the writer, all 
this will have had a great emotional effect. Paul’s 
victories were triumphs of the heart. They were 
so, as has been said, even in rhetorical moments: 
they were more so when rhetoric broke down. 
Moreover, however little Paul may have calcu- 
lated on effect when writing under emotion, 
even calculation might confess that no reply could 
save the immediate situation in Galatia so surely 
as this frank confession of his present feelings, 
and this bold yet touching way of flinging himself 
upon the feelings which the readers had once— 
and not so long ago—cherished towards him. 
Again, the Judaizers had represented him as the 
“enemy” of the Galatians, and it was therefore 
very much to the point that he should write 
“now’’ as their passionately devoted friend. 
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Finally, these great tides of feeling were associ- 
ated in the closest way with the great verities of 
the Apostle’s gospel message, and so far as he 
could stir those tides again he was pleading more 
for Christ than for any position of his own. 
His whole exposition of his theology, his personal 
religious experience, and his moral teaching, was 
not uttered in misguided or aimless enthusiasm, 
without trenchant application to the issues at 
stake. For this preaching made so direct an 
appeal to mind and conscience in the interests of 
truth, that masses of untruth fell away without 
a touch. The proclamation of truth is in itself 
a kind of crusade against what is false: if not 
consciously polemical, then unconsciously. In the 
last analysis, Paul the man, Paul the friend, and 
Paul the preacher probably did far more to hold 
back the Galatian churches from secession than 
Paul the fighting-man or the debater. 


It may be well to add at this point, since the 
question has been raised by friendly critics, that the 
above chapters are not intended by the present 
writer as a personal confession of faith, but as 
an attempt to treat a literary, historical and 
theological problem in a scientific way. In 
discussing, for example, the power of Paul, its 
seat and its source, the treatment has been in the 
spirit of a modern theological school, which is 
prepared to dispense, for scientific purposes, 
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with all the creeds. His own belief, however, 
is that God wrought through Paul in a 
manner and degree which place the Apostle 
second, in revelational importance, only to Jesus 
Christ. He has not the least doubt that the main 
power in Paul was God working through the 
potentialities of the man, and not those poten- 
tialities in themselves. In this regard, a grave 
misunderstanding needs to be cleared up. A large 
proportion of Christian people are irritated by the 
slightest criticism of Paul. The idea prevails 
that the more we glorify Paul the more we glorify 
Paulinism, but it would be truer to say that the 
opposite is the case. The accusations brought 
by Paul against himself, extreme as they are, 
must be ascribed to Paulinism, seeking, according 
to its great main principle, to glorify the grace of 
God. He delighted in having the treasure of 
God in an earthen vessel, that the exceeding 
greatness of the power might be of God, and not 
from himself (2 Cor 4’). 

If the present investigation confirms in some 
degree the Apostle’s own view that he was 
an earthen vessel, there is no cause for regret, 
Paul asks no personal admiration. The only 
appreciation he does ask is to believe, even at his 
expense, in the grace of God, and the new creation 
in Christ. Those who cannot conscientiously 
offer him that tribute can offer him no tribute 
which he would have accepted or understood. 
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CHAPTER III 
Paul’s Success 


When the Epistle was written, the retrograde 
movement in Galatia had only begun. It may be 
that the celebration of the Jewish festivals was 
already in full swing, for in 4 Paul uses 
the present tense (“ye observe’’). This 
tense ought not, however, to be over-pressed, 
for we have already found other phrases in the 
Epistle of a somewhat alarmist character. More- 
over, the whole context indicates deep feeling, 
and has a half-rhetorical cast which forbids us 
to expect punctilious precision. Our caution 
increases when it is remembered that Paul’s 
information on such matters, when he was reduced 
to writing a letter from a distance instead of 
paying a visit, is not likely to have been full 
in extent or flawlessly accurate in detail; and 
further, that these particular words of his are 
emotional and reproachful, and that for the 
moment he is certain not to be painting the 
situation less black than it is. 

With regard to circumcision, it is practically 
certain that the Epistle has to combat only an 
incipient movement. It was a rite which struck 
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the average Gentile as both repellent and 
ridiculous. We know from Juvenal and other 
writers that in Rome it was made a laughing- 
stock,* and that after gymnasia were introduced 
into Palestine, many of the Jews began to be 
ashamed of it. Hence an operation was dis- 
covered for undoing its effects, and it is apparently 
this which is in view in r Cor 7% (“let him 
not get his circumcision undone’’). In number- 
less cases the Jews found it impossible to lead 
or to drive their proselytes to undergo this 
hated initiation. Although, as Ramsay shows 
(Galatians, p. 46), the people of Galatia always had 
a certain inclination towards the Jewish faith, 
and although, as was said earlier, their native 
rites furnished in some of their excesses a certain 
parallel to circumcision itself, yet the inevitable 
objection would doubtless make itself felt. 
According to 5?4 the actual performance of the 
rite, at any rate for the majority of the readers, 
will still have lain in the future. Compare also 
the use of the present tense “‘ you are in course of 
changing over” (yerar/Oecbe) in 1°, and the 
incompleteness which is implied by “ some 
‘ want to pervert the gospel of Christ,” in 
17, ““you want to be in bondage” in 49, and 
especially “‘ they want to have you circumcised ”’ 
in 63. Further, such expressions as “if anyone 
is preaching ”’ in 19 leave it doubtful how far the 
* See, for example, Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, I., p. 66. 
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intrigues in Galatia have gone, even in their 
aims, and still more in their actual results. 

Thus, at the worst, Paul knows that all is not 
lost, and this gives him the courage to write. 
But not only does he write—he writes with very 
great confidence. He still feels strong enough 
to make extraordinarily sweeping assertions, and 
believes they will be accepted on the ground 
merely. of an “I Panl”’ (eg. in 57). He still 
tacitly claims to utter exhortations and commands. 
In spite of his strong self-respect, he can still 
open his heart to his “ children ”’ (419-7). 

These signs of confidence in his prospects and 
in his converts are expressly confirmed by the 
words in 5": “‘I have confidence toward you in the 
Lord, that your mind will be no other than this ”’ 
(compare 37% 79, 47, and see also 376, 4°, 5"). It is 
fair to conclude that in writing his Epistle Paul 
had a very good chance of success. 

And in all probability he did succeed, for we 
hear nothing of any further disturbance in the 
churches of Galatia. As we have seen, these 
churches participated in the collections for 
Jerusalem (x Cor 16%; Acts 204, 247” 6), and at the 
time of Acts 1873 all seems to have been in good 
order. Nor do we hear later of Ebionites in 
Galatia, although this strongly Judaistic sect 
appears elsewhere, for example in Judea and in 
Rome. On the other hand, in the second century, 
there arose in this very region the Montanist 
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movement, which stood for freedom, the sway of 
the Spirit, and the inwardness of religion as against 
every form of externalization: in other words, it 
had a decidedly Pauline character.* We may 
confidently suppose that Paul pressed home the 
appeals made in his Epistle in such a way as to 
retain his churches. 

Our last word must be of his success in the 
wider sense. The Montanist movement may be 
regarded as the first of those great Pauline 
reactions which, notably through Augustine and 
Luther, have repeatedly saved Christianity from 
dying of formalism, whether adopted or of its own 
growth. The retention of the Galatian churches, 
on the South Galatian theory at least, was of 
importance not so much in itself as because they 
held the pass on the main road to the West. For 
the incredible insight and the stupendous achieve- 
ment of Paul consisted in transplanting Christi- 
anity from Palestine to Europe—from a 
Palestinian soil which has proved unable to 
nourish its own plant, to a Europe, and thereby 
to an America, in which this foreign plant has 
rooted itself with more than native strength, and 
from which it is rapidly spreading to the world’s 
end. 


* See Adeney, Thessalonians and Galatians (Century Bible), 
and compare generally Ramsay, Galatians, pp. 474-8. 
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